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Foreword 


One of the manifestations of the ecumenical movement is 
the revitalization of worship. This phenomenon is usually 
called the liturgical movement. Today it is real in all the 
three forms of Christian life: Catholic, Protestant and 
Orthodox. 

Liturgy is a very important aspect of faith. As the 
axiom puts it, “the rule of prayer is the rule of belief.” 
Theology shapes the liturgy and the liturgy in turn shapes 
theology. When the theologian looks at his church’s lit¬ 
urgy, above all when he is a factor in the reform of liturgy, 
certain theological themes become apparent. 

Liturgy is nothing mystifying or esoteric. By liturgy we 
only mean the form and content of the external worship 
of a group of believers. Liturgy is group action in a social 
context. In such a situation the group cannot help but ex¬ 
press in word and act its own conception of its group 
reality. In a Christian frame of reference, such self under¬ 
standing of the group constitutes an ecclesiology. The lit¬ 
urgy, therefore, always stimulates the Christian theologian 
to ecclesiological meditation. Liturgy and ecclesiology are 
functions of each other. 

In the liturgy words, actions, things, and settings are 
employed. The believer at worship uses actions and things 
in a special way. In former times candles had the same 
function in church as they had in the tavern. They gave 
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light. When more efficient means of illumination were pro¬ 
duced, the candle was no longer needed either in church 
or home. But in all churches it was still kept. This was not 
exclusively caused by a frosty traditionalism or even by 
antiquarianism. The candle was not only a source of phys¬ 
ical light; it was also a sacred symbol. Symbol is another 
word for sacrament and the theologian confronted by 
liturgical symbols spontaneously examined the sacramen¬ 
tal theory of his worshipping group. 

Human worship is older than Christianity. Before 
Christianity appeared the directors of liturgy were called 
priests. In our day we have in English the word elder. But 
elder is the Greek word presbyter rendered into Saxon 
English and before that rendering, presbyter had already 
been incorporated into the language through its angliciza- 
tion in the word priest. Hence the theologian studying the 
liturgy of his community cannot escape the questions con¬ 
cerning the notion of priesthood in Christian tradition. We 
all know that Christ is our priest. We also know that the 
believing fellowship is a royal priesthood, a priestly peo¬ 
ple. However, the director of liturgy is also a priest in 
some more particular sense. In what sense? The theologian 
must answer this question and his answer will force him to 
consider Orders and hierarchy. 

In Catholicism, either in the Roman rite or in the rite 
used by Catholics descended from eastern cultures, liturgy 
is well defined and codified. In present-day American 
Protestantism the liturgical revival is not so uniform in 
its expression. We all know that the liturgical renovation 
is strong in current Protestantism but it is hard to pin it 
down to concrete facts of its own life. 

Today under the warm climate of the ecumenical dia¬ 
logue, Catholic theologians are anxious to study Protestant 
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liturgy, not merely in tlie older books of discipline, but 
also in living fact. This is difficult because we do not have 
a reliable description of current Protestant liturgy. Dr. 
Michael Taylor, S.J. felt this lack keenly while he was 
doing doctoral work at Woodstock College. He bravely 
decided to meet the need as best he could. 

The result of his decision has been this book. The opus 
is not pretentious. It is not presented as a statistically cer¬ 
tified report on the Protestant liturgical reality. The study 
would not even wish to be considered as a statement valid 
for the generality of Protestant worship (much less for the 
universality of evangelical liturgy). Yet, by going to the 
ministers of worship in the evangelical tradition, Dr. 
Taylor could detect actual currents. His report, thanks 
to the kindness of so many ministers and pastors, shows 
us some, though certainly not all, realities now operative 
in evangelical church services. It is very edifying to see 
the friendliness and sympathy with which Dr. Taylor re¬ 
produces the thoughts of others whose theology he does 
not share. The irenic tone of the research is impressive, 
and Protestants will certainly be pleased. 

Dr. Taylor’s offering should be welcome to all who are 
interested in the liturgical activity of the American evan¬ 
gelical churches. It is a modest first word about what is 
going on. It should not be a vain hope that the book may 
stimulate Protestants to carry this initial investigation 
forward. 

Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 
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Preface 


During the past several decades there has been a remark¬ 
able renewal in the worship life of Protestant churches in 
Europe. Preaching, once strongly emotional and moralistic, 
is becoming more restrained and biblical, and worship in 
general is moving toward a restoration of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion as a normal part of the Christian serv¬ 
ice. This sacramental revival has helped to restore a 
balance to Protestant worship which for years has been 
heavily weighted in favor of the preaching of the Word. 
Where not many years ago it was the custom to celebrate 
the Sacrament at most four times a year, now there is 
growing evidence that the Lord’s Supper is being observed 
much more regularly. Monthly Communion services are 
quite common; in many parishes weekly celebrations have 
become tire established practice. Thus, the Sacrament is 
being recognized as a balanced complement to the preach¬ 
ing of the Word. Members of the congregation not only 
gather for the proclamation of the Gospel, but come to 
unite themselves in coiporate prayer and community re¬ 
ception of the Sacrament of Him who is the common Lord 
of all Christians. 

We might ask if such a renewed interest in the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is noticeable in the worship life 
of Protestant communities in this country. A sizeable 
library of books and articles has been written relative to 
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sacramental renewal in Europe. In America the liturgical 
renewal does not enjoy such literary publicity and is much 
less conspicuous. The movement in Europe seems to be 
affecting whole Christian bodies, e.g., the Church of Scot¬ 
land, the Reformed Church of France, the Church of 
Sweden, etc. But in this country the revival, where opera¬ 
tive, is evident mostly as a movement within the denomi¬ 
nations; it is the work of individuals or groups of indi¬ 
viduals more than of churches as a whole. Some few books 
and articles have been written on the subject, but any 
study that seeks to acquire the general outlines of the 
liturgical renewal in the United States would have to 
pursue such an end on an “inquiry” basis. 

Thus, the author has made personal inquiries of a 
representative number of churchmen through the medium 
of a questionnaire (see pp. 281-82). The questionnaire 
surveying the liturgical renewal was addressed to local 
pastors from three Protestant traditions: the Free 
Churches, the Reformed, and the Lutheran. From this 
investigation we hope to acquire an insight into the extent 
and depth of the sacramental revival within the major 
Protestant denominations; the information derived from 
the questionnaire will constitute the largest portion of 
this work. 

Our survey is concerned with the liturgical renewal. 
This expression obviously can have many different mean¬ 
ings. From the start, therefore, we emphasize that we are 
using the term in a restricted sense. In this study liturgical 
renewal will be synonymous with sacramental renewal. 
Our aim is to discover whedier or not American Protes¬ 
tants generally favor giving greater stress to the Lord’s 
Supper in worship. If they are interested in giving the 
Sacrament a more balanced position relative to the preach- 
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ing of the Word, we want to know what elements have 
fostered their interest; if they are opposed to any new 
sacramental stress, we want to determine the reasons for 
their opposition. 

Since this work has to do with a possible revived 
interest in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the ques¬ 
tionnaire also seeks to obtain a more definite and concrete 
delineation of the Eucharistic tenets and practices of 
Protestant ministers. With a compilation of the question¬ 
naire data, it is our intention to produce a modest primer 
of the main Eucharistic theologies current in American 
Protestantism, a primer that perhaps will be factually 
more representative than the abstract doctrinal generaliza¬ 
tions sometimes found in manuals of belief. 

Before the results of the questionnaire are discussed, 
we will attempt briefly to recall some of the historical 
roots of the sacramental renewal, outlining the causes that 
have contributed to its advance within the churches. We 
will also indicate some of the manifestations which illus¬ 
trate the direction the movement is presently taking. The 
liturgical movement in American Protestantism has no 
official voice. But there have been many “unofficial” 
spokesmen, ecumenical and denominational leaders and 
theologians, who command great respect within the 
Protestant community, and these men have spoken elo¬ 
quently concerning the necessity of reappraising the role 
of the Eucharist in worship. Therefore, we will cite the 
more pertinent Eucharistic pronouncements which have 
issued from the ecumenical conferences. We will also call 
attention to the statements of distinguished Protestant 
liturgists and theologians, whose insights have doubtless 
influenced the liturgical thinking of many pastors. 

The sacramental renewal here and abroad has derived 
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much of its inspirational force from a rediscovery of the 
teaching and practice of the early Reformers. To under¬ 
stand more fully the dogmas underlying present Eucharis¬ 
tic belief, we will briefly review the theologies of three 
Reformers who have contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of Protestant Eucharistic thought; we refer to the 
sacramental doctrines of Martin Luther, John Calvin, and 
Ulrich Zwingli. 

Most importantly, however, we will present in detail 
the views of local Protestant pastors. We will be attentive 
to what these men (chosen at random) have to say, posi¬ 
tively or negatively, concerning liturgical renewal. Their 
response to the questionnaire will indicate the general 
direction of present worship trends. Granted that trends 
are moving at least slightly toward a worship which is 
more sacramental, the questionnaire data will reveal some¬ 
thing of the extent and depth of this liturgical renaissance. 
At the same time, the data received will provide a concrete 
view of various classifications of Eucharistic belief among 
contemporary Protestants. 

WHAT CHURCHES WERE APPROACHED 

Since we were looking for broad general interest in the 
renewal among the major Protestant denominations, we 
have selected churches which will illustrate the three 
previously mentioned traditions, viz., the Free Churches, 
the Reformed, and the Lutheran. Certainly these tradi¬ 
tions cut across a large segment of the Protestant popula¬ 
tion.® To represent the Free Church tradition we have 

0 Owing to restriction of time the Episcopalians regretfully were 
not approached in this study. However, it was judged that if liturgical 
renewal were discovered in the less obviously liturgical denominations, 
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chosen the Baptist, Congregational Christian, and Metho¬ 
dist Churches. The Evangelical and Reformed Church will 
illustrate the modified Reformed tradition; the Presby¬ 
terian Churches will exemplify the confessional Reformed 
(Calvinist) tradition; and the Lutheran bodies, conserva¬ 
tive and less conservative, will represent the Lutheran 
tradition. 


A WORD ABOUT STATISTICS 

The survey-questionnaire (a pilot study or preliminary 
investigation of liturgical trends) was sent to 1,500 minis¬ 
ters in the denominations listed above. Questionnaires 
were divided among the denominations as follows: In¬ 
quiries were sent to 215 Congregational pastors out of a 
total of 3,400; to 170 Evangelical and Reformed pastors 
out of a total of 1,880; to 270 Methodist pastors out of a 
total of 24,000; to 290 Presbyterian pastors out of a total of 
10,000 (210 to pastors of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., and 80 to pastors of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States), and 415 to Lutheran pastors (165 
were addressed to more conservative Lutherans out of a 
total of 4,100, and 250 to less conservative Lutherans out 
of a total of 6,700). Great care was taken to select a sample 
geographically representative of parishes from all sections 
of the country (several parishes across each state were 
approached). The questionnaire, however, was confined 
mostly to urban pastors and will therefore be biased as a 
general reflection of the urban parish. No attempt was 
made to determine specific trends among age groups or to 


a fortiori could it be said that renewal would probably be a factor within 
Episcopalianism, which has been traditionally liturgical. 
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enter into a discussion of regional variations. Such varia¬ 
bles (age, region, rural interest as compared to urban 
interest, etc.) could be the subjects of future and more 
detailed investigations. The present survey is intended to 
be a parochial “across-the-board” indication of general 
trends in the area of liturgical renewal. 

Fifty per cent of the pastors approached responded to 
the questionnaire without additional prompting. The in¬ 
formation from this group was compiled, classified, and 
recorded. Since respondents and nonrespondents might 
reflect different statistical ratios in the matter of liturgical 
interest, Eucharistic belief, etc., an additional probe was 
made among nonrespondents. A random ten per cent of 
those who failed to respond were approached a second 
time. A number of follow-up questionnaires were required 
before information from this ten per cent was fully real¬ 
ized. When this information was finally received, it too 
was compiled, classified, and recorded. These later find¬ 
ings were averaged in with the data of the original re¬ 
spondents; the information, thus balanced and averaged 
out, will provide a more objective view of interest, non¬ 
interest, belief, etc. The sampling is representative, but by 
no means so accurate that we can validly pinpoint per¬ 
centages. To obtain a high statistical accuracy was not 
our purpose. As stated earlier the survey was made to 
determine trends, extent of interest, noninterest, etc. It 
was also our intention to achieve a fairly adequate and 
concrete delineation of the Eucharistic beliefs and prac¬ 
tices current among Protestant churchmen. For this reason 
most of the questions were presented in “open-end” form; 
it was hoped that this would help to obviate stereotypes or 
a “loading” of the information. The results are expressed 
in terms of percentages of the responding groups; they are 
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offered as descriptive statistics, representing general trends 
rather than statistically reliable bases of inference. 

Among Baptists, only pastors of the American Baptist 
Convention were approached (see Appendix); 140 pastors 
out of a total of 5,000 received questionnaires. One-third 
of these responded. No follow-up questionnaires were sent 
in this instance, because it was apparent from the first 
response that the subject of our study was not of im¬ 
mediate and practical concern to pastors in this church. 
Therefore the results of Baptist respondents will be found 
in an appendix, not so much for the statistical value of the 
findings, as for the doctrinal expressions of the responding 
ministers. The Baptists constitute a large part of the 
Protestant population. Their answers represent a distinc¬ 
tive dogmatic position and their views concerning the 
Lord’s Supper should be noted. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude for the con¬ 
tinued assistance, helpful criticism, and encouragement of 
Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and Gustave A. Weigel, S.J., in the 
preparation and completion of this volume. He is also 
deeply indebted to the many hundreds of Protestant 
clergymen (pastors, seminary professors, denominational 
leaders, etc.) whose ready and patient assistance made 
this interfaith study possible. Their interest and en¬ 
couragement made an exacting work a very interesting 
and stimulating one. It is hoped that the results set forth 
here will, in some small way, promote understanding be¬ 
tween Protestants and Catholics in a vital area of Christian 
life and belief, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Michael J. Taylor, S .J. 

Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
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The Protestant Liturgical Renewal 


PART I 

Liturgical Renewal 
In Perspective 



* \ * 

Liturgical Renewal: 

Historical Roots and Developments 


Most American Protestant Churches in some degree or 
other are engaged in a worship revival. This is evident 
from the efforts being made to convert worship from a 
one-sided “preaching service” to a more dignified and 
esthetically balanced “worship experience.” This means 
shorter sermons, a more noticeable sense of structure and 
order, restraint and beauty in the phrasing of prayers, 
more congregational participation, seasonal appropriate¬ 
ness in the selection of Scripture readings, and a musical 
enrichment of great quality and variety. All these reforms 
add up to a change of pace obviously missing from many 
Protestant worship services until very recently. 

Within the broad context of the worship revival there 
is another reform movement at work which has come to be 
known as the “liturgical renewal.” Like all reforms, it has 
stirred up some controversy. But the movement has not 
sought to antagonize. For the most part it has worked for 
reform introspectively, not desirous of proselytizing for its 
theory of worship until it has tightened its own hold on 
the principles that underlie the movement. 

In general, the liturgical renewal, like all movements, 
is toward something. It is toward the corporate in worship, 
the sacramental in worship, and theological balance in 
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worship. The movement in its best form maintains that 
Christianity is not a personal, private affair between the 
individual and God. Nor is the church conceived as a col¬ 
lection of individuals who happen to have a taste for 
religion. It sees Christianity and the church rather as a 
grand, corporate adventure inaugurated by the God-Man 
Himself to league all mankind in intimate union with Him¬ 
self. Liturgical Christians are not people who live their 
lives in isolation. They look upon themselves as a family, 
true members of Christ, integral parts of His body, people 
lifted to a new level of creation where their lives must 
reflect in work and worship the belief of their unique 
containment in Christ. The liturgical Christian lives as 
part of Christ’s Body and realizes that he must, therefore, 
be in his portion what Christ is and was. Thus it is under¬ 
standable why he makes the Eucharist, the cause and ex¬ 
pression of his unity in Christ, an important part of his 
worship. 

Some have labeled the movement “high church” in the 
sense that its goals are unrealistic, or, in the pejorative 
sense, the work of esthetes preoccupied with specific forms 
of worship, preferential ceremonies, or niceties only. No 
one denies that pseudo-liturgists have associated them¬ 
selves with the movement, but the true liturgist disowns 
them and rejoices that they constitute an insignificant 
minority. Fortunately the movement itself goes much 
deeper than mere esthetics. Where it has been at work, 
even the sceptic admits that the effects have been note¬ 
worthy. 

This is the more remarkable when we realize that the 
movement has had no noticeable organization to declare 
its gospel. Certainly no church has come forward to be its 
official spokesman. It has no geographical limits and is dis- 
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cemible in many quarters of the world: France, England, 
Scotland, India, Scandanavia, America. Nor is it limited 
to any particular tradition, for Anglicans, Lutherans, and 
churchmen of the Reformed and Free Church groups have 
embraced it. 

In this study we shall be mainly concerned with the 
extent and depth of the movement in the United States. 
But since interest here stems largely from events which 
have taken place and are taking place in Europe, we shall 
indicate briefly some elements of the movement there 
which have had influence on local liturgists. 

The history of the renewal is difficult to trace ade¬ 
quately. To examine all the steps that have led to its 
advance within the churches is equally difficult; certainly 
the movement is not clearly defined in a sense that would 
satisfy the scientific church historian or theologian. What 
we can do is point out a few causal connections, indicate 
some of the principles that motivate the reform, call atten¬ 
tion to obvious trends, and mention a few of the more out¬ 
standing achievements that illustrate the general direction 
of the movement. 


LITURGICAL STIRRINGS 

Before we discuss the causes that have been instru¬ 
mental in promoting the movement, it might be well to 
recall briefly some of the liturgical accomplishments of the 
last century that doubtless have influenced modem litur¬ 
gists. As far back as 1817 within the Lutheran churches of 
Germany, liturgists were calling for a return to the ancient 
faith of Martin Luther with a view to restoring the former 
balance between Word and Sacrament in worship. To 
stimulate confessional interest in pristine Lutheran liturgy, 
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more “orthodox” liturgies were prepared in 1817,1822, and 
1823. Toward the close of the century there was another 
strong call in Germany to re-establish orthodox Lutheran 
confessionalism. This movement worked to weed out the 
doctrinal, liturgical, and worship compromises that time 
and geography had forced on Lutherans. In England, the 
Oxford Movement created a liturgical revival which is 
still exercising a strong influence on certain elements 
within the Anglican and Scottish Communions and their 
counterparts all over the world. Since the parson and the 
clerk had all but monopolized Anglican worship, the 
movement was seen as an attempt to restore worship to 
the people, and it was marked by an increase in congrega¬ 
tional participation. But its emphasis was mainly sacra¬ 
mental and helped to restore the Eucharistic and corpo¬ 
rate aspects of worship. Evelyn Underhill, recalling the 
movement, wrote that it: . . revived that rich liturgic 
and sacramental worship in which, as in some living work 
of art, the Church’s corporate life of adoration and sacri¬ 
fice is expressed.” 1 

The Church of Scotland, which had long lapsed into 
non-liturgical forms of worship, was stirred into a more 
liturgical emphasis by the publication of the Euchologion: 
A Book of Common Order. This was the work of a liturgi¬ 
cal organization established in Scotland in 1865, called the 
Church Service Society. The Society devoted itself to 
studies in liturgical matters and especially urged tire 
Church, after years of non-liturgical extemporaneous serv¬ 
ices, to return to a more traditional liturgical posture in 
worship. Its service books ran into many editions and 
helped to impart a more corporate and sacramental tone 
to worship in the Reformed Churches of Britain. The 
Reformed Churches on the Continent, those of France and 
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Switzerland especially, met their first great liturgical re¬ 
former in the person of Eugene Bersier, who published his 
now famous Liturgie a I’usage des Bglises Reformees in 
1874. Andre Schlemmer writes of him and his work: “. . . 
he was then saying in almost identical terms what our 
contemporaries who feel the need for liturgical reforms 
are now writing.” 2 Brilioth could write in 1930 that Ber- 
sier’s liturgy was then exercising much influence in the 
growing liturgical climate of the Reformed French 
Church: “It is used regularly at l’£toile church in Paris; 
various parts of it have come into use in many other 
churches, and it has been very largely responsible for the 
movement towards richer forms of worship in the French 
Reformed Church. . . ” 3 

Late in the nineteenth century the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden underwent a revival aimed at restoring the 
historic Lutheran liturgies and introduced many revised 
rites recalling forgotten elements such as the introits, 
proper prefaces, sanctus, etc.; it also restored a strong 
note of thanksgiving to the Eucharistic service. Swedish 
liturgists have contributed much to the stream of revival 
within Lutheranism; their scholarship is highly respected 
by all Lutheran groups. 

In nineteenth-century America, liturgical reform was 
evident in Lutheran efforts to consolidate research findings 
in the production of a common service book for the dif¬ 
ferent Lutheran bodies. A Church Book was published by 
the General Lutheran Council in 1868. Luther Reed says 
that this work bears traces of the liturgical and hymnologi- 
cal developments then under way in England and Ger¬ 
many. The work ushered in a period of scholarly research 
within the Lutheran communions which resulted in the 
publication of the Common Service of 1888. This service 
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book is said to reflect the “consensus of the pure Lutheran 
liturgies of the sixteenth century.” 4 

A remarkable liturgical effort, known as the “Mercers- 
burg Movement,” took place within the Reformed Church 
of the United States about the middle of the last century. 
The adherents of the movement had a very “high” con¬ 
ception of the church and also of the nature of the 
Eucharist. The thesis of this particular liturgical move¬ 
ment is expressed in John W. Nevin’s The Mystical Pres¬ 
ence.'' It foreshadowed the convictions of many modern 
liturgists, for it claimed that orthodoxy in Eucharistic 
theology was necessary if one wished to be orthodox in 
Christology and ecclesiology. 0 At the time, the movement 
had little influence outside its own denomination, but it 
has had periodic rebirths and is the basis for the present 
liturgy of the Evangelical and Reformed Church (recently 
merged with the Congregational Christian Churches to 
form the United Church of Christ). Liturgical scholars 
here and in Europe now look upon the Mercersburg 
theology as making a positive contribution to the liturgical 
renaissance. 

It is difficult to analyze the exact contribution of these 
men and movements toward liturgical renewal. Certainly 
it is fair to say that they appropriately called attention to 
the poverty and subjectivity of existing worship forms. 
Each was concerned with making worship a more corpo¬ 
rate, balanced, and reverential action in which the total 
body of the faithful participated. Worship had been too 
heavily weighted in favor of the “preaching of the Word.” 
And we detect in these movements not necessarily a call 
to minimize the Word in worship, but to instill a deeper 
appreciation for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and, 
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generally, to restore a balance between Word and Sacra¬ 
ment in worship that had long been lost. 

o o o 


It should be remembered that the term “liturgical 
renewal” embraces such divergent elements as dogmatic 
theology, church architecture, incense, and sanctuary 
lamps. To discuss the renewal in all its phases from theory 
to liturgical paraphernalia would be an overly ambitious, 
if not impossible, task. In our treatment, therefore, we 
must necessarily be selective and concern ourselves with 
the movement in the United States as it affects corporate 
worship. More particularly we shall discuss the revival of 
the Lord’s Supper in worship. This aspect of worship has 
become the subject of intense interest as regards both 
belief and practice. We shall pay particular attention to 
efforts being made to understand the Sacrament more 
fully and to renew and strengthen its observance in the 
churches, even those which traditionally have given little 
attention to the Eucharist. 

MOTIVES FOR REFORM 

If the liturgical movement seeks to reform worship, 
what precisely in worship stands in need of reform? From 
the time of the Reformation, homo reformatus has enjoyed 
much more freedom in worship and belief. His faith is no 
longer something “dictated” to him by ecclesiastics; it is 
rather unfolded for him as he meditates on the Scripture 
or listens to its exposition by ministers of the Word. Wor¬ 
ship and the sacraments are not now the sacred preserve 
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of priests, but are to be the property of all. As an indi¬ 
vidual thus liberated, he feels a sense of emancipation and 
finds worship more meaningful. During it, he is brought 
personally into the “setting forth” of his redemption in the 
God-encountering service of Word and Sacrament. At the 
start of the Reformation the ideal Christian worship serv¬ 
ice contained Word and Sacrament and was considered to 
be incomplete and unbalanced without both elements. 
This was the doctrine of Luther and Calvin; it is a matter 
of established history. But history is not always kind to her 
heroes, and we know that historically the desired balance 
was all too soon thrown awry in favor of the “preaching of 
the Word.” Though Lutherans were at first quite respect¬ 
ful of this balance, the Reformed Churches that derive 
from Calvin and Zwingli almost from the start de-empha- 
sized the sacramental side of worship and put the greater 
stress on preaching. In time even the Lutheran churches 
succumbed, and by the eighteenth century Protestant 
church services were generally centered around the ser¬ 
mon and the preacher, so much so that in the mind of non- 
Roman Christians the “preaching of the Word” became 
synonymous with worship. In many places Holy Com¬ 
munion was a distinct service and was rarely celebrated. 
A critic of the period comments that, as the altar was re¬ 
moved from the scene, with it went much of the unifying 
force that corporate sacramental life fosters. Religion was 
gradually reduced to the “subjective,” the “personal,” and 
“pietistic”; the pulpit , unlike an altar, seemed to lack the 
symbolic power to mold a group of individuals into a com¬ 
munity. 7 Worship thus evolved from an action that was 
basically corporate and devoted to community adoration 
into a preaching service. It became something very di¬ 
dactic in tone, or moralizing, or in the case of the learned 
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preacher something of a course in Christian culture. Even 
the Word, which was the heart and soul of Protestant 
theology, too often became an instrument to inject piety 
or induce a religious experience. Objective biblical preach¬ 
ing became rare indeed. The subjective, personal, and in¬ 
dividualistic elements in worship seem to have triumphed 
over the sacramental aspect, which was reduced to a rare 
appendage. Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Protestant worship retained this “intellectual 
flavor”; the Word was addressed to the mind and con¬ 
science alone, as though man were soul and nothing more. 
Protestant liturgists refer to this time as the “spiritualiz¬ 
ing” period of worship where man’s soul was divorced 
from the material side of his being. Worshippers were 
treated not so much as men of flesh and blood; they were 
simply “souls.” 

Liturgists are convinced that Christian worship was 
never intended to be an individualistic enterprise or so 
subjectivistic in tone. Certainly the doctrine of the great 
Reformers never urged this; they cannot be blamed. Pro¬ 
ponents of the renewal lay the blame for the loss of the 
corporate character of worship to the modern infections of 
Pietism, Rationalism, and Liberalism. Pietism, which 
dominated Lutheran and Reformed bodies through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, stressed the impor¬ 
tance of personal, individual piety. The dogmatic formula¬ 
tions of earlier years became less important and in time 
gave way to the fostering of personal, subjective feelings; 
religion was no longer a matter of creeds, but of “salvation 
awareness.” Worship had to jar man into a religious ex¬ 
perience of some sort before it was thought to have any 
value. Thus worship too often ended up in a service that 
was man-centered; the objective adoration of God seemed 
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almost secondary. Man came to church not so much with 
thoughts of adoration and thanksgiving; he came to look 
for something good for the spirit, something that would 
give his soul food for thought. It was during this period 
that sacramental worship, if had at all, was used as a 
stimulant to subjective faith; its objective necessity and 
efficacy went completely unstressed. When Rationalism 
and Liberalism further infected this subjectivistic tend¬ 
ency, corporate and sacramental worship lay mortally 
stunned, for Rationalism “naturalized” religion and de¬ 
stroyed the supernatural as Liberalism “freed” man from 
all the restraints of formal religion. These infections are 
by no means moribund, and it is this composite heresy of 
Modernism which stands as the prime enemy of the re¬ 
forming liturgist. This is the heresy which, in sum or in 
part, has minimized or denied the need for ancient lit¬ 
urgies, consecrated worship forms, and sacraments of 
divine institution. 8 

The liturgical movement, then, addresses itself whole¬ 
heartedly to the problem of exaggerated individualism 
which has tended in the past two hundred years to reduce 
many Protestant churches to little more than “private 
devotional assemblies.” Its answer to Pietism, Rationalism, 
and Liberalism is an attempt to restore the supernatural 
authority of revelation and the truly divine-human charac¬ 
ter of worship. If it works to restore historical, fixed forms 
of worship, it is not because it derives some quaint delight 
in dabbling with antiquities. It rather sees such liturgies as 
proclaiming the ancient faith in a truly magnificent man¬ 
ner. These liturgies proclaimed that man was not an 
isolated soul in the sea of the saved, but an integral part 
of a community that witnessed to its faith and worshipped 
its God as a family. If the movement has an apostolic 
insistence to it, it is this: it wants to reclaim the “disasso- 
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dated” Christian and put him squarely where he belongs, 
in the corporate Christian community. If preaching has 
been over-emphasized, at times to a sentimental extreme, 
there should be an attempt through proper liturgy to 
bring preaching within bounds and restore proper balance 
to worship. Hence the many attempts to restore the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. A Lutheran authority, speaking 
of the reform within his denomination, says: 

Luther and the Lutheran Confessions retained the Mass 
and knew no other Main Service than the full Communion. 
The Blessed Sacrament was torn out of the Service in many 
sections of Lutheranism [during the periods dominated by 
Pietism and Rationalism]. This is one of the great concerns of 
the liturgical movement, to restore the Eucharist to the main 
service . 9 

This is true to a lesser extent in the Reformed Churches, 
but the Lutherans, traditionally liturgical, are calling more 
and more for balance. The Gospel is to be proclaimed in 
eveiy worship service; nevertheless, the Gospel can be 
proclaimed by Sacrament as well as by Word. Lutherans 
and many Reformed are returning to the conviction that 
the ideal Christian service is one that contains both ele¬ 
ments; thus the message and deed of the redemptive act 
of God in Christ are not only proclaimed by word of 
mouth but are acted out before the eyes of the faithful 
through the sacramental action. Liturgists in both tradi¬ 
tions are calling for more frequent celebrations of the 
Eucharist. 


NEW TESTAMENT RESEARCH 

Since habits of worship rooted in Pietism and Rational¬ 
ism still prevail within the churches, more than simple 
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exhortation is needed to convince churchmen that there is 
a need for revival. The exegetical discoveries of the past 
several decades have given valuable and needed support 
to liturgical theory. Since in many ways Protestants are 
Christians of the Word, whose absolutes rest not in 
churches, clerics, creeds, or symbolic formularies but in 
Scripture, the biblical revival became a great source of 
liturgical revival. Nineteenth-century Protestant exegesis 
was not exceptionally concerned with the problem of 
cultus. The cult of Christians was looked upon as second¬ 
ary in the total Christian picture or as something of a 
vehicle for “setting the mood” for religious experience. But 
the exegesis of recent years speaks out emphatically on the 
central position of the cult in Christian life. It speaks out 
strongly too on the role of the church. The New Testament 
church is no “devotional sounding-board” but a “worship¬ 
ping fellowship,” a koinonia, a group, an organism. The 
koinonia is not conceived as a coming together of privately 
saved souls; it is the collective creation of Christ. There is 
an inseparable connection between Christ and “His 
people.” The Church is of Him, it lives by Him, it is His 
Body. To be churched is to become a member of the Body 
of Christ. If the new life and holiness are to be realized, 
it will be within the fellowship of all Christians in Christ. 
And as this Body is an organic thing, so is its worship. It 
is not a private, personal thing; it is corporate, communal. 
Worship that is not centered around Christ and His people 
is no worship at all; apart from Him there is no acceptable 
worship before the Father. Thus the Lord’s Supper, the 
Eucharist, the Breaking of the Bread, has been shown to 
be the heart of Christian worship, for here “Christ is with 
us.” The eating of the Body of Christ, the drinking of His 
Blood is no mere obediential, commemorative exercise. It 
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is the necessary means of creating the Christian koinonia 
and the expression of its reality. It seems remarkable that 
when Christians could not come to worship, the Eucharist 
was brought to them. This is not to say that the exegetical 
scholars have reached unanimity as to the meaning of the 
Eucharist by any means; but they have agreed on its im¬ 
portance and central position in the primitive cultus. This 
new understanding of primitive worship has caused 
searching questions on the part of all churches, especially 
those which have not given a very important place to Holy 
Communion. 10 


TRADITION 

New Testament research has also vindicated to some 
degree the role of tradition. Tradition is seen as an active 
element in the formation of Scripture. Studies like those of 
Rudolph Otto, Hans Lietzmann, and Oscar Cullmann 
declare that the truly biblical cuts much deeper than a 
collection of pious, humanistic homilies and sermons, or a 
simple narrative of salvation in and through Christ; it is 
very much concerned with cultus, community, Eucharist, 
mystery. These biblical beliefs are the product of a living 
tradition. And just as the primitive Christians lived in a 
tradition, so do we; it forms the pattern of our Christian 
beliefs and practice just as it formed theirs. It is the Holy 
Spirit who is at work communicating the eternal truths of 
Christ through Scripture and tradition. He must be con¬ 
sistent; He cannot contradict Himself. Tradition is a living 
thing that has always featured in the transmission of the 
salvation message and deed. A. C. Outler in a recent study 
counsels his coreligionists that they cannot “cancel the 
interim centuries and then somehow manage to recover 
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New Testament Christianity intact and undefiled.” 11 Else¬ 
where he intimates that Protestants look upon tradition as 
something extraneous to revelation, something of the dead 
past that they fear may dominate them in their present- 
day search for Christ. They seem to say: “If we have 
worship problems, let us not go back to a decadent past, 
but solve them in the here-and-now presence of the 
Spirit.” Outler would invite his fellow Protestants of the 
living present to “re-enter the ‘dead past’ and discover 
what made it alive when it was the living present.” 12 Such 
a spirit has prompted great liturgical research among 
patristic scholars. Even Karl Barth sees in the tradition of 
liturgy something comparable to the witness to be found 
in Scripture; for liturgy, he says, gives “to the faithful a 
sense of the continuing nature of the Church. A liturgical 
prayer passes on from one generation to another, often 
across the centuries, the witness of the faith of the 
Fathers; it enlarges the horizon of our personal piety into 
that of the Church Universal.” 13 And A. G. Hebert warns 
liturgists who would experiment with worship principles 
derived from some other source dian Scripture and tradi¬ 
tion: “It is not for us to devise new and clever ways of 
worship; we must learn what the Holy Ghost taught our 
Fathers in the Faith, first during the biblical period, and 
then in the period which has followed.” 14 


ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 

If something additional was needed to give the liturgi¬ 
cal movement stature in the eyes of Protestants who were 
yet unimpressed, the ecumenical movement “gave the 
increase.” No matter what criticisms are leveled against it, 
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this latter movement is one of the most astounding facts in 
contemporary Christianity. For over fifty years Christians 
have come together, conscious of the scandal of their dis¬ 
unity before the world, bent on the task of forging a new 
unity of faith and order. Christians desirous of unity are 
coming more and more to see that this means not only 
consensus in doctrine but consensus in the meaning and 
general practice of worship and the sacraments. After 
years of frustrations and frictions and moments of near 
collapse, the movement is still alive and addresses itself 
seriously to the problems a “ti*ue community” must face 
up to. There has been established in this community a 
unity of worship in a very broad sense, but ecumenical 
leaders are not satisfied with this and are working for a 
unity of worship more consonant with the principles of 
liturgical renewal. Says Professor Outler: 4 Any unity 
among Christians . . . must mean a sacramental com¬ 
munity.” Realistically he admits the immense problems 
such a unity implies, but approaches the problem with 
Christian hope: 

. . . We have discovered that the limits of sacramental 
communion are already wider than we had supposed . . . 
[and yet] we have faced up squarely to the fact of the pain 
and heartache, which divisions at the Lord’s Table must rightly 
cause. We now recognize that the sacraments and their “due 
administration” is perhaps the sorest of all our problems. Yet 
even here, candor and openness have led us to see a present 
unity which bears the promise of something yet greater. . . . 
We have not yet found a way to a truly common Eucharist for 
us all, but we know that this is the final ground on which we 
aim one good day to stand. Thus, it is heartening to see a 
constant increase in the concern and longing for a sacramental 
community, a font and a Table where all may feel at home and 
be at home. 15 
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Within ecumenical organizations, the liturgist usually 
finds a sympathetic audience with whom he can discuss 
the danger of liturgical indifference; here also he can 
share in the liturgical scholarship of the great ecumenists 
whose goals are in part identical with his own. In the next 
chapter we shall mention some of the ecumenical Eucha¬ 
ristic pronouncements pertinent to liturgical renewal. 


MERGERS 

Within and without the ecumenical family, Protestant 
churches have experienced a number of mergers. The 
effect of these mergers on liturgical revival is hard to 
assess, but in such moves a reappraisal of the theory and 
form of worship must necessarily be undertaken, and 
undoubtedly this brings to the fore the question of the 
proper position of the sacrament in worship. Most of the 
merging churches have set up commissions on worship to 
treat of this problem. In the case of mergers between dif¬ 
ferent denominations, worship and sacramental dogma 
may be in for a compromise, but this is not always the 
case—as, for example, in the Church of South India. The 
liturgy of this church was formulated with great care and 
with special regard for retaining the best in the 4 ancient 
liturgies, especially Anglican, Calvinist, and Eastern Or¬ 
thodox elements. Official spokesmen say that the greatest 
cohesive factor in melding together these varied traditions 
has been the liturgy of the church. An interesting study of 
this liturgy can be found in T. S. Garretts Worship in the 
Church of South India . 1G In the case of federated church 
unions of the same denomination, at least one such group 
is witnessing a great liturgical revival. A recent report of 
the Liturgy Commission of the Lutheran World Federa- 
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tion noted that “there is evident almost everywhere in the 
Lutheran World Federation an increased concern with 
questions of worship . . . [there is also] a recognition 
that the chief service on a Sunday is fundamentally a serv¬ 
ice with sermon and Holy Communion” and such a service 
“is being xealized more and more in liturgical practice. 17 


EXPERIMENTS 

As was noted earlier, much of the liturgical renewal in 
America derives its inspiration from works published by 
European theologians and from movements and experi¬ 
ments already in progress in Europe. It might be well to 
mention some of the more interesting and influential ex¬ 
periments, many of which are in some sense a flowering of 
movements mentioned earlier. Certainly significant and 
creative experiments in corporate Eucharistic worship are 
taking place in the Church of Scotland. A remarkable 
instance of such renewal is attested to by the work of the 
Iona Community which operates in and around the isle of 
Iona. This community gives special witness to the social 
implications of the corporate nature of the Christian 
family in liturgy and work. Its liturgical life is centered in 
common prayer and the sacraments, and its influence is 
being felt in neighboring communities where worship has 
become very much enriched with sacramental emphases. 
Many American liturgists have traveled abroad to observe 
this experiment and have come away very much im¬ 
pressed. The Church of Scotland has produced some in¬ 
fluential liturgical scholars whose works call for deeper 
investigation into the real meaning of worship, e.g., D. H. 
Hislop, D. M. Baillie, T. F. Torrance, and W. D. Maxwell. 
Dr. Maxwell particularly seeks to recall the Presbyterian 
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churches of Britain to the former position where the 
Eucharist enjoyed the central place in worship. Such a 
tradition is seen by him to be thoroughly in keeping with 
Reformed Calvinistic doctrine. 

On the Continent there is another group in the Re¬ 
formed tradition that has done much “to restore to public 
worship its character of divine service in the adoration and 
glorification of God, giving it an outward form worthy of 
its spiritual content.” 18 We refer to the Swiss French Pastor 
movement known as the Eglise (it Liturgie, formed in 
1930; its first president was a renowned liturgist, Richard 
Paquier. This group has managed to create an atmosphere 
within L’Eglise Reformee in which liturgical renewal has 
been welcomed by laity and clergy alike. 19 Many from 
this group were instrumental in drawing up the new liturgy 
of L Eg Use Reformee, published in 1948, of which Pastor 
P. Bourguet writes that it “. . . is an enrichening rather 
than a re-shaping; without ceasing to be reformed, it is 
more catholic and sacramental in emphasis, because it 
grew out of a rediscovery of the idea of the Church. It is 
undeniable that in almost all our parishes it has proved the 
effectiveness of that unity achieved among us.” 20 Within 
this same church has been formed a religious community 
of men who have contributed much to theological discus¬ 
sions on worship. It is the community of Taize in rural 
Burgundy. Among its members there has developed a 
deep common liturgical life. This Protestant fraternity 
considers its most vigorous contribution in the field of 
liturgical renewal to be the relating of liturgy to daily life. 
The monastic community is self-supporting through 
manual works, and its members are pledged to celibacy, 
obedience, and poverty. Its journal, Verbwn Caro, has 
proved a scholarly voice for the theology of the movement 
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within Calvinist and allied traditions. Max Thurian’s Joie 
cle Ciel sur la Terre gives a good description of the liturgi¬ 
cal life as it is conceived by this group. 21 The community’s 
founder, Roger Schutz, says of it that it is not so much an 
experiment that invites imitation as an example of “living 
liturgy.” 

In the present German Lutheran Church a number of 
liturgical brotherhoods are being formed whose aim is 
confessional; that is to say, they are working for a return 
of the pristine doctrine of Luther, with emphasis on a 
return to Luther’s liturgical posture as well. One of the 
more notable of these is the Evangelical Brotherhood of 
St. Michael, which developed out of the Berneuchener 
Movement. 22 This group has returned to the “classic Mass” 
and the ancient prayer hours of the Church. 23 These and 
other groups in Germany and like-minded Lutherans in 
this country have worked hard to restore the spirit of 
Luther and the confessions to their liturgies, as the Re¬ 
formed have attempted to revive the spirit of Calvin in 
their liturgy. Lutheran liturgists especially insist that 
pastors take seriously the Symbolical Works, 2 ' 1 for they are 
seen to contain the major theses of the liturgical revival— 
strong biblical preaching coupled with a strong belief in 
the importance of the Sacrament of the Altar for the 
church’s worship and life. Some of the influential writers 
in this apostolate are 

Barth, Gogarten, Jeremias, Sasse, and other scholars . . . 
[who] have leaped over the provincial forms of impoverished 
centuries to find guidance and inspiration in the doctrinal and 
liturgical writing of the Reformers and the witness of the 
Church Orders of the classic period of the sixteenth-century. 
Luther research has reinforced this effort. Nor have they 
stopped at the sixteenth century. In recent years more and 
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more attention has been turned to the question of worship in 
the New Testament and the early Church. 25 

Other works by Lutheran authors that have had influence 
on the liturgical revival are the significant works of Ru¬ 
dolph Otto and the scholarly works of Hans Lietzmann, 
whose monographs on early Christian liturgy have pro¬ 
voked much discussion and stimulated much research. 
Archbishop Yngve Brilioth of the Church of Sweden, men¬ 
tioned earlier, has had wide influence, and his work, 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice , is ranked among the li¬ 
turgical classics. 

Liturgical renewal which has developed soundly within 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Anglican com¬ 
munions is having its effects on Protestant liturgists, who 
consult very frequently the liturgical literature of these 
communions. To trace this intercommunion influence 
would be a study in itself. We content ourselves, therefore, 
with a mention that there is a liturgical rapport in many 
quarters between Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and other 
Protestant liturgists. 20 There is a liturgical series of inter¬ 
denominational nature entitled “Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship” edited by Dr. G. W. Lampe, which has wide 
circulation and influence. 27 
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How extensive is the movement in America? Much 
uncertainty surrounds this question. The author has ap¬ 
proached a representative number of Protestant pastors 
with the express purpose of learning their particular views 
concerning the revival and to learn what position they 
think the Eucharist should have in worship, as well as to 
obtain a concrete understanding of their sacramental 
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beliefs. This will be gone into more extensively in Chap¬ 
ters 4-8. Here we will give some general indications of the 
direction toward which the renewal is heading and the 
manner in which it attempts to spread and live the gospel 
of liturgical renewal. 

To my knowledge there is no journal acting as the 
official organ of the Protestant liturgical movement. Indi¬ 
vidual denominations—as, for example, the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Lutherans, United Church of Christ, etc.— 
have set up commissions on worship, but these are not 
specifically committed to what we would call liturgical 
revival. It is true that these commissions discuss and enter 
into the study of the liturgical, sacramental aspects of 
worship, and thus indirectly help to enunciate the aims of 
liturgical worship within a denominational context. Many 
liturgical churchmen are on these committees. Generally 
speaking, the groups were formed to help in the revision 
of service books and facilitate the “ordering of worship 
services’; they do nevertheless discuss all aspects of wor¬ 
ship, including the relation of Scripture studies to liturgy. 
Such discussions are certainly helpful to the cause of li¬ 
turgical revival. But the apostolate of the movement (if 
we can so call it) is advanced as an individual effort—by 
the individual theologian and liturgist through his writ¬ 
ings, or through the individual pastor who translates the 
principles of the movement into parish practice. Fraterni¬ 
ties of like-spirited pastors are found within the denomina¬ 
tions, and these help to solidify the movement. Seminaries, 
after long years of neglect, are beginning to give more 
stress to courses in liturgies. Such courses (and now even 
departments), almost unheard of a few years ago, are 
being added to the curriculum of the seminaries and are 
gaining stature, e.g., at Princeton, Union Theological 
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Seminary, Northwestern, etc. Liturgists complain that 
there is thus far no scientific approach to the principles of 
Christian worship, but some feel that this is bound to come 
as the worship revival develops deeper roots. 

Within the denominations we find some privately pub¬ 
lished liturgical journals of merit, e.g., a group of Lu¬ 
therans from the Missouri Synod, Augsburg Confession, 
publish a private quarterly, Una Sancta, which is devoted 
to the liturgical apostolate. The magazine is a good sound¬ 
ing-board for discussion and has enjoyed popularity not 
only with Lutherans but with many non-Lutheran bodies 
as well. The Lutherans also publish a scholarly journal, 
Response, which deals with the artistic aspects of worship. 
Within Methodism there is a quarterly called The Versicle, 
which enunciates the liturgical convictions and reflections 
of members of the Order of St. Luke, a sacramental fellow¬ 
ship of Methodist ministers and seminary students. Many 
leading liturgists contribute articles to the larger denomi¬ 
national and inter-denominational journals. The move¬ 
ment, without aiming to convert anyone, has been able to 
present an intelligent apologia for its own position through 
such media. Here too those oppositely disposed can and 
have stated their case against the renewal. Another means 
of spreading information and enthusiasm for the move¬ 
ment is found in the student and alumni publications issu¬ 
ing from the seminaries. Examples of these would be, for 
the Lutherans, AMGD (Ad Majorem Gloriam Dei), 28 a 
student publication devoted to the worship life of the 
Lutheran Church; and The Seminarian, a student journal 
of theological opinion and discussion. 20 Motive, a magazine 
of the Methodist Student Movement, and the Perkins 
School of Theology Journal often include articles relative 
to the revival. Most major denominational seminaries have 
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similar student publications, and it is here that one fre¬ 
quently finds material on the revival, since the movement 
derives much of its energy and drive from the seminary 
students and young ministers, who seem to be more 
sympathetically involved in the sacramental aspect of wor¬ 
ship than their elders. 

Within the major denominations liturgical societies are 
being formed to bring ministers together who share the 
same convictions of the value of liturgical worship. The 
Methodists have the liturgical society already referred to, 
the Order of St. Luke. It is interesting to note that many 
members of this organization also belong to the Methodist 
Sacramental Fellowship of England; there is an exchange 
of materials between these two groups and occasionally 
an interchange of pastors. Further examples of liturgical 
fraternities would include the Society of St. James, organ¬ 
ized by Dr. Berthold von Schenk and other Lutheran 
liturgists in 1925. The society was definitely committed to 
the liturgical and sacramental apostolate, and though no 
longer existing as a “fraternity of Pastors,” its work is 
carried on by the Institute for Liturgical Studies at Val¬ 
paraiso University in Indiana. This institute meets annu¬ 
ally and is open to non-Lutherans; however its aim is to 
study the liturgical heritage of the Lutheran Church and 
to consider ways of deepening the liturgical life of its 
congregations. At a recent meeting some of the major 
discussions centered around the “Qumran Meals and the 
Lord’s Supper,” “Communion with Christ according to the 
New Testament,” “The Theology of the Holy Communion 
in Sixteenth- and Twentieth-Century Lutheranism.” 30 A 
more recent society formed within Lutheranism is the 
Society of the Incarnate Word, which has committed itself 
“to work for a fuller sacramental life in the Church and 
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for the return of the Holy Eucharist to the central point of 
the worship life of the church.” The liturgical society 
formed in Scotland in 1865, the Church Service Society, 
has its American counterpart within the Presbyterian 
Churches and it is called by the same name; like the 
original fraternity it is devoted to the apostolate of liturgi¬ 
cal renewal and sacramental re-emphasis within the Pres¬ 
byterian Reformed Churches. From information received 
relative to the research of this work, the author learned 
that pastors from other denominations are making tenta¬ 
tive plans to set up liturgical confraternities within their 
own communions for the purpose of liturgical discussion, 
if not liturgical commitment. 

An agency of some importance for disseminating in¬ 
formation on liturgical efforts taking place in this country 
and abroad is the Commission on Worship of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The Commis¬ 
sion publishes certain liturgical works such as hymnals, 
studies of the Christian Year, a Pamphlet Library of Wor¬ 
ship, etc., which liturgists find very helpful. The organiza¬ 
tion has no official role even within the ecumenical family 
but could be a good clearing house for disseminating the 
best in liturgical literature in this country. It now serves 
the movement by supplying information allied to liturgical 
renewal through its departments of architecture, music, 
ways of worship, etc. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that recent 
creative architectural productions have proved to be ex¬ 
tremely helpful to the goals of the liturgical revival; such 
works are not only restoring beauty to its rightful place in 
Christian worship, but in interior design and appointment 
are quite sacramentally oriented. Thirty years ago most 
churches of Puritan association in this country were archi- 
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tecturally little more than auditoria whose furnishings 
were so austere and drab that one could only think that 
beauty and art, once the close ally to man in his worship 
of God, had been exiled. Artistic beauty in any way com¬ 
parable to that of the magnificent cathedral of Chartres, 
whose beautiful wood carvings, intricate stone work, and 
lustrous stained glass speak so eloquently of the faith of its 
builders, was generally lacking from works produced by 
Protestant church builders until very recently. If the li¬ 
turgical renewal cannot take the credit, at least it can 
rejoice that “many churches of the Puritan tradition have 
reached the point where they recognize the necessity of 
breaking with ... a tradition . . . [which over-empha¬ 
sized] intellectual worship 31 . . . [and avoided] . . . the 
beautiful aids to worship .” 32 Relating the architectural 
revival with what we have said earlier about the role of 
tradition in the liturgical renewal, a national publication 
recently made an interesting comment: 

Tradition is proving a challenge and a help to modern 
church architects in unexpected ways. A prime example is the 
fast-growing liturgical movement, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, which emphasizes the centrality of the Mass or 
Communion for the church, and goes back for precedent to the 
early Christian practice whereby the congregation gathered 
around the Communion table and actively participated in the 
sacrament. “What we are seeking to restore,” says San Fran¬ 
ciscos Episcopal Bishop James Pike, “is the family around the 
table of the Lord.” Out of this liturgical movement has come 
a demand for the altar-centered church . 33 

Architectural revival has been but one expression of 
the return of the exiled beauty to worship . 34 Beauty has re¬ 
turned in the form of good liturgical music, provocative 
symbols in the design and ornamentation of churches, 
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liturgical vestments, etc. No longer are such things seen as 
an “aping of Rome.” Many Protestants are beginning to 
see in music, the pageantry of processionals, the dignity of 
vestments, etc., elements, which if used properly and with 
restraint, can “furnish a vast psychological appeal to the 
whole personality, instead of to intellect and conscience 
only .” 33 The underlying philosophy of this renaissance of 
religious art is extremely appropriate to the purposes of 
the liturgical movement, for man comes to worship not as 
a listener only; he comes to be in the presence of His Lord 
and to humble himself in total submission and adoration to 
the person who is God. The locale of worship is therefore 
very important and should help to evoke within man’s 
spirit a sense of the presence of God in the sanctuary. The 
liturgist rejoices that there are so many beautiful ways “by 
which the Spirit of God may find his way into the hearts of 
honest worshippers,” who by these means are aided to find 
in worship “the Real Presence of the Living God .” 30 It may 
be true that many use these aids in their services only as 
means to set an emotional mood, lacking solid sacramental 
and theological substance; still if the content of sacra¬ 
mental conviction is missing, the liturgist can be thankful 
that the externals of a theological insight are to be found 
in such surroundings. 

Generally speaking, the major denominations in this 
country have been engaged in issuing and subsequently 
revising service books for the past seventy-five years. This 
work has been pursued with a view to improving worship 
services in general and is not directed to any specific litur¬ 
gical renewal. Yet, this kind of work has given a uniformity 
to the worship forms of the various denominations, e.g., 
the Methodists, the Lutherans, Presbyterians, etc. Liturgi- 
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cal theologians have assisted in the formation and revision 
of these service books and doubtless have been instru¬ 
mental in restoring much of the sixteenth-century flavor 
to services of the Lord’s Supper contained in them. If the 
New Testament scholarship is discernible in these works 
and liturgies, it is due in large part to the work of these 
men as well. Both the United Lutheran Church in Amer¬ 
ica and the Missouri-Synod Lutherans have issued revised 
service books recently, and these have proved satisfactoiy 
to most liturgical pastors. The Presbyterians and Metho¬ 
dists have issued books of worship, and, with each succes¬ 
sive revision, liturgically oriented pastors notice that there 
is an increasing debt to the “main stream of historical 
Christian liturgy”; even a pronounced borrowing “from 
Anglican, Lutheran, and Eastern Orthodox forms.” These 
service books have encouraged more congregational par¬ 
ticipation and are returning gradually to the celebration 
of the liturgical church year. In such revisional operations 
there seems to be a leaven at work which can give litur- 
gists comfort. 


FREE CHURCHES 

The so-called Free Churches—most of which are in¬ 
clined to be non-liturgical, if not anti-liturgical—have not 
been in the forefront of the liturgical movement. Still they 
are very much taken up with the “worship revival” and this 
is perhaps the necessary preparation for the sacramental 
revival. Free Churches are more and more availing them¬ 
selves of fixed forms of service and fixed liturgies of the 
Lord’s Supper. Members of free church groups have be¬ 
come disillusioned with the loose and almost chaotic at- 
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mosphere that prevailed in free worship some few years 
ago. An observer of this spontaneous philosophy of wor¬ 
ship comments that: 

. . . many have come to feel that slovenly extempore serv¬ 
ices are an insult to God; [thus] . . . several denominations 
have recently compiled and published their own prayer book 
and service book, not to be forced upon their congregation, but 
for voluntary use. And a generation of young people is grow¬ 
ing up in these churches that is accustomed to the use of 
responsive, antiphonal material, accustomed to the reading of 
carefully prepared prayers, and to the planning of special 
worship programs with utmost care and devotion . 37 

Some notable contributions in the field of liturgical schol¬ 
arship have been produced by free churchmen, e.g., in 
1936 a group of English Congregationalists published a 
symposium on Christian Worship , edited by Nathaniel 
Micklem. Another influential work is P. T. Forsyth’s The 
Church and the Sacraments. These and an American work, 
Willard L. Sperry’s Reality in Worship , published in 1926, 
have stimulated much discussion among free churchmen 
dedicated to liturgical renewal. A bibliography of perti¬ 
nent works by free churchmen and Lutheran and Re¬ 
formed theologians will be found in the general and 
denominational bibliography sections at the end of this 
book. Certainly, as one pages through church publishing 
house catalogues, one comes to realize that American Prot¬ 
estant denominations no longer devote their printing 
energies exclusively to the publication of sermon anthol¬ 
ogies, polemical works, or volumes on the “good life,” for 
one sees a vast body of literature discussing liturgy, its 
principles, scriptural exegesis, New Testament and early 
Church studies, and the relation of these latter to the 
formation of traditional Christian liturgies. 
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OPPOSITION 

This is not to say that the sacramental and liturgical 
renewal has been extended the “right hand of fellowship” 
by any means, for there are many who are opposed to the 
reform and who are quite vocal in their opposition. Funda¬ 
mentalist and conservative groups especially have spoken 
out sharply against it. It is said by them to be destructive 
of the spiritual character of the Lord’s Supper, reducing 
it again to the pagan, superstitious rites of the middle 
ages. It is seen to be an imitation of Roman ways or a re¬ 
turn to the abuses that were purged at the time of the 
Reformation. 38 The opposition is most in evidence where 
the instructive element in preaching has not advanced 
much beyond the level of morality tirades, or where reli¬ 
gious preaching has been more “literalist” than solidly 
biblical. These critics look upon liturgical stress as either 
theatrical indulgence, or magic, or something too fixed and 
confining, an obstacle to the free movement of the Spirit 
throughout the congregation. Also since liturgical worship 
is the expression of some sort of creedal conviction, funda¬ 
mentalist and liberal clergymen whose creeds are highly 
ethereal and personal consider liturgical worship an out 
and out restriction of their personal freedom under the 
Spirit. 


SUMMARY 

This liturgical-reform movement, unsupervised and 
unorganized, is a difficult phenomenon to synthesize. It is 
impossible to follow its progression with scientific pre¬ 
cision from its vague beginnings to its present state. At 
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best we can arrive at its general causes, see some of the 
principles that animate it, and view somewhat superfi¬ 
cially its manifestations. The movement in the main is one 
of revival and reaction. It seeks to revive the best in cor¬ 
porate worship; it reacts to those elements that have con¬ 
tributed most to the destruction of the concept of the 
bodily unity of Christians in Christ. To a liturgist the great 
abuse in Christianity today is in the reduction of religion 
to the small world of the individual; to make religion a 
private rendezvous between the soul and God is to limit 
terribly the full Christian picture. Advocates of liturgical 
renewal want to take the total man, body and soul, and 
unite him with his brothers in Christ, worshipping the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. In its quest 
for a truly corporate and sacramental community the 
movement has been aided by valuable research in the 
areas of New Testament and Patristic studies; also the 
scholarly commentaries on the recent editions of the works 
of the Reformers have called attention to forgotten wor¬ 
ship insights of the sixteenth century. Here have been 
found some of the necessary remedies to fight the infec¬ 
tions of Pietism, Rationalism, and Liberalism. Christianity, 
which has been reduced in many areas to a loose-knit 
league of “devotional assemblies” or “humanistic societies,” 
must be restored to supernatural vigor through strong 
biblical preaching and a deeper sacramental life: this is 
the strong conviction of most liturgists today. In short the 
Word which so clearly speaks of the centrality of the 
Eucharistic cultus in the primitive Christian community 
can no longer be “set over against” the Sacrament. The 
two must stand as mutual supports in the full glorification 
of God. 

The truly amazing thirst for unity among the churches 
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manifest in the ecumenical movement has played a re¬ 
markable role in the unfolding of the story of liturgical 
revival. Christ, the one Shepherd, called in His earthly 
Kingdom for but one flock; Christians humbly admit that 
the flock in its division is a terrible scandal before the 
world. The liturgist is aware of the scandal also, and he is 
especially concerned with the lack of organic unity within 
the scattered flock; instinctively he seems to turn to the 
Word and the Eucharist as the balanced “food” our Lord 
would feed His flock to unite them in that very unity He 
spoke of as existing between “Himself and the Father.” 
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Ecumenical and Denominational Interest 
In Liturgical Renewal 


The Protestant ecumenical conferences of this century 
have provoked earnest discussion on the nature of Chris¬ 
tian worship and the role of the Eucharist in worship. The 
ecumenical movement, concerned with the scandal of 
disunity,” seeks to bring Christians of various traditions 
together in the hope that their incidental differences in be¬ 
lief and worship can be reconciled. It also seeks to investi¬ 
gate and foster those elements which Christians share in 
common so that from lesser unities the greater unity Christ 
desired for His Church may one good day emerge as living 
fact. Christ would surely have His people believing the 
same; similarly, He would want them essentially to wor¬ 
ship the same. And so ecumenical leaders in the spirit of 
prayer and fellowship have pursued the goal of unity by 
discussion and debate. 

While some agreement is being realized in areas of be¬ 
lief (e.g., the Trinity, baptism, the spiritual unity of all 
Christians, etc.), unanimity in the matter of worship, 
Eucharistic worship especially, has been sadly lacking. 
This has been particularly evident in the frustrations that 
accompany attempts to conduct intercommunion services. 
Some, such as the Free Church groups, believe that inter¬ 
communion is demanded to show forth the unity that al- 
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ready exists within the ecumenical family; others (e.g., the 
Orthodox, Anglo-Catholics, and some Lutherans) consider 
such action to be entirely out of place, for they feel fellow¬ 
ship in the Sacrament should come only after much fuller 
agreement in doctrine and more universal acceptance of 
the organic structure of the Church. They also believe that 
the haziness which surrounds the role of the ministry in 
the celebration of the Sacrament should be dispelled be¬ 
fore intercommunion becomes a fact. This latter group 
sees Communion not so much as a means, but as the end 
product of ecumenical striving. Still, the question is raised 
at every ecumenical gathering; thus far no satisfactory 
solution has been found. In fact, Leonard Hodgson at 
Lund, Sweden, spoke of the question as ‘packed so full of 
emotional dynamite,” that he counseled all to approach 
the question with care, “lest it should strike a spark that 
would blow our whole movement to pieces.” 1 A recent 
meeting of the Ecumenical Youth Assembly at Lausanne 
illustrated how explosive an issue it is. These young men 
and women, when they were informed that they would not 
be able to “share Holy Communion” together, rebuked 
their elders and with youthful forthrightness demanded 
“that until the church can give them a sacrament which is 
not divided, it should not ask them to attend an assembly 
where their relationships are embarrassed by this crucial 
division.” 2 

The Lund Conference of Faith and Order asked 
whether the reasons that keep men separate at the Table 
of the Lord are pride and stubbomess only. The leaders of 
the conference had to admit that there is much of both at 
work in all of us, but reminded participants that theologi¬ 
cal difficulties arise from “profoundly held differences of 
conviction about the nature of the Church and the sacra- 
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ments.” 3 And so, if satisfactory solutions are to be realized, 
they must come in God’s good time, assisted by scholarly, 
patient efforts to understand the sacramental doctrine and 
practice of the churches. Ecumenical conferences have 
therefore endeavored to throw increasing light on the 
significance and meaning Christians attach to the Eu¬ 
charist. This is especially true of Faith and Order 
meetings. 

In a discussion of the Protestant liturgical movement it 
is natural that we should turn to the more significant pro¬ 
nouncements that have issued from these meetings. Cer¬ 
tainly the aims of the two movements are parallel in that 
they both desire to see Christians united in some corporate 
manner in belief and worship. In fact many liturgical 
scholars find the climate at these meetings more suitable 
for proclaiming the gospel of liturgical renewal than their 
own denominational atmosphere which is often cool or in¬ 
different to the cause of renewal. Three conferences have 
dealt specifically, either in open session or in committee, 
with the question of Eucharistic belief. They have been 
the conferences of Faith and Order held at Edinburgh in 
1937 and at Lund in 1952, and the North American Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order held at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1957. 
We will confine our remarks to these three meetings, for 
they represent what is perhaps the best theoretical discus¬ 
sion concerning the Eucharist among Protestant ecumeni¬ 
cal scholars today. 

First, what are the impressions of ecumenical leaders 
concerning worship in general? Happily they feel: “There 
is a growing sense that worship is not to be thought of as a 
gathering of individual pious Christians, but as a corporate 
act in direct relation to the Lord of the Church.” 4 More 
specifically, how would they define this “corporate act?” 
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Ecumenists would say that “worship is the concentration 
of all faculties on corporate self-giving to God in response 
to his love and in praise of His glory. All is centered upon 
Him, and we only come into the picture at all as living 
recipients of His living self-communication.” 5 Does this 
necessarily imply a liturgical form of worship? No, for 
some say that the definition can be fulfilled by means of 
so-called “free worship,” where the Spirit is permitted to 
breathe where He wills. People who subscribe to this in¬ 
terpretation make little if any use of ceremony, rites, and 
sacraments; they maintain that fixedness distracts more 
than it helps the soul to reach God. Some very few would 
even say that the Word is not of great consequence; the 
important thing is to wait quietly on the Spirit. 

However, most ecumenists would say that the defini¬ 
tion agreed upon can best be fulfilled in liturgical worship 
implying some sort of fixed forms which involve the Word 
and the Sacrament. Some would hold that the substance of 
worship is to be found in the sermon; the Sacrament is an 
addition, a way of confirming or dramatizing the promise 
proclaimed in the preaching of the Word. Another school 
would say that the Sacrament is the substantial act of wor¬ 
ship; the preaching of the Word is a herald to the coming 
presence of the Lord in the Sacrament. A third position 
would call for a balance, for it sees the sermon and Sacra¬ 
ment as complementary to each other. It is this latter 
group that is acting as a mediator to draw the extreme po¬ 
sitions together. This group emphasizes that there is great 
importance and a definite sacramental force in the sermon 
and the preaching of the Word, but maintains also that the 
Sacrament is of equal value, for no one can deny the in¬ 
junction of the Lord to “break the Bread” and to “drink 
the Wine.” To reduce these injunctions to a spiritual sense, 
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as liberal scholars advocate, would contribute much to the 
total destruction of not only the doctrine of sacraments but 
even the Christian doctrines of creation and the Incarna¬ 
tion as well. It must be recalled, says Lund, that the first 
work of worship is not instruction nor edification but the 
giving of glory to God. The Eucharist, as an institution of 
Christ Himself, with its connotations of sacrifice, redemp¬ 
tion, presence, union, and anticipation, evokes a spirit of 
adoration and thanksgiving unlike anything else. Many 
ecumenists are calling for a deeper and more thorough un¬ 
derstanding of the Sacrament, as well as for more frequent 
celebration. They are convinced that once the Sacrament 
has been restored, balance between Word and Sacrament 
will follow in due course. 

Lund and Edinburgh have rejoiced in the liturgical re¬ 
vival of worship and approve the deeper reverence being 
given the Sacrament in many sectors of the Church. These 
conferences give much of the credit for the new worship 
revival to the “recovery” of the works of the Reformers 
and the deeper insights that have emerged from New 
Testament and early Church studies. Commenting specif¬ 
ically on the liturgical renewal, Faith and Order at Edin¬ 
burgh says that it “is not a fad that has gripped aestheti¬ 
cally inclined churchmen: it is a movement that seeks 
ultimate answers to the problems of the Church in her 
worship.” The conference goes on to elaborate: 

Liturgy is not something prepared and made by man, as a 
scientific text book, or even as a novel or a poem is made. The 
Church is a living body and its liturgical forms are the ex¬ 
pression of its life. Liturgical renewal is neither emendation 
nor creation, but an attempt to enter or re-enter the liturgy of 
the Upper Room, from which springs all our sacramental wor¬ 
ship, and the synagogue services which are the origin of our 
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preaching-centered worship. Such an entry has to be made in 
very different conditions. Decisions have to be taken which are 
not only doctrinal but existential. Liturgical experiments are 
attempts to decide where we stand in the Church of God, and 
what, being where we are, we have to do. 6 

That such observations are brought into the full light of 
ecumenical discussion meets the full approval of liturgical 
Protestants; worship is thus owned to be something sa¬ 
cred in a corporate, organic sense. There is definitely a 
turning away from the “ad-lib,” the ‘personal,” the “arbi¬ 
trary” in worship. The trend within member churches is 
towards a fixed liturgy of some sort; not, as they say, 
toward the utterly rigid type that characterizes Roman 
Catholic and Anglican practice, but one in which freedom 
can be exercised. Christians formerly at home with a more 
spontaneous type of prayer are moving toward liturgical 
forms. However they endeavor to retain a certain freedom 
in this new formalism; they feel that formal and free 
prayer are not mutually exclusive. In this connection, 
much attention is being brought to bear on the liturgy of 
the Church of South India, which allows for both types of 
prayer in her liturgy. T. S. Garrett says, for example, that 
there are places in the rite which call for “silent worship”: 
“It is a defect in most of our common worship that little 
time is allowed for quiet waiting upon God. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the times of silence appointed here [at the 
General Confession] and before the Communion will be 
long enough to allow the worshippers to make a definite 
act of inner devotion.” 7 

In view of the wide dogmatic background of partici¬ 
pating members, it should not be expected that the ecu¬ 
menical meetings would attempt to speak systematically 
of the Eucharist. They have not done so; they speak in 
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broad but definite enough terms. All the conferences agree 
that the Eucharist has a memorial aspect; that it is the 
“setting forth” of the redemptive drama is presupposed. 
Edinburgh asks the next obvious question: “Is Christ pres¬ 
ent in the Sacrament?” It answers most emphatically in the 
affirmative: “We all believe that Christ is truly present in 
the Eucharist, though as to how that presence is manifested 
and realized we may differ.” 8 And Edinburgh insists that 
no matter how widely the churches differ, and indeed 
how fruitless have been efforts thus far to engage in ecu¬ 
menical intercommunion, “the important thing is that we 
celebrate the eucharist with the unfailing use of Bread 
and Wine, and of prayer, and of the words of institution, 
and with agreement as to its essential and spiritual mean¬ 
ing.” 0 Without intending to do so, however, Edinburgh 
had offended some Orthodox, Anglo-Catholics, and Lu¬ 
therans by concluding that: “The presence, which we do 
not try to define, is a spiritual presence.” 10 Having learned 
the potential disputes latent in discussions of this aspect 
of the Eucharist, ecumenical meetings thereafter trod 
lightly when speaking of the mode of Christ’s presence. 

Another question which the conferences find extremely 
delicate is that of the ministry and the validity of sacra¬ 
mental administration. Still, some pronouncements have 
been forthcoming on this point. At Edinburgh, Faith and 
Order, not wanting to deny the universal priesthood, still 
seems to call for some kind of special “orders” for the “due 
administration” of the Sacrament: “We believe that every 
sacrament should be so ordered that all may recognize in 
it an act on behalf of the universal church. To this end 
there is a need of an ordained ministry recognized by all 
to act on behalf of the universal church in the administra¬ 
tion of die sacraments.” 11 Lund is not so clear when it 
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states: “. . . it is to the church of Christ that the sacra¬ 
ment of Holy Communion is entrusted, and wherever a 
minister celebrates, his action involves the implicit claim 
that he does so as a minister of the Church Universal.” 12 
Perhaps the problem of ordination in itself is not as impor¬ 
tant as some would make it, for at Edinburgh it is said: “It 
is our Lord Jesus Christ who through the Holy Spirit 
accomplishes every sacrament, and the action of the minis¬ 
ter of the Church is only instrumental. The sacraments are 
celebrated by the minister, not in virtue of any personal 
right of his own, but as minister of the Church.” 13 If the 
problem of ministry is not grave to some ecumenists, they 
must admit that it is still one of the thorniest problems 
they have to deal with, for “most of our Churches believe 
that our Lord has called forth in His Church a stated min¬ 
istry. To this ministry alone the leadership of certain acts 
of worship is restricted.” 14 The churches are still trying to 
make clear the basis for such a restriction. 

In the matter of sacramental efficacy Edinburgh states: 
“We agree that the sacraments practiced by any Christian 
Church which believes itself to be observing what Christ 
appointed for His Church are means of grace to those who 
partake of them with faith.” 15 The sacraments are not to be 
looked upon as pure symbols to which man’s faith gives 
the substance, for the conference says: “. . . the sacra¬ 
ments are given by Christ to the Church as outward and 
visible signs of His invisible grace. They are not bare sym¬ 
bols, but pledges and seals of grace, and means whereby it 
is received. Grace is bestowed in the sacraments within 
the fellowship of the Church by the personal action of 
Christ upon the believer. Faith is therefore a necessary 
condition for the effectual reception of grace.” 10 Such faith, 
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however, does not seem to override the objective design of 
God in the sacramental action. 

The conferences are slow to cry “superstition” when 
speaking of the material elements of the sacraments. At 
Lund we hear: “. . . elements like water, bread, wine 
which the Lord has appointed ought to play a distinctive 
role in worship . . . the use of material things must be 
carefully studied in the light of our agreement that Chris¬ 
tian worship takes place as the Triune God makes Himself 
known to His people in Word and Sacrament.” 17 Man is 
not so much the “disembodied” spirit of yesterday; he 
knows and understands through material signs. The con¬ 
ference implies that there is no reason why man, presup¬ 
posing faith, cannot be sanctified and made holy through 
use of God’s appointed signs. In this connection a Catholic 
can note with interest an observation that issued from a 
report on the matter of magic. The report states: “the 
words ‘magic’ and ‘magical’ have in the past been used all 
too loosely and too irresponsibly as terms of reproach. The 
sin of magic does not lie in the association of divine power 
with matter, but in the attempt by man to control that 
power by material means in an ungodly and quasi-inde¬ 
pendent way.” 18 

The eschatological aspect of the Sacrament is gaining 
more notice in ecumenical conversations. A thorough de¬ 
velopment of this phase of Eucharistic worship can be 
found in the article by T. F. Torrance that appears 
in the volume, Intercommunion . 10 Admitting that the 
Churches formerly gave little thought to this element of the 
Eucharist, ecumenical conferences observe with approval 
that this aspect is being given more attention in Eucha¬ 
ristic celebrations. For example, in many of the liturgies of 
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the reformed tradition it is noted that the words of institu¬ 
tion are concluded with the text, “for as often as you eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, you show forth the Lord’s 
death until he come.” (I Cor. 11:26) Eastern Orthodox 
liturgists have helped to stimulate interest in this regard, 
for their rites are fairly rich in eschatological allusion. The 
Reformed Church of France in its prayer of intercession 
closes with the Didache prayer, “Come, Lord Jesus.” In 
the Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland and 
the Book of Public Worship of the English Congregational 
Church the Eucharistic consecration prayer includes a re¬ 
membrance of the promise of the Lord’s return in glory. C. 
H. Dodd gives a good summation of this new emphasis: 
“. . . past, present, and future are indissolubly united in 
the Sacrament. It may be regarded as a dramatization of 
the advent of the Lord, which is at once His remembered 
coming in humiliation and His desired coming in glory, 
both realized in His true presence in the Sacrament.” 20 

One of the more striking ecumenical contributions to 
Eucharistic thought has been discussion that calls atten¬ 
tion to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. The notion 
of sacrifice is extremely controversial, especially among re¬ 
formed and evangelicals, who all too often equate the 
word with repetition. They insist firmly that Christ’s sacri¬ 
fice on Calvary was all-sufficient and is not to be repeated 
or re-offered in any sense. And yet the rite is rich in sacri¬ 
ficial overtones: “the body given”; “the blood shed”; “the 
new covenant in my blood”; “Christ our Pasch,” etc. 
Edinburgh in its broader proclamations interprets these in 
a completely spiritual sense; the Sacrament is looked upon 
as a spiritual “setting forth” or “proclamation” of His once- 
for-all sacrifice. The main concern in the Eucharist is 
not offering Christ to the Father but in offering ourselves. 
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the sacrifice of our lives and our praise to the Father 
through Christ. In such a sacrifice the fruits of Christ’s 
once-for-all sacrifice are communicated to us. To allay the 
fears of the evangelicals the conference clearly states: 
“We do not in any way offer Christ; the sacrifice is one of 
fellowship. We are able to bring our sacrifice of worship 
and service because we are united with Christ and through 
Him with one another.” 21 And yet the case for a more real¬ 
istic comprehension of sacrifice is not closed, for recent re¬ 
search has re-opened the question, and it is now being 
asked if sacrificial language does not appear in a new light 
when the idea of re-presentation 22 replaces that of repeti¬ 
tion, and when communion and offering are seen as two 
sides of the same thing. Evangelicals insist, “the Eucharist 
is Communion”; others are now asking, “is not sacrifice a 
form of communion?” An extremely interesting observa¬ 
tion in this connection has come from the Anglican bishop, 
F. C. Hicks, who clearly disowns any idea of repetition or 
material sacrifice in the Eucharist; and yet he speaks of 
“another sacrifice.” Christ’s whole life for him is summed 
up in the words, “Lo! I come to do Thy will, O God!” His 
life from birth to death was a sacrifice of obedience. And 
the bishop comments: 

He still obeys, while He reigns at the Father’s right hand, 
for He still is Man. But as the Christian Church grows, He no 
longer obeys alone. His obedience is His offering, and we obey 
in Him. As we offer Him, we offer ourselves—our souls and 
bodies, with the offerings of the elements of bread and wine, 
and whatever other gifts we bring. They, like ourselves, are 
offered; offered and, in acceptance, transformed; and the eter¬ 
nal Sacrifice, vindicated and secured by the all-availing death, 
once died, is the whole Godward movement of service, which 
is also worship, of worship, which is also service, towards the 
Throne. 
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That offering is what we join in, not in our worship only in 
the earthly sanctuary, but in the dedicated conduct of our 
daily life; and since our contribution to worship and to service 
alike is still imperfect, we can only offer it in union with the 
whole Body of which He is the Head. So we offer ourselves in 
Him, for His merits, and Him for ourselves. And in and 
through that offering we are received, at the earthly image of 
the heavenly Altar at which we make it, at what is also the 
earthly Table of the Lord, as children at our Fathers Board, 
at home, already on earth, in our Fathers eternal House. 

So the Communion is not possible without the offering, the 
offering incomplete and purposeless without the Communion: 
and both are covered by the ever-renewed memorial and 
pleading of the Cross. 23 

So the Eucharist is in a sense a “sacrifice ever-going on,” 
“intercessory,” “the eternal pleading of the Cross,” in 
which our offering can somehow be included. We have 
been told that the paper, of which the above is a formal 
revision, stimulated much discussion. Some saw support 
for the bishop's view in the new exegetical handling of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Previously the reformed interpre¬ 
tation was that the “sacrifice at the heavenly altar” was 
meant to imply the abolition of all sacrificial practices here 
on earth. Such an interpretation is now held to be doubt¬ 
ful. The Epistle can be used in support of the bishop's con¬ 
tention, and of the traditional Orthodox form of liturgical 
worship, namely that in the Eucharist the crucified, risen, 
and ascended Lord unites Christian worshippers with 
Himself in His eternal self-offering to the Father. 

At the time, little support was given to this new ap¬ 
proach; certainly the reformed and evangelicals would 
have no part of it. Most of the Lutherans were disap¬ 
pointed that so much time was being devoted to esoteric 
discussion of sacrifice; they thought more time should 
have been given to the aspect of “real presence.” It goes 
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without saying that the new view received much praise 
from the liturgists at the conference. All concurred, but 
some were disappointed, in the concluding minimal state¬ 
ment at Edinburgh: that the Eucharist is a sacrifice in the 
sense of an offering of praise and thanksgiving in gratitude 
for the blessings received from the one sacrifice of Christ 
on Calvary. However, in the later summary statement at 
Lund concerning the Eucharist there seems to be some rec¬ 
ognition of the “new doctrine”; note the words in italics: 

This dominical sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, con¬ 
trolled by the words of institution, with the use of the 
appointed elements of bread and wine, is (a) a memorial of 
Christ’s incarnation and earthly ministry, of His death and 
resurrection; (b) a sacrament in which He is truly present 
to give Himself to us, uniting us to Himself , to His eternal 
Sacrifice , and to one another; and (c) eschatologically, an 
anticipation of our fellowship with Christ in His eternal 
kingdom. 24 


OBERLIN 

Before the ecumenical meeting at Oberlin, a group was 
set up to study in depth the Eucharist and prepare a re¬ 
port of agreements for discussion at the conference. A pre¬ 
paratory committee, working before the conference and 
known as the Austin group, brought together views repre¬ 
sentative of most of the major Protestant traditions. The 
report of this group was set in somewhat negative terms 
owing, it seems, to the fact that Baptists and others on the 
committee had some misgivings about using the word sac¬ 
rament in connection with the Eucharist. The Oberlin Sec¬ 
tion on the Lord’s Supper corrected this and issued its 
“statement of agreements” in more positive terms. The 
conclusions of these two statements, one more restricted, 
the other as broad as the Oberlin Conference itself (thirty- 
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nine distinct churches, Protestant and Orthodox), present 
perhaps the best Eucharistic summary of beliefs among 
ecumenical Protestants today. Since we find here beliefs 
generally sympathetic to the cause of liturgical renewal, 
we will set down the doctrinal agreements somewhat in 
detail. 

First we note that the churchmen who gathered at 
Oberlin rejoiced at the unity they had already achieved, 
but confessed painful awareness, “that it was at the Table 
of the Lord, given to us as the continuing Sacrament of 
unity, that Christians in history have been divided from 
each other and continue to be separated.” 25 Still the Spirit 
had been at work drawing them to greater understanding 
even in this most controversial area. Oberlin, like the 
earlier conferences, recognized the Spirit at work in the 
“liturgical movements present in all our churches with 
their . . . deeper concern with the Lord’s Table . . . and 
in many new areas of insight gained into the life of the 
apostolic church.” 20 The conference urged its members to 
pursue further study of the Eucharist in a biblical context, 
“not in the sense of using the Scriptures as an arsenal of 
texts to support . . . points of view, but in the sense of 
seeking a fuller understanding of the sacramental life of 
the apostolic church.” 27 

The Eucharistic committee agreed that the Sacrament 
as set forth in Scripture had four dimensions: (1) com¬ 
memoration; (2) participation; (3) proclamation; (4) an¬ 
ticipation. The Oberlin Section on the Lord’s Supper set 
forth their agreements in much the same language. With 
regard to the Eucharist as commemoration Oberlin stated: 

At the Table of the Lord the Church remembers in thanks¬ 
giving and gratitude the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (I Cor. 11:24). What is meant by this commemoration 
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is more than mere recollection of a past event. Our agreement 
is based on a fresh understanding of the biblical doctrine of 
God and history. The God of the Bible has not only acted 
decisively in the past through Christ’s atoning death and resur¬ 
rection; He continues to act in the present; He will continue 
to act in the future. 28 

Thus, as Christians commemorate the past act, Christ 
through the mediation of His remembered death becomes 
present in the action of recall. 

In the matter of participation, Christ is seen to be per¬ 
sonally present in the whole service. “Rejecting any one¬ 
sided preoccupation with the elements in isolation, we 
agree that in the entire eucharistic action the whole Christ 
is personally present as both subject and object, i.e., as the 
One who is at the same time the Giver and the Gift.” 29 
Since the living, triumphant Christ is present, we as His 
people participate in His risen life. This is the fruit of His 
promise to His Church. 

Is there agreement concerning the fruit which this par¬ 
ticipation implies? Yes, says the report, presuming repent¬ 
ance and faith, the believer receives “the crucified and 
risen Christ;” 30 also with faith, “the believer as an ‘empty 
vessel’ receives the fruits of redemption, including the 
forgiveness of sins, justification, sanctification, newness of 
life, and communion with his brethren. The Holy Spirit 
bears witness in the present to the reality of these fruits 
and directs our hope to their realization in the consum¬ 
mation of God’s purpose (Romans 8:16-17).” 31 

As proclamation the Eucharistic action which derives 
from that which was “prophetically and proleptically set 
forth in the Last Supper” recalls us to the Table where the 
covenant was announced and ever continues: “This do in 
remembrance of me.” (I Cor. 11:24-25). In Holy Com- 
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munion God proclaims anew His covenant to remind us of 
His fidelity to the cause of our salvation. In proclaiming it 
anew He hopes to inspire our response. This response is 
manifest by our reverent “worship, service, obedience . . . 
the service of God by His people in their witness.” “The 
Eucharist,” says the report, “is the central response of the 
Church to God’s gracious act in Christ. It requires the cor¬ 
porate service of God by His people (leitourgia in the 
New Testament sense).” 32 

In the Eucharist God’s covenant with man is renewed as 
revealed and sealed in Jesus’s sacrificial surrender of His life 
to God and for man. It points continually both to the con¬ 
stancy of God’s faithfulness to His covenant people and to 
the relationship maintained by the renewal of the life of faith¬ 
ful obedience through the power of the Holy Spirit. The new 
age has broken through; God in Christ makes all things new. 
It is to this covenant life that we, as heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ (Romans 8:7), are called and come in the 
Holy Communion. We are “a royal priesthood, a holy nation” 
(I Peter 2:9), called to offer to God our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, ourselves, our souls, and bodies. By personal 
participation in the body and blood of the One Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are strengthened for life in the corporate com¬ 
munity of the new covenant and enabled to discern our one¬ 
ness with each other. The blessings we receive at the Lord’s 
Table empower us for our witness and work in the world into 
which we are sent. 33 

Looking at the Eucharist under the aspect of anticipa¬ 
tion, Oberlin noted “a growing realization of the eschato¬ 
logical nature of the Eucharist. ‘You proclaim the Lord’s 
death till He come’ (I Cor. 11:26) points unmistakably to 
the relation between the Supper and the Parousia. Our 
communion with Christ at the Table of the Lord is thus 
both a present participation in His risen life (I Cor. 10:16) 
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and a foretaste of the Messianic Feast.” (Mark 14:25; Rev. 
10:7-9) 31 

Having set forth the Eucharistic elements about which 
the churches are in agreement, Oberlin suggests that such 
agreements are “only the preface to the larger task which 
still confronts the churches in their eucharistic life. This 
task, put in its simplest terms, is the heightening or, in 
some cases, a recoveiy of an utter seriousness toward the 
Eucharist as the Sacrament of communion between Christ 
and His Body and the Sacrament of unity in the Body.” 35 
The conference confessed negligence in not discussing the 
problem of “due administration” of the sacrament, inti¬ 
mating that the time was perhaps not yet ripe “for a really 
fruitful exploration of these long standing disagreements.” 36 
But with study, patience, and the guidance of the Spirit it 
hoped the day might not be too far off. 

OTHER VOICES 

In view of the wide spectrum of Eucharistic belief and 
practice manifest in these ecumenical conferences, it is re¬ 
markable that they could issue even so extensive a report 
of agreements as this. It might be asked, is there anything 
taking place within the individual denominations that 
compares to these ecumenical reports? As we mentioned 
earlier, the denominations have formed worship commis¬ 
sions to discuss various liturgy problems in a “confessional” 
context; these groups also attend to the periodic revisions 
of service books, relating the new biblical and patristic 
data to present forms of worship and Eucharistic practice. 
But these groups are not acting under the urgency or with 
the motivation of preparing for intercommunion services; 
thus they work more leisurely, knowing that their work 
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will only have a loosely official character. Their findings 
are more exhortative than imperative. The best they can 
do is to call attention to neglected aspects and indicate 
some insights that make for more meaningful celebration 
of the Sacrament. They can as a group, or more commonly 
as individuals in the group, call for a restoration among 
their co-religionists of the balance that has been upset by 
concentration on the Word. How influential their exhor¬ 
tations are is difficult to say; certainly those in favor of 
liturgical renewal, as we have outlined it, are heartened by 
the stature and prominence of the theologians who have 
spoken out so eloquently for deeper Eucharistic belief and 
more reverent Eucharistic practice. 

For example, Archbishop Yngve Briliotli, the much re¬ 
spected Lutheran theologian from Sweden, not only de¬ 
plores the Eucharistic indifference displayed by many 
Lutheran pastors, but calls for a wider scope to Eucha¬ 
ristic thought among Lutherans who have narrowed their 
conception of the Sacrament to the confines of presence. 
He states: . . the church today has no grounds for re¬ 
fusing a place to this side of the Eucharist [the sacrificial, 
memorial, and eschatological aspects]; rather she needs to 
aim at recovering the evangelical conception of the sacra¬ 
ment in its completeness, and drawing out the implications 
of Luther’s own teaching and old Lutheran practice .” 37 

An authoritative voice in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
G. van der Leeuw, has called for a much deeper "sacra¬ 
mental realism” to offset the superficially symbolic treat¬ 
ment which the Sacrament has received from pastors in his 
denomination. Admitting that the sacraments are indeed 
“signs,” he feels they should be treated as truly divine, 
biblical signs “in which God acts.” Transubstantiation for 
him is not the answer to the quest for more realism; and 
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the realism he seeks is not to be found in pure symbolism, 
pure memorial. He wonders if there is not a middle path 
between the unpopular “repetition of the sacrifice” and 
the empty symbolism of the memorial. He says: 

The idea of re-presentation, as it is advocated in many 
circles nowadays, Roman Catholic as well as Anglican and 
Lutheran, seems to present some perspectives for a future de¬ 
velopment of sacramental theology of the Reformed Churches 
also. The central Sacrament, the Eucharist, is not a repetition 
of Christ's sacrifice, neither is it a making mention of it in a 
solemn way. But it is the representation of the Act of God on 
Golgotha. By our humble means God is offering to us the 
sacrifice of His Son, presenting it to us. Benedictus qui venit 
in nomine Domini is no ornate phrase but a blissful reality; 
Christ suffering, Christ risen is coming anew to meet and to 
bless us . 38 

Another Reformed theologian, the Swiss Artur Graf, 
laments the superficial treatment accorded the Eucharist 
by some of his coreligionists. To give more substance to 
the Sacrament he asks for a restoration of the anamnesis as 
it was understood in the early church; he seems to imply 
that Zwingli himself might have understood the Eucharist 
in this primitive sense of anamnesis when he insisted that 
the Sacrament be called a memorial. 

Zwingli, too, spoke of the re-presentation of Christ's work 
of salvation fidei contemplatione , and therefore of the realisa¬ 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ. Unfortunately, since his time 
this experience has not been made fruitful. The Church does 
not simply remember the death of the Lord: she “represents" 
the sacrifice itself, letting herself enter into the suffering and 
death of Christ, into His obedience. In that way she proclaims 
His death “until He come ." 39 

Another influential voice within the French-speaking 
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Swiss Reformed Church, Richard Paquier, speaks most 
eloquently of the necessity of giving substance and 
balance to the Eucharistic life which is regaining some 
vigor witliin his church. 

Only in elucidating the relation of the Word to the Sacra¬ 
ment, and in discriminating between symbol and Sacrament 
. . . [can] ... a solid foundation be assured for the laudable 
efforts made during the last few years in the Reformed 
Churches of French-speaking Switzerland to restore the sacra¬ 
ments to their proper place and value in the worship of the 
Church. It must be recognised that the Sacrament is not, 
purely and simply, the Word under another and unusual form, 
but that there is in it something different. ... The new ele¬ 
ment lies in that unitive and mystical quality, which the Word 
does not contain, since it has itself other and archetypal char¬ 
acters. With such recognition established, the sacramental and 
liturgical renaissance will be doctrinally and reasonably as¬ 
sured. Without the adoption of this truly theological view, the 
sacraments, and the community-making liturgy which normally 
accompanies them, will always appear as invaders, or as need¬ 
less postscripts, in the minds of Churches which wish to be 
fundamentally Churches of the Word . 40 

Paquier admits that a superficial routine is often more evi¬ 
dent than theological understanding in much of the Eu¬ 
charistic practice in his church, but he for one has dedi¬ 
cated himself and his movement (JEglise et Liturgie) to 
advancing the apostolate of understanding the Sacrament 
more deeply. 

A Presbyterian scholar of wide influence, T. F. Tor¬ 
rance, is a strong advocate of liturgical renaissance within 
the reformed churches of Britain. ITe does not equate the 
Eucharist in any identical sense with Christ’s “once-for- 
all” sacrifice, but he does advocate an approach which de- 
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parts somewhat from reformed teaching with respect to 
the Eucharist. He says: 

The Eucharist . . . [as] . . . proclamation excludes the 
idea of its being a sacrifice in itself or in its own right. Not 
the actual and literal offering of the sacrifice, but an action 
proclaiming a sacrifice once offered and eternally valid before 
the Father is what the Eucharist effects. In other words, by 
such proclamation the Eucharist becomes the sacramental 
counterpart to the unique sacrifice of Christ, and therefore 
in its own way, inasmuch as it echoes that, and is derivative 
from it, is a sacramental sacrifice . 41 

Many a Catholic theologian would be at home with those 
last two words. Torrance like Paquier looks upon his per¬ 
sonal apostolate in the revival as “penetrating below the 
existing principles [often all too shallow] ... to theologi¬ 
cal foundations in the hope of laying bare the significance 
of the Eucharist as the divinely given sacrament of unity; 
indeed the medicine for our divisions .” 42 

Thus one discerns a definite call for more substance in 
Eucharistic belief. Many authoritative voices interested in 
depth of doctrine have long ago called for more balance in 
Eucharistic practice as well. A German Lutheran, Herbert 
Goltzen, noting that the “Holy Supper is celebrated only 
as a rare appendix” in many of his own churches, suggests 
that, “all church circles which are seriously interested in 
liturgical problems are agreed that this widespread prac¬ 
tice is a distortion . . . and ... on the authority of the 
New Testament and the confessional statements, the res¬ 
toration of the unity between sermon-service and the cele¬ 
bration of the Holy Supper is essential .” 43 

An American Lutheran, Ernest B. Koenker, has called 
for much the same course: 
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The Order of the Holy Communion, including sermon and 
Sacrament, is still the chief service of the Lutheran Church. 
The sacramental climax takes its place in intimate unity and 
co-ordination alongside the kerygmatic climax . . . Blessed 
Martin Luther said of the sermon, “Wens trifft , dens trifft." 
It takes hold of a person here and there, but in the Sacrament 
one cannot escape the personal and individual outreach of 
God. We must overcome the view that sees the Holy Com¬ 
munion as an appendix added on occasion for a few people. 
The unity of the service must be restored in practice and in 
the understanding of our people . 44 


An authority who commands the respect of Presby¬ 
terian churchmen in Britain, the Continent and America, 
William D. Maxwell, reviews the situation in English- 
speaking Presbyterian churches declaiming: 

My conviction is that our worship must become more sacra¬ 
mental. Our first Reformers endeavored to make it so, but in 
this they largely failed. “Once a week at the veiy least,” Calvin 
wrote, “the Lord’s Supper should be celebrated in the Christian 
congregation.” But the magistrates, bound by the old medieval 
conceptions of infrequent communion, opposed and defeated 
Calvin. “Infirmity and ignorance” on the part of the people 
were the words Calvin used to describe the reason for his 
defeat. These forces are still arrayed against the full realisa¬ 
tion of the wholeness of Christian worship, but they must be 
resolutely confronted. Our worship must be sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive to offer the whole of life to God. The task, which 
cannot be accomplished in a generation, and which must be 
constantly renewed, has been passed into our hands. “I have 
been at pains,” Calvin declared, “again and again publicly to 
state that our custom [of infrequent communion] is corrupt, 
in order that those who come after me may more easily and 
freely correct it.” Our custom is still corrupt, and it has not 
been corrected . 45 
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Donald Baillie, of whom it is said that “in the great 
succession of Scottish theologians he stood clearly in the 
front rank ,” 16 in his work, The Theology of the Sacraments , 
recalls the day when the sacraments were a more vital 
part of Presbyterian life in Britain. He had to confess that 
“to most people in the tradition to which I belong the sac¬ 
rament means less now.” And remembering that he heard 
a devout Anglo-Catholic friend once say to him: “To me 
Christianity means the blessed Sacrament,” asked: 

Could many of us Presbyterians say that kind of tiling 
about this Sacrament which from the very beginning in the 
New Testament was the central service of the Christian 
Church? And if not, why not? Can we quite be content with 
the situation? It is true that our tradition has always refused 
to make the sacraments more central than the Word. But it 
has always in its great days refused to separate the Word and 
the sacraments from each other. And if the Sacrament means 
less to us than it did to our forefathers, is it because the Word 
means more to us? I am afraid that it is not . 47 

One of the leaders of the liturgical revival within the 
Methodist Church in America, after reading the new edi¬ 
tion of John Wesley’s Journal, observed: 

Two items struck me rather forcibly. Plis report that from 
Christmas to Epiphany one year they observed the Lord’s 
Supper daily; and again daily during the Octave of Easter. In 
each case he notes that it was “after the custom of the Prim¬ 
itive Church.” . . . This is a sample of Methodism in the 
beginning. This is real Methodism. When will we dare to 
return to it? When we do we will discover anew its spiritual 
power . . . With regard to the sacraments, I am impressed 
more and more with the need of a real doctrinal approach. 
Beauty is our heritage, but beauty without meaning is a delu- 
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sion. We must emphasize as never before, the meaning of the 
sacraments. We must emphasize the Divine Gift and not the 
human surroundings. Paradoxically, the people will be more 
inclined to appreciate a beautiful setting when they under¬ 
stand the sacraments as Gods Gift, an Act of God in the 
midst of His People.‘ ls 

We might ask precisely what bearing these denomina¬ 
tional statements (and these are but a sampling of many) 
have on liturgical renewal? They betray the eloquent con¬ 
cern of many respected Protestant theologians for a much 
deeper and more serious attitude toward the sacraments in 
worship. The works of these men have wide circulation 
and, as we know from personal correspondence, are being 
read and discussed by many American theologians and 
pastors interested in the renewal. The “seriousness” called 
for is more in evidence and the “plea for balance,” though 
a long way from being realized, is much more noticeable 
today than a few short years ago. None of these men have 
called for a rejection of the preaching of the Word; in fact 
in their works they call for more vigorous and biblically 
inspired preaching, such as marked the preaching of the 
early Reformers. But in the total concentration on the 
Word, they do see a slighting of the sacraments; and this 
they feel is an abuse that must be corrected. In the words 
of Oberlin: “The preached word of God is not to be set 
over against the Supper of the Lord. Both are commanded 
by Christ; both are involved in His work of redemption .” 19 
If we come to worship it is not to receive only, but also to 
give. And, as a Catholic, I see a remarkable turn of events 
as I discern in these and other works a resurgence of the 
notion of sacrifice in Protestant theological literature. 
Christians are being reminded more and more that they 
are a “priestly people.” This means more than consecration 
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in the service of God. It means that, as priests united with¬ 
in their Priestly Head, Jesus Christ, they are able in some 
sense to offer the eternal sacrifice of Christ who is ever 
pleading that triumphant sacrifice before the throne of His 
Father. 
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Liturgical Renewal and the Reformers 


We have seen a great impetus to liturgical revival in the 
renewed interest in the cultus of the primitive Christian 
community deriving from recent New Testament exeget- 
ical research. Here the early Christians are shown to be a 
sacramental koinonia, whose worship life is centered in 
the Eucharist. This re-discovery has helped to restore 
somewhat the balance in worship offset by the almost com¬ 
plete concentration on the Word. Also, Christians in their 
ecumenical efforts for a unity of worship have tried to 
search out the elements which lay at the base of all Chris¬ 
tian worship forms so that they may make these common 
realities the foundation of a future ecumenical worship. 
This common base is seen to be largely sacramental. De¬ 
nominations that trace their beginnings to the Reformation 
are also engaged in a reappraisal of the works of the Re¬ 
formers. Sometimes, for example in the case of Luther and 
Calvin, this has proved helpful to the cause of liturgical 
renewal; in others, as in the case of Zwingli, it shows per¬ 
haps some of the elements that logically led to liturgical 
de-emphasis. 

At this time it might be well to set down briefly the 
Eucharistic teaching of these three reformers—Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and Ulrich Zwingli—in order to un¬ 
derstand a little more fully the origins of present Protes- 
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tant Eucharistic theology, much of which stems from the 
works of these men. There is no attempt here to be exhaus¬ 
tive; we do, however, want to be objective, for we think 
that what is found here will help us to understand the 
terminology and thinking of present-day Protestant pas¬ 
tors as they express their beliefs and thoughts on liturgical 
renewal in the following chapters. If criticism is expressed, 
it is not the product of animus but is stated to show the 
elements in the doctrine of these men that Protestant lit- 
urgists feel to be beneficial or detrimental to the cause of 
liturgical renewal. 


LUTHER 

First we consider the Eucharistic teaching of Martin 
Luther. History reveals him as a man whose total body of 
theological convictions issued from a consuming trust and 
belief in the word of God. If he is a sacramentalist, a 
preacher, a reformer (and he is all of these), it is because 
these positions are God’s personal imperative to him thun¬ 
dering from out the Scriptures. To Luther: . . there is no 
greater treasure on earth than the Word of God. The Sac¬ 
rament itself is made, blessed, and sanctified by the Word 
of God. 1 If, then, there were no Word, apparently there 
would be no Sacrament. But the Word assures him that 
there is such a Sacrament, divinely instituted and a means 
appointed to convey saving grace. Indeed this “Lord’s 
Supper” is vital to Luther, for he conceives it as the “Word 
enacted,” “an embodiment of the Word,” the “Gospel in a 
brief summary .” 2 And whenever Luther speaks of the Eu¬ 
charist he seems obsessed with the notion that it has been 
terribly tampered with. He wants to save it from the un- 
scriptural license it has been subjected to at the hands of 
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ambitious and corrupt men. He refers especially to the 
abuse of the Sacrifice of the Mass. In Luther’s conception 
the Sacrament is essentially communion; to make it any¬ 
thing else is superstition. Holy Communion is not offering 
or sacrifice; it is the meeting of Christ and the individual 
soul in intimate union. To take this scriptural reality and 
make of it a sacrificial rite that purports to be a repetition 
of Christ’s “sacrifice” is the highest form of abomination. 
Thus above all in his Eucharistic doctrine Luther wants to 
correct this abuse, and make Holy Communion what ac¬ 
cording to his conviction it alone is, viz., a sacrament: “It 
is a contradiction in terms to call the Mass (sacrament) a 
sacrifice, for the former is something that we receive, while 
the latter is something we offer .” 3 

How is the Sacrament to be restored? By informative 
instruction, the free proclamation of true sacramental doc¬ 
trine through the preaching of the Word. If he gives prior¬ 
ity to the Word in his reform, it is not only because he is 
convinced that there “is no greater treasure on earth,” but 
also because he is convinced that people have been led 
into the “superstitious practice” of the Mass from want of 
proper preaching of the Word. The Mass seemed to him so 
removed from individual, intimate experience; it was 
something to be observed and looked at, not something 
that one could become a part of. This must change. The 
Word and Holy Communion must become something per¬ 
sonal and intimate, the property of all; this is the force 
that motivates his call for Eucharistic reform and a bal¬ 
ance in worship between Word and Sacrament. 

So much for background. What particularly did Luther 
teach about the Sacrament of the Altar? Luther insisted 
firmly that Christ with His Body and Blood was really and 
truly present in the Sacrament. The “body and blood of 
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Christ are truly present in the Supper under the form of 
the bread and wine and are there distributed and re¬ 
ceived .” 1 To indicate the objectivity of this presence he 
says elsewhere: “The bread and wine in the Supper are 
the true Body and Blood of Christ, and are given and re¬ 
ceived not only by the godly, but also by wicked Chris¬ 
tians .” 5 Luther and Lutherans have so often joined the 
words “in, with, and under the bread” to their Eucharistic 
pronouncements that it has led theologians to identify 
their doctrine as consubstantiation. Lutherans generally do 
not like the term, nor, I imagine, would Luther be happy 
with it; for one thing it sounds too scholastic, a term that 
might arise from a sophistic rationalization of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and this again, of course, would be “tampering.” At 
any rate Luther, though firmly believing in the Real Pres¬ 
ence, because of Paul’s words, “the bread which we break, 
is it not the Body of Christ, . . ” believes also that in the 
Sacrament the elements of bread and wine remain; there is 
no change in them whatsoever. There are two “totalities” 
involved: the totality of the elements and the totality of 
Christ. Plow are the two totalities joined in the Sacrament? 
To inquire into such matters according to Luther would be 
vain speculation. The important thing is 

. . . that you embrace the word: “This is my Body which 
is given for you.” Thus eat and drink (spiritually) and nour¬ 
ish your faith. Then take the body and blood as a confirmation 
of such words of God and say: I have not been ordered to 
search and to know how God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, or the soul of Christ is in the sacrament. It is enough 
for me to know that the word which I hear and the body which 
I take are truly those of my Lord and God. Let the subtle and 
faithless sophists search for such inscrutable things and bring 
die deity into die sacrament by magic. The body which you 
take and the word which you hear are His who holds in His 
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hands the entire world and who is everywhere. Be satisfied 
with that . 8 

Luther would thus accept the mystery at face value, ac¬ 
cept again with total faith the Word. However he is not 
above dabbling a bit in scholastic rationalization when he 
refers to the doctrine of God’s ‘ubiquity.’ The divine na¬ 
ture, he says, is everywhere present, and by reason of the 
Incarnation the human nature can be said to be every¬ 
where also. Christ as God can be present with His body 
wherever He pleases. Since according to His promise re¬ 
vealed in the Word He said He would be present with 
bread and wine, He is present. 

When is the sacramental presence of the total Christ 
realized? The sacramental words of Scripture are the 
words of Christ and contain His Spirit; they mean what 
they say and when invoked in a sacramental context they 
effect what they say. So the “words of Institution” cause 
the Real Presence; they constitute the consecration of the 
elements. “The words are the first thing; for without the 
word the cup and the bread would be nothing .” 7 But the 
words must be said in a sacramental context and are effec¬ 
tive only there. 

Even though I should pronounce over all bread the words 
“This is Christ’s body,” nothing would, of course, result there¬ 
from; but when we say in the Supper, according to His insti¬ 
tution and command, “This is my body,” it is His Body, not 
on account of our speaking or because of those words uttered, 
but because of His command ... It is He who has com¬ 
manded us thus to speak and to do and has united His com¬ 
mand and act with our speaking . 8 

Should these words of institution be uttered by one spe¬ 
cially ordained? Luther would want the rite duly admin- 
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istered; therefore, allowing for emergencies: “No one 
should publicly teach in the Church or administer the sac¬ 
raments unless he be rightly called .” 9 But it is the Word 
which causes the Sacrament; the minister can be consid¬ 
ered a cause only in a secondary, instrumental sense. A 
commentator says: “The minister to whom the consecra¬ 
tion is reserved is the minister of the Word and the sacra- 
,ments, the appointed administrator of the means of grace, 
who is not, however, a priest in any other sense than that 
which regards all believers as priests because they are 
members of the priestly people of God .” 10 

What are the fruits to be derived from the Sacrament? 
Holy Communion, as its name implies, was given to us by 
Christ that we might be united with Him. The Sacrament 
in the middle ages, according to Luther, was an object of 
observation and oblation more than participation, and this 
must be remedied. The remedy would be effected by con¬ 
verting the Mass from a sacrificial to a sacramental rite in 
which the people would be able to participate and com¬ 
municate frequently. The main fruit to be derived from 
the Sacrament would be union with Christ and with the 
brethren: a holy fellowship. “The significance of this sac¬ 
rament is the fellowship of all saints, whence it derives its 
common name . . . communion, that is, fellowship, and 
communicare means in Latin to take part in this fellow¬ 
ship, or as we say to go to the Sacrament, because Christ 
and all the saints are one spiritual body .” 11 

Another sacramental fruit much stressed by Luther in 
later years was the “forgiveness of sins,” an expression 
which is meant to include all of the elements consequent 
upon forgiveness: strength, protection, increased faith, and 
the “new life.” The Sacrament is for sinners and the weak, 
those who need pardon from present sin and strength 
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against future sin. Luther often referred to the words of 
Christ that the “Body is given unto the remission of sins.” 
The merciful, forgiving Christ comes in the Sacrament to 
impart forgiveness; faith is not enough, eating is necessary. 
“Therefore whoever drinks of this cup truly drinks the 
blood of Christ and the forgiveness of sins or the Spirit of 
Christ which is received in and with the cup.” 12 And again: 
“In the Sacrament . . . you receive from Christ’s mouth 
forgiveness of sins, which contains and brings with it the 
grace of God and the Spirit with all His gifts, protection, 
shelter, and power against death and the devil and all mis¬ 
fortune.” 13 “In the sacrament forgiveness of sins, life, and 
salvation are given us through these words (‘Given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins’). For where there is 
forgiveness of sins, there is also life and salvation.” 14 For¬ 
giveness thus opens the flood-gates of God’s grace and all 
that grace works in the soul: strength and protection and 
increase of faith. Luther in this connection makes much of 
the traditional element of nourishment in the Sacrament. 

It is indeed called a food of souls, which nourishes and 
strengthens the new man ... it is given for a daily pasture 
and sustenance, that faith may refresh and strengthen itself 
so as not to fall back in such a battle (hindrances and tempta¬ 
tions of the devil) but become even stronger and stronger. For 
the new life must be so regulated that it may continually 
increase and progress . . . 15 

Apparently Luther believed that the Sacrament, while 
it conferred blessings on the soul, also produced benefits 
for the body. “The entire Gospel and the article of the 
Creed, 1 believe in One, Holy, Catholic Church, the for¬ 
giveness of sins (the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting),’ are embodied by the Word in this Sacrament 
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and presented to us. Why should we allow this treasure to 
be torn from the Sacrament?” 16 “(The Sacrament is) an al¬ 
together comforting medicine which helps you and gives 
you life both in soul and body.” 17 There is therefore some¬ 
thing of an eschatological effect to the Sacrament, a prep¬ 
aration of the body for glory as well as the soul, but Lu¬ 
ther does not attempt to explain how, except to state that 
the good of the soul redounds to the good of the body, for 
God has promised resurrection to both. The Supper has a 
relation to the parousia. To investigate the reasons for such 
a relation is to step beyond the evidence of Scripture. 18 

Luther always maintained a love for the Mass as he 
conceived it, namely as Communion, the Sacrament of the 
Altar, the Blessed Sacrament, the Lord’s Supper. At one 
time he urged its daily celebration. At the very least he 
wanted it celebrated each Lord’s Day at the main paro¬ 
chial service. What he could not countenance and made 
his effort to purify were notions of expiation, sacrifice, and 
atonement which the “papists” and “medievalists” had as¬ 
sociated with the rite. Calvary was unique; its efficacy was 
eternal and all-sufficient. It needed no further repetition to 
atone for sins. “The Lord’s Supper does not confer grace 
by the mere performance of the rite, and . . . when ap¬ 
plied on behalf of others, alive or dead, it does not merit 
for them by the mere performance of the rite the remission 
of venial and mortal sins, of guilt and punishment.” 19 
Granting that the Mass could be considered a memorial of 
the unique sacrifice, to offer it as “another sacrifice” was 
blasphemous. “To apply the Lord’s Supper, which was in¬ 
stituted for commemoration and proclamation among the 
living, to the dead . . . is to violate the Second Command¬ 
ment by abusing God’s name.” 20 The Mass is mainly some- 
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thing received, not something offered: “(The Mass) is to 
be a communion, at which the priest and the people re¬ 
ceive the Sacrament for their own person.” 21 

If the Mass cannot be regarded as a renewal, a re¬ 
enactment, a repetition of the Lord’s Sacrifice which was 
offered once-for-all, can it be considered a sacrifice in any 
sense? Yes, it is a sacrifice of ‘praise and thanksgiving.” 
“(The Mass) can be called an offering for the reason that 
prayers, thanksgivings, and the entire worship are there 
offered, as it is also called a Eucharist.” 22 

After conscience, encouraged by faith, has perceived from 
what terrors it is freed, then indeed it fervently gives thanks 
for the benefit and Passion of Christ, and uses the ceremony 
itself to the praise of God, in order by this obedience to show 
its gratitude, and testifies that it holds in high esteem the gifts 
of God. Thus the ceremony becomes a sacrifice of praise. 23 

But by far the stronger emphasis with Luther and Lu¬ 
therans generally lies in the sacramental aspect of the Eu¬ 
charist. 

The Mass was instituted that the faith of those who use 
the Sacrament should remember what benefits it receives 
through Christ and cheer and comfort the anxious conscience. 
For to remember Christ is to remember His benefits, and to 
realize that they are truly offered to us . . . The Mass is to 
be used to this end, that there the Sacrament may be admin¬ 
istered to them that have need of consolation, as St. Ambrose 
says: ‘Because I always sin, I am always bound to take medi¬ 
cine/ 24 

Luther made attempts to purify the Roman Mass. 25 
Critics allow that his rites show signs of purgation, but see 
his purifications as more negative than creative. Instead 
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of recasting the rite he simply removed the parts he 
thought superstitious; he believed once the sacrificial ac¬ 
cretions had been removed and the over-elaborate cere¬ 
monies and complicated musical involvements simplified, 
the Mass would again emerge as the beautiful and simple 
liturgy of the ancient Church. His first attempt at reform 
illustrated his basic attachment to the Roman Mass: it re¬ 
tained the Latin (though this was recited audibly through¬ 
out the service), kept most of the ceremonial, the candles, 
incense, vestments, etc. 26 The greatest change was mani¬ 
fest in the excision of the sacrificial parts, the Offertory 
and most of the Canon. German hymns were used for the 
first time. The service was to be celebrated not as a “spec¬ 
tacle” but only when communicants were present, who 
were not to approach the Sacrament blindly but with 
knowledge of its importance and meaning. Private confes¬ 
sion was not of obligation for one in serious sin, but Luther 
maintained it had high practical value and encouraged 
such confession. The main dispositions for proper recep¬ 
tion were repentance, knowledge of what one was about, 
and deep faith. Communion was in both species by reason 
of Scripture’s command. 

Luther made a big break with the past when in 1527 
he published his Deutsche Messe. This German Mass was 
not intended to displace the Latin rite; Luther felt quite 
at home with the latter. However he thought the German 
rite would have more meaning for the laity. Vestments, 
lights, and for a time altars were retained. To promote an 
atmosphere of fellowship and participation he urged that 
the altar be moved out from the wall so that the celebrant 
could face the people in the basilican position. Again the 
rite is broadly Roman in form, with the sacrificial parts re¬ 
moved. There follows a brief outline of the rite. 
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Liturgy of the Word: 

Introit (The introits were translated into German; ver¬ 
nacular hymns occasionally replaced them) 

Kyrie (In Greek. The Gloria was deleted) 

German Hymns (Replacing the Gradual and Allelulias) 

Apostles' Creed (In German metre; substituted for Nicene 
Creed) 

Liturgy of the Faithful: 

Elements prepared while the Creed was sung (No 
Offertory) 

Paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer 

Short Exhortation (A revival of the ancient prone/ given 
from the altar) 

Recitation of the Words of Institution, accompanied by 
Fraction and Distribution (The remainder of the 
Canon deleted. No prayer of Consecration, Thanks¬ 
giving, Intercession. Elevation is retained; consecra¬ 
tion is effected by reading the Words of Institution 
over the elements. It seems that Luther at times conse¬ 
crated and distributed the elements singly) 

Communion (During this time the Sanctus, Agnus Dei 
and German hymns were sung) 

Post-Communion collect 

Final Blessing (In aaronic form. All was in German except 
the parts noted) 


SUMMARY OF LITURGICAL CRITICISM 

Protestant liturgical scholars see much in Luther’s lit¬ 
urgy and teaching that is commendable, but they are not 
hesitant to point out elements they think inconsonant with 
an “ideal Christian liturgy.” For example they think the 
use of hymns and the vernacular is good; it inspires a sense 
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of corporateness and congregational participation that was 
not usually had before Luther’s time. Since the service was 
audible and celebrated in the basilican position, people 
were able to hear and see the entire service; this made for 
greater understanding and a feeling of being a part of the 
service. Also since Luther’s services retained the use of 
lights, vestments, incense, etc., a warm and rich context 
for worship was provided which the ordinary worshipper 
could appreciate; psychologically it was stimulating to his 
religious experience. The elements that come most under 
criticism are these. The service is seen to lack the objective 
character of the older liturgies. Fellowship was present 
but not the organic fellowship of former liturgies where all 
were united in corporate adoration of God before the altar. 
Worship seemed more of a means to bring God’s grace and 
pardon rather than an objective instrument in itself which 
united the congregation in corporate praise and adoration 
of God. The corporate “we” of former liturgies changes in¬ 
to the more subjective “God and me”; even the response 
invoked is a personal rather than corporate response. Lit- 
urgists also find a marked element of the “didactic” in the 
service, for the hymns and the vernacular were often used 
to bolster the new doctrinal stress. Some find no feeling of 
mystery in the sense that the element of sacrifice is missing 
completely; properly understood this element elicits the 
note of self-oblation and complete submission of the cor¬ 
porate body to God through and in Christ’s sacrifice. In 
Luther’s liturgy the sacramental is present, the instructive 
is present, the gifts of God are present, but the sacrificial, 
the offertory, is not present, and this, liturgists feel, is 
needful in the formation of a complete Christian worship 
service. 
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ZWINGLI 

Ulrich Zwingli, like his contemporary, Martin Luther, 
was a reformer in the full sense of the word. He saw 
abuses, corruption, and superstition at work in the Church. 
In worship, where Luther saw the Mass develop into a 
sacrificial spectacle, Zwingli saw men becoming obsessed 
with the material mechanics of the miracle of transubstan- 
tiation. His major efforts were therefore directed to the 
spiritualization of mans relation with God. If sacraments, 
sacrifices, the machinery of “good works” have monopo¬ 
lized mans religious experience, this must all be changed 
in favor of a more spiritual approach. After all, God is a 
Spirit; when we commune with Him we can do so through 
faith. There is no need to be so taken up with elements, 
rubrics, and the like. God can come into our souls in any 
manner He sees fit, and it is Zwingli’s contention that He 
“more fittingly” enters the soul through the less cluttered 
avenue of faith. It has been maintained by many that 
Zwingli more than anyone else has contributed to the de¬ 
struction of the sacramental principle in Protestant theol¬ 
ogy and liturgy. To many a liturgist he is certainly the 
“villain of the piece.” Why is this so? 

For one thing Zwingli saw no objective efficacy what¬ 
soever in sacraments; they were at best signs of an interior 
grace and justification already granted, means of proclaim¬ 
ing one’s faith in Christ, or a witness and public allegiance 
to His cause. They were not means of grace, nor were they 
instituted to convey the “new life.” Such comes only 
through justifying faith. “I believe, in fact I know, that all 
the sacraments, so far from conferring grace, neither con¬ 
vey nor dispense it ... The sacraments are given as a 
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public testimonial to that faith which is already the pos¬ 
session of each individual. . . therefore I believe . . . that 
a sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing, that is, of grace 
already bestowed.” 27 

A sacrament is nothing whatsoever but an initiation or 
public pledge; it can have no power to free a man’s conscience. 
This only God is able to free . . . they are in error who think 
that the sacraments have any cleansing force . . . The sacra¬ 
ments then are signs or ceremonies by which ... a man proves 
to the Church that he is a candidate or a soldier of Christ. 28 

Once this new sacramental principle is applied to the 
Eucharist, we see the beginnings of a completely hollow 
liturgical life that no longer conceives of worship as the 
“Real Presence,” or the “Sacrifice of the Mass,” or the 
“Blessed Sacrament,” but an empty, symbolic memorial 
service used as a testimonial, a symbolic meal, a commem¬ 
orative recall. A worship for the “distant sojourner” re¬ 
ceived its manifesto in the works and teaching of this re¬ 
former. And we might wonder, if the “distant sojourner” is 
here, can the “disembodied spirit” be far behind. 

More particularly, Zwingli thought Luther much too 
wooden in interpreting the words of Scripture, “Hoc est 
corpus meum — this is my body,” so literally. God in His 
human nature is localized in heaven; therefore the “est” of 
Scripture cannot apply to the elements on the altar. More 
properly they should be interpreted to mean “ significat ,” 
signifies. Christ is present in the sacrament only “in the 
contemplation of faith.” When He urges us to “eat His 
Body” and “drink His Blood,” this cannot be taken in the 
literal sense of the word, for Christ said elsewhere, “the 
flesh profits nothing.” The meaning therefore is symbolical; 
we are urged to feed on the Lord spiritually through acts 
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of faith. If we are insistent and ask further whether there 
is any real presence in the sacrament, Zwingli would say: 

I believe that in the Holy Eucharist, to wit the Supper of 
Thanksgiving, the true body of Christ is present to the con¬ 
templation of faith; by this I mean that those who give thanks 
to the Lord for the benefits bestowed upon us in His Son ac¬ 
knowledge that He truly assumed flesh, in that flesh truly suf¬ 
fered, truly washed away our sins by His Blood, and thus 
everything wrought by Christ for them becomes present, as it 
were, by the contemplation of faith. 29 

Our question seems to be answered vaguely at best. He 
adds no further clarity when he refers at times to Christ’s 
presence as “figurative” and even says: “We, too, speak of 
a sacramental presence of the body of Christ, which means 
that the body of Christ is in the Supper representatively.” 
But lest these statements lead us into believing that Christ, 
the total substantial God-Man is present, Zwingli emphati¬ 
cally cautions: . . that the body of Christ is either really 
present in the Supper by way of essence—I mean the nat¬ 
ural body itself—or that it is orally taken and eaten . . . 
we not only strenuously deny, but steadfastly assert to be 
an error contrary to God’s word.” 30 

Zwingli thus gives the death blow to Catholic Eucha¬ 
ristic doctrine as well as to the “crude substitute” of Martin 
Luther. His theological position is theoretically so non- 
liturgical that we might ask if there is any substantial rea¬ 
son for retaining the Eucharistic rite in Christian worship. 
Admitting a lesser stress for the sacraments and especially 
the Eucharist, there is still a role for the rite in Zwingli’s 
system. It will no longer be the norm of Christian worship; 
the preaching of the Word assumes that role. But the rite 
is not to be abandoned, for the Lord commanded us to “do 
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this in remembrance of Me.” Therefore in obedience and 
love we should celebrate the Supper occasionally. But 
since the notion of “Real Presence” has been replaced by a 
vague symbolism, there must be a new theological motive 
to justify the use of such a rite. It is no longer a physical 
communion with the Lord or a rendering present of the 
sacrifice of Christ in sacramental form. It becomes now a 
commemoration. It will be the divinely appointed means 
whereby we, as a congregation or as individuals, can recall 
the salvation that Christ has wrought in our behalf; this 
memorial of redemption will strike within us the response 
of thanksgiving for Christ’s great love. Thus the Eucharist 
becomes a memorial of God’s goodness to which man is to 
respond with heartfelt gratitude. 

It will also offer us an opportunity publicly to witness 
before Christ and the Church that we believe in Christ. 
“The sacraments assure rather the Church of your faith 
than you yourself.” 31 “They [the sacraments] bring to visi¬ 
ble fellowship with the Church those of us who have been 
received into her invisibly.” 32 As a “witness” the rite can 
also stimulate us into a renunciation of our sinful ways. 
“You proclaim before your brethren that you are a member 
of Christ, one of those who trust in Christ, and further, it 
pledges you to a Christian life, so that if you do not re¬ 
nounce your sinful life, you are cut off from the other 
members.” 33 

But since the emphasis is away from “Real Presence,” 
“sacrifice,” “access to grace,” the rite must suggest an ac¬ 
tion which has a substantive purpose for its celebration— 
the memorial aspect helps, but something more dynamic is 
needed; the desired quality will be found in the idea of a 
“fellowship meal.” Followers of Zwingli associate their 
Eucharistic celebration with the fellowship meal of the 
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early Christians; here in thanksgiving and fellowship they 
can sit side by side with their brethren, all of whom trust 
mutually in the promises of Christ, and rejoice in their 
fellowship. “He who partakes in this public giving of 
thanks declares in the presence of the whole church that 
he belongs to the number of those who trust in the death 
of Christ for us .” 34 

In the case of Zwingli we cannot ask what are the fruits 
to be derived from the Sacrament, for there are in his sys¬ 
tem no objective effects. All depends on the interior faith 
of man. But, as a sign, he would probably say that it helps 
to make Christ’s Gospel clearer to us; in a way it enunciates 
the Gospel in action. Also it provides spiritual nourishment 
of some sort: “The body and blood of Christ are nothing 
but the ‘word of faith,’ [one might say the ‘time for faith’] 
and . . . if we believe the word about the sacrificial death 
of Christ, then our soul is really nourished and refreshed 
with the food and drink of the body and blood of Christ .” 35 
For the most part: “the food ... is faith”; “to eat is to be¬ 
lieve.” But the familiar terms: “forgiveness,” “strength 
against evil,” “intimate personal union,” and the many 
fruits formerly ascribed to the Sacrament by Christians are 
missing from Zwingli’s doctrine. At best it is an occasion 
when Christians join in fellowship and thank God for the 
wonders of His mercy; it is a commemorative meal that 
testifies to our mutual trust in the Lord. It is something we 
do in obedience and faith, not something we approach to 
obtain divine grace. 

The Mass under the reforming hand of Zwingli is un¬ 
burdened of all sacrificial characteristics. We might almost 
assume this, for he called his revised version “An Attack 
upon the Canon of the Mass.” Calvary for him, as for Lu¬ 
ther and Calvin, was unique and could not be repeated in 
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any sense. Therefore the former rite of the Mass becomes 
a feast of remembrance, a commemorative “proclamation 
of the death of Christ until He comes.” The trappings that 
contributed to the superstitions of the middle ages are to 
be removed: vestments, elaborate rites, choral music ac¬ 
companiments, etc. Only those elements should be re¬ 
tained which suffice to invoke a remembrance of Christ’s 
death in a spiritual way. The Mass, no longer a sacrifice, 
will have no need of an altar. In its place there will be a 
communion “table”; this will be covered with a white ta¬ 
blecloth. Communicants take their place in the choir, and 
the deacons carry the bread and wine to them. The serv¬ 
ice finds its distinctive note in the “breaking of the bread.” 
As the deacons present the elements to the communicants, 
they break for themselves a small piece from the bread 
and drink from the cup. Communion is now received 
seated. The rite was confined to four celebrations a year. 
An outline of Zwingli’s German rite follows. 

The Liturgy of the Word: 

The ordinary Morning Service (Concluding with sermon 
and confession of sins) 

Offertory (Here the elements are prepared) 

Invocation 

Collect (Prayer that all understand the service in accord 
with the Lord’s wishes) 

Epistle (Fixed: consisted of the words of institution and 
subsequent verses) 

Gloria in Excelsis (Congregation participated in the reci¬ 
tation ) 

Gospel (Said by senior deacon: Jo. 6:47-63. This and the 
epistle remained fixed until 1846 when the Gospel was 
shortened) 

Apostles’ Creed (Recited) 
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The Liturgy of the Upper Room 
(Liturgy of the Faithful): 

Exhortation 

Fencing of the Table (In order that none approach fraud¬ 
ulently) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Prayer of Plumble Access (Recalled God’s mercy, kind¬ 
ness, gift of only-begotten Son, fellowship and redemp¬ 
tion coming through Him, confession of unworthiness, 
beseeching forgiveness. Doxology) 

Words of Institution 

Fraction 

Minister’s Communion 

Delivery and Communion of the people (“Consecrated 
elements” were delivered to people in their pews, the 
bread by one deacon, the wine by another) 

Post-Communion Psalm said antiphonally (Ps. 113) 

Collect of Thanksgiving 

Dismissal—“Go in Peace.” 

SUMMARY OF LITURGICAL CRITICISM 

The Protestant liturgist does not find much in Zwingli’s 
rite or theology that serves the purpose of liturgical re¬ 
newal. Zwingli’s communion service is symbolic and com¬ 
memorative; it is celebrated rarely and has little about it 
that connotes the presence of Christ. The Lord’s Day is no 
longer the day of the Lord’s Supper. The norm for Chris¬ 
tian worship has become the preaching of the Word. Wor¬ 
ship is mainly attendance on the proclamation of God’s 
Word; it is the time to attest to one’s acceptance of Christ 
through faith; it is the time to give thanks for the promises 
fulfilled in Christ. The liturgist would remove none of 
these elements from Christian worship, but he would be 
insistent that such worship must find its climax in the ob- 
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jective praise and adoration of God through His Son, 
Jesus Christ, who is present in a real way as He promised: 
“I am with you all days, even unto the consummation of 
the world.” True Christian worship must involve adoration 
of God through Christ, who is present not only propheti¬ 
cally, but sacramentally, or it becomes a service more con¬ 
cerned with man’s edification than God’s praise. The litur- 
gist regrets that the realities of Christian worship which 
were given to us by the God-Man Himself have been re¬ 
duced to empty symbols that have no objective value 
before God apart from the value given to them by our 
subjective faith. Worship is tragically reduced to a per¬ 
sonal and subjective thing; it is what we make of it and 
not what God wished it objectively to be: the perfect 
praise of God from His people through the perfect praise 
of His Son. 


CALVIN 

Calvin followed with interest the reforming works of 
Luther and Zwingli and in principle approved of their 
course of action. Like them he was much disturbed by the 
prevailing superstitions.” The abominations surrounding 
the Mass were being eliminated. The Word, so little used, 
was being reinstated, and Calvin was in full accord; he be¬ 
lieved that worship should be the voice of God speaking 
to man through Word and Sacrament. If he disagreed with 
his fellow reformers, it was in the realm of sacramental 
and Eucharistic theology. Calvin believed that both Lu¬ 
ther and Zwingli had been too extreme in their interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture. Luther’s Eucharistic interpretation was 
much too “realistic”; Zwingli’s figurative and symbolic po- 
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sition on the other hand was too “unrealistic.” He firmly 
believed that he had a “middle way” that could effect 
needed Eucharistic reforms without descending to ex¬ 
treme literal and scripturally inexplicable theories. Christ 
is present in the Sacrament in a real manner, but spiritu¬ 
ally; the Sacrament can be an efficacious means of grace, 
for the Spirit acts in and through it when our faith is oper¬ 
ative. But before viewing Calvin’s Eucharistic position in 
detail, we will examine briefly his general sacramental 
position. 

Luther, believing in the objective presence of Christ in 
the sacraments, could be termed a sacramentalist. Zwingli, 
who saw the sacraments as little more than a testimony to 
the presence of grace, was not a sacramentalist; perhaps 
symbolist is a better term. And what of Calvin? It is very 
difficult to establish a category for him. He personally es¬ 
teemed the sacraments very highly and seems to say that 
they are efficacious means of grace, but frequently retreats 
and limits their efficacy to such times as “when the Spirit 
is present” or in the “testimonial presence of faith.” In 
themselves the sacraments as outward signs are nothing. 
When used by God, they can become “secondary instru¬ 
ments” in God’s design to feed our souls spiritually just as 
He uses fire to warm us and the sun to give us light. 30 Cal¬ 
vin in His catechism asks: “When does the effect follow 
the use of the sacrament?” He answers: “When we re¬ 
ceive them in faith, seeking Christ alone and his grace in 
them.” 37 Elsewhere he defines a sacrament more fully as: 

An external sign, by which the Lord seals on our con¬ 
sciences His promise of good-will toward us, in order to sus¬ 
tain the weakness of our faith, and we in our turn testify to¬ 
ward Him, both before Himself and before angels as well as 
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men . . . [and] . . . more briefly . . . it is a testimony of the 
divine favor toward us, confirmed by an external sign, with a 
corresponding attestation of our faith toward Him. 38 

We have need of these “assurances” because of the weak¬ 
ness of our faith and our human condition; but the Spirit 
can act any way He pleases. We know that He is acting in 
the sacraments when we receive them with faith. From 
these statements it appears that Calvin leans more toward 
Zwingli than toward Luther, but Calvin, by reason of his 
high reverence for the sacraments, the Eucharist espe¬ 
cially, cannot be termed a symbolist; perhaps we can more 
rightly call him a sacramental spiritualist. This term may 
become a little clearer as we attempt to outline his Eu¬ 
charistic teaching. 

For Calvin, the “bread” of the Eucharist was not the 
“body,” nor was the bread a mere sign or figure of the 
body. The Sacrament provides us with the “instruments” 
whereby we are “spiritually fed.” 30 And if we ask of what 
consists this feeding, he would say: “[The Spirit feeds us] 
with the substance of the flesh and blood of our Lord for 
immortality.” 40 “The matter and substance of the sacra¬ 
ment is the Lord Jesus.” 41 From such statements it might 
seem that Calvin was not far from Luther, but the differ¬ 
ence will become apparent as we proceed. We must re¬ 
member that there can be no “localization” of Christ’s 
body in the Sacrament, for the reason that His body is in 
heaven, localiter circumscriptus, and as such must stay 
there. What will bridge the gap between Christ at the 
“right hand of the Father” and the faithful who receive 
the Sacrament? It will be the transcendent and unbound 
Spirit of God who conveys to us participation in the body 
and blood of the triumphant Christ. The virtus of God, His 
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all-powerful Spirit, will work this miracle, provided only 
we open our hearts to Him in faith. 

We all confess, then, with one mouth that in receiving the 
sacrament in faith, according to the ordinance of the Lord, we 
are truly made partakers of the real substance of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. How this is done, some may deduce 
better and explain more clearly than others. But be this as it 
may, on the one hand we must, to shut out all carnal fancies, 
raise our hearts on high to heaven, not thinking that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is so abased as to be enclosed under any corrupt¬ 
ible elements. On the other hand, not to diminish the efficacy 
of this sacred ministry, we must hold that it is accomplished by 
the secret and miraculous virtue of God, and that the spirit of 
God is the bond of participation, for which reason it is called 
spiritual. 12 

Christ does not descend; we rather lift up our hearts to 
heaven; there the Spirit vivifies our spirit with spiritual 
life, and we somehow actually participate in the body and 
blood of Christ. 

. . . the only way to dispose our souls to receive . . . quick¬ 
ening of his substance, is to lift up our minds by faith above 
all things worldly and sensible, and thereby enter into heaven, 
that we may find and receive Christ where he dwells un¬ 
doubtedly very God and very Man in the incomprehensible 
glory of God the Father.. . .'* 3 

Calvin’s Eucharistic doctrine, in accordance with these 
and other pronouncements, has been called “virtual pres¬ 
ence,” “dynamic presence,” and especially “spiritual pres¬ 
ence.” The total Christ is present and comes not in the 
elements (for these remain unchanged throughout the Eu¬ 
charistic celebration), but, presupposing personal faith, 
during the sacramental action through the power and 
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dynamism of the Holy Spirit—indeed a great mystery, one 
that should not be given close sophistic scrutiny. If asked 
about the moment when the “virtual” miracle takes place, 
Calvin, like most of the reformers, would be hesitant even 
to speak of “moments” but would finally suggest that this 
happens during the words of institution: “I willingly allow 
that the sacrament of flesh and blood is constituted by the 
words of Christ .” 44 Here he would probably insist that the 
institution or “moment of consecration” is ever related 
to the moment of reception,” and if the receiver be faith¬ 
less in reception, there would be no Sacrament at all. 

What did Calvin consider the fruits of this Sacrament? 
The Eucharist was, more than anything else, a spiritual 
feeding of the soul on its Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
There is no need to define sophistically the manner of the 
Real Presence of Christ’s body and blood; what matters 
is, that we possess Christ Himself and share in the grace 
that he gives .” 45 The greatest and, in a way, the total effect 
of the Sacrament is union with Christ. 


... I see not how any one can expect to have redemption 
and righteousness in the cross of Christ, and life in his death, 
without trusting first of all to true communion with Christ 
Himself. Those blessings could not reach us, did not Christ 
previously make himself ours. I say then, that in the mystery of 
the Supper, by the symbols of bread and wine, Christ, his body 
and his blood, are truly exhibited to us, that in them he ful¬ 
filled all obedience, in order to procure righteousness for us 
. . . first that we might become one body with him; and, sec- 
ondly, that being made partakers of his substance, we might 
feel the result of this fact in the participation of all his bless¬ 
ings.” 46 

Once this union has been accomplished, one should find 
his soul experiencing a spirit of “thanksgiving” and of 
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“praise” as he realizes the blessings God has bestowed on 
him. Since the Spirit is joined to the Sacrament, he who 
uses it rightly and with faith can hope to find in it “a good 
means of grace and help, causing us to increase and go 
forward in holiness of life, and above all in love.” 17 
Like the other sacraments it was instituted “to nourish, 
strengthen, and advance [our faith] . . . this indeed Paul 
intimates when he says that they have the effect of sealing 
the promises of God (Romans 4:11).” 48 Thus the Spirit 
works through this “mysterious sacramental union” to pro¬ 
duce an increase of faith, holiness, and love in our hearts. 

There is another very important “fruit” resulting from 
the Sacrament; it is the increase of fellowship among Chris¬ 
tians. 

The Lord in such wise communicates to us his body, that 
he becomes one with us and we with him. And since he has 
but one body, in which he gives us all a part, it follows that we 
through this participation become one body. This unity is sym¬ 
bolised by the bread which is brought forth for the sacrament 
. . . Verily we shall have gained a wonderful benefit from 
communion, if this thought is thereby impressed and engraved 
into our souls: that none of our brethren can be insulted, 
mocked, laughed at, despised, or in any way dishonored, but 
that we at the same time insult, mock, laugh at, and despise 
Christ; that we cannot separate ourselves from the brethren 
without separating ourselves from Christ; and that Christ can¬ 
not be loved by us unless we love him in the brethren . . . 
Thus it is with reason that Augustine so often calls the sacra¬ 
ment the bond of love —caritatis vinculum . For what stronger 
incentive could have been used to awaken in us mutual love 
than that Christ, in giving himself for us, should not merely by 
his example move us to self-devotion for one another's sake, 
but should both give himself to be ours in common and make 
us to be one in himself. 49 

Calvin saw the Eucharist as a wonderful exercise in 
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love and faith and urged its frequent use, even as did 
Luther. 

It were much to be desired that the administration of Jesus 
Christs holy Supper should take place at least every Sunday, 
when the multitudes assemble, in view of the great consolation 
which the faithful derive therefrom ... it was not instituted 
by Jesus in order that men might do this in remembrance of 
him two or three times a year, but for a continual exercise of 
our faith and our love, which the congregation of Christians 
should use as often as they meet together. 50 

Historically such practice never became fact by reason of 
the opposition of the magistrates of Geneva who were 
against elaborate rites and ceremonies of any kind. But 
Calvin never gave up in his effort to reinstate a frequent 
celebration of the Sacrament. Addressing the magistrates 
in 1555 he said: 

Please God, gentlemen, that both you and we may be able 
to establish a more frequent usage. For it is evident from St. 
Luke in the Book of Acts that Communion was much more fre¬ 
quently celebrated in the primitive Church; and that continued 
for a long time in the ancient Church, until this abomination of 
the Mass set up by Satan, who so caused it that people re¬ 
ceived communion only once or twice a year. Wherefore, we 
must acknowledge that it is a defect in us that we do not fol¬ 
low the example of the Apostles. 51 

Thus it is quite fair to say that, though Calvins sacra¬ 
mental “virtualism” or “dynamism” was not greatly appre¬ 
ciated by many of his contemporary and later disciples, it 
was a matter of the utmost seriousness to him; there was a 
realism in the Sacrament that his followers could not or 
would not embrace. 
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Calvin, as we have seen, thought the Mass an abomi¬ 
nation, a creation of the devil. He believed, like Luther and 
Zwingli, that the Sacrifice of Calvary was all-sufficient and 
could not and should not be repeated in any way. To claim 
to be able to do so was a despicable affront to God, dimin¬ 
ishing the all-sufficiency of His Son’s sacrifice. It is to be 
expected therefore that there will be no sacrificial ring to 
Calvin’s rite. At most during the celebration it would be 
proper to offer to God the “sacrifice of our lives” in praise 
of His glory, but in no sense was Christ thought to be 
offered. 

It is right and fitting that we ourselves and all our work 
should be sanctified and dedicated to him, that all that is in us 
may minister to his praise and set forth his glory. This sort of 
oblation has nothing to do with the propitiation of God s 
wrath, or with obtaining the forgiveness of sins; it consists sim¬ 
ply in praising and exalting God. 52 

Elsewhere he indicates that our role within the universal 
priesthood permits us to offer this “personal sacrifice” be¬ 
fore God. For we, being “ made priests’ in him, offer our¬ 
selves and all our services to God, and enter boldly into 
the heavenly sanctuary, so that the sacrifices of prayers 
and praise, which proceed from us, are ‘acceptable,’ and c a 
sweet-smelling savour’ in the Divine presence . . .” 53 

Having associated the Mass and all the trappings that 
formerly surrounded it as matter of the greatest distraction 
to the proper celebration of the Sacrament, Calvin seeks 
to simplify his rite to the extreme. Nothing that smacks of 
episcopal order will hereafter be tolerated; the organ and 
choir are to be dispensed with; color and ornamentation 
are to be shunned. The liturgical year all but disappears. 
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The norm now is “primitive practice.” Instead of the com¬ 
municants kneeling before the altar to receive, Calvin 
would have them come forward and sit or stand at a table 
and share the “one bread” which was broken from hand 
to hand; thus he hoped to restore to Christian custom the 
ancient and precious symbolism of the “one loaf.” (This 
practice did not last long; before many years the elements 
were distributed to the communicants seated in the pews.) 
The pastors were the “proper dispensers” of the Sacra¬ 
ment, 51 and the proper disposition for reception was a 
deep faith and a seeking after Christ. 55 An outline of Cal- 
vins Geneva rite follows. 


Liturgy of the Word: 

Scripture Sentences 

Confession of sins; Prayer of Pardon 

Metrical Psalm 

Collect for Illumination 

Lection 

Sermon 

Liturgy of the Upper Room: 

Collection of Alms 
Intercessions 

Lord's Prayer in a long paraphrase 

Apostles' Creed (Elements were prepared during this 
time) 

Words of Institution 
Consecration Prayer 
Fraction 

Delivery of Communion (During which time Psalms or 
the Scriptures were read) 

Post-Communion Collect 
Aaronic Blessing 
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SUMMARY OF LITURGICAL CRITICISM 

Calvin in his reform worked to establish a right bal¬ 
ance between Word and Sacrament; though many of his 
followers disregarded him in their infrequent use of the 
Sacrament, the principle of “balance” is recognized as 
basic to liturgical renewal and is appreciated by liturgists. 
Calvin’s insistence on the “real-spiritual presence” has 
much more liturgical substance to it than the empty me¬ 
morial of Zwingli; still the Eucharist did not seem to be 
“real” enough for Calvin’s disciples and as a practical wor¬ 
ship form seemed to have little more force than a memo¬ 
rial. Otherwise it is hard to explain why the rite was re¬ 
duced to quarterly observance. Since he stressed so much 
the necessity of personal faith, the Sacrament becomes 
more and more a personal thing, and the objective quality 
of Christ’s presence is all too often lost somewhere in the 
subjective faith of receivers. Also there is little reference, 
if any, to corporate offering in Calvin’s rite. All of these as¬ 
pects are matter for regret among Reformed liturgists. 

Calvin, with his emphasis on the transcendence of God 
and His sovereignty over all earthly things, purged from 
his rite most of the material aids that assisted the more an¬ 
cient liturgical forms. His rite was relatively austere, some¬ 
thing with more appeal to the ear perhaps than to the eye 
or the heart. The elements of “mystery” and “presence,” 
though stressed by Calvin, go unstressed by his disciples, 
and the Lord’s Supper became in time less a matter of 
“presence” than a “meal of fellowship” (a rare one at 
that), celebrated by Christ’s people afar off from their 
Lord. If summary criticism is in order, it is in this, that 
Calvin, when emphasizing the apartness of God, made re¬ 
ligion and worship a little too spiritual and immaterial for 
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men possessed of flesh and blood, whose flesh the Son of 
God did not hesitate to assume for their salvation. 

Even here the emphasis on God’s transcendence above the 
whole material creation robs the element of Mystery itself of 
its deepest meaning; for, after all, the raison d'etre of the bread 
and wine is not to direct our thoughts to the Lord who is far 
away in heaven, localiter circumscriptus , but to testify that he 
has condescended to redeem and take to himself the earthly 
and material. 50 
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Liturgical Renewal: 
A Denominational Study 



★ zj. * 

The United Church of Christ: 
Congregational Christian* 


A GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Congregationalists in general derive from the Church of 
England. In the sixteenth century several reform move¬ 
ments were active in English Protestantism. One such 
group, because of its ecclesiological ideas, became known 
as the Congregationalists. This group particularly thought 
the Book of Common Prayer much too rigid and formal; 
its liturgy, with its fixedness, its “pomp and circumstance,” 
to them seemed to suffocate all personal rapport with 
God. Other reform groups, like the Puritans, had similar 
objections against the English liturgy but worked for 
reform within the Church. The Congregationalists were 
not so patient and saw the answer to reform in separation 
from the parent church. Upon severance, they were known 
as “separatists,” a name given to all bodies severed from 
the Anglican communion. At the time of separation, the 
Congregationalists in their common beliefs and worship 
forms took on a pronounced Calvinistic hue. As there was 
little liturgical stress among Calvinist churches at this 

0 The Congregational Christian and Evangelical Reformed churches 
were surveyed separately and therefore are given separate treatment 
here. Mergers obviously do not overnight cancel out traditions, attitudes, 
or beliefs. 
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time, Congregationalists as a denomination started off on 
a rather non-liturgical footing. 

American Congregationalists are an amalgam of Puri¬ 
tan and separatist groups; they take great pride that most 
of the “founding fathers” were Congregationalists. They 
do not consider themselves a sect. For them the Church 
is universal and contains invisibly all men who have 
accepted Christ as Lord and Master; they feel that they 
are as much a part of this Church as anyone. They also 
believe that the Church Universal can have a visible 
expression. This visibility comes into being when Chris¬ 
tians “covenant” to live with other Christians in open 
fellowship and service of the Master. Such a covenant 
is not necessary for salvation by any means, but in this 
visible “gathered community of believers” the individual 
Christian will find the good life easier of attainment; 
here he can attend to a proper worship of God, pray, 
study, and receive the inspiration of preaching and fel¬ 
lowship, and all without the strictures of confining creeds 
or domineering clergymen. 1 The narrower “priesthood” 
that made for strained relations between the clergy and 
the laity in former times now broadens out into the 
“universal priesthood” which embraces all believers; here 
all enjoy equality before God. 2 Christianity is less author¬ 
itarian and takes on a more democratic flavor (which 
perhaps it had in its earlier days). Each local covenant 
or congregation is independent and autonomous; it runs 
its own business, calls its own ministers, plans its own 
programs, regulates its own finances, determines its own 
policies. This democratic covenant, though lacking 
authoritative control, does not result in a disordered 
assembly, for only those need enter into covenant who 
are in harmony of mind and whose consciences conceive 
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the Christian religion in much the same dimensions as 
fellow covenanters. Where hierarchy and authoritative 
creeds bound Christians in union before, the catalyst of 
the Bible and individual like-minded consciences cements 
Christians in mutual covenant. Since creeds are seen as 
restrictive to the soul in its approach to God, Congrega- 
tionalists will submit themselves only to what they call 
“an engagement of the heart.” 3 Does this mean that 
they reject creeds in any form? No, for any independent, 
local covenant-group can bind itself to creedal commit¬ 
ments if it so desires, and some groups, for example, sub¬ 
scribe to the Westminster Confession (Presbyterian) or 
other denominational creeds. There is a quasi-unanimity 
among Congregationalists to pledge fidelity to the Kansas 
City Platform (1913) which is creedal to a point, but 
very broadly so. 4 

Congregationalism in this country has experienced var¬ 
ious historic moods. In its earliest days it was character¬ 
ized by a great strictness and biblical literalism. Later the 
church became more liberal in its approach to biblical in¬ 
terpretation by reason of the predominance of liberal cler¬ 
gymen in its ranks. Unitarianism had its greatest influence 
within this body. And today there is a resurgence of neo¬ 
orthodoxy in its seminaries and among many of its pastors. 
If Congregationalism has a theologian and guiding spirit, 
John Calvin would probably be given the distinction. But 
his doctrine is again something that must be submitted to 
and approved by the “covenant process.” In one instance 
—the matter of baptism—Calvinism is often rejected, for 
many Congregationalists will admit Quakers into their 
church without the sacrament of baptism. 

Modern Congregationalism has been called the “inter¬ 
denominational denomination,” for it has successfully re- 
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mained uncommitted to dogmas that are controversial 
among Christians and which tend to keep them separate. 
Congregationalists have been in the forefront of the recent 
ecumenical conversations and have long sought to foster 
common understanding among all Christian bodies. The 
denomination in this country (as elsewhere, e.g., in India 
and Canada) has undergone several mergers and has re¬ 
cently concluded arrangements for full union with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; the title of this new 
communion is the United Church of Christ. 

Briefly then, Congregationalism, though Reformed in 
its background and in much of its “local” theology, is a 
free church, whose beliefs are found in the free and con¬ 
scientious reading of the Bible. Strictures are few; creeds 
are more of a personal than denominational obligation. For 
a member of this church, God is found in the Bible and the 
individual conscience; He is present in the midst of a peo¬ 
ple “gathered together,” covenanting among themselves to 
lead the Christian life as proclaimed through the Word. 
Individual conscience is greatly respected, but its keenest 
spiritual insights are often realized within the Christian 
fellowship. 

A WORD ON “official” CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 
AND SACRAMENTAL BELIEF 

Most Congregationalists agree with Calvin’s definition 
of the Church: “wherever the Word is faithfully preached 
and the Sacraments administered according to Christ’s 
appointment, there the church is to be found.” 5 Theo¬ 
retically therefore Congregationalists hold that the wor¬ 
ship of the “visible” church should be marked by the 
preaching of the Word, the celebration of the Supper, 
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or both. Historically, greater emphasis has always been 
given to the preaching of the Word; this fact finds its 
explanation in the origins of the denomination. Congre- 
gationalists were in rebellion against the formalism of 
religion which, with its ponderous, fixed liturgies, seemed 
to leave the individual “lost in the crowd.” Their worship 
from the start was aimed at the individual and the edifica¬ 
tion of his personal faith, and the sermon seemed much 
the better instrument to attain this end. Prayers during 
worship were less fixed and rigid; they were more of the 
spontaneous and extemporary type. Hymns were much 
in use, for they provided the individual with an oppor¬ 
tunity to address himself personally to God. Congrega- 
tionalists were quite content with this individualistic and 
“non-liturgical” stress until a century ago, when the 
Oxford Movement brought home to many church leaders 
the lack of corporate worship in their services. Since then 
there has been a slow and gradual effort on the part of 
many clergymen to restore a more corporate tone to 
Congregational worship. Formerly spontaneous in their 
approach to worship, Congregationalists have even issued 
their own service books. These books contain fixed 
worship selections from different denominations or “varia¬ 
tions” of other denominational orders; these are under¬ 
stood to be suggestive rather than normative. As Congre¬ 
gationalists feel free to borrow creeds from other visible 
religious bodies, they feel equally free to be eclectic in 
the matter of worship forms. By this free selection of 
creeds and liturgies they are convinced that more devo¬ 
tion and understanding will ensue because they are volun¬ 
tarily embraced and not a matter of forced observance. 6 

Congregationalists admit to two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. In view of the non-creedal nature 
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of the church, no universal definition of a sacrament can be 
given. The results of the questionnaire 0 will help to give 
broad “schools of sacramental thought” as well as help to 
point up the general import of the Eucharist among Con¬ 
gregational churchmen. Some of their unofficial spokesmen 
single out Calvin’s “spiritualistic presence” as a common 
Eucharistic position. One such authority expresses the 
Congregational position in this way: If Christ is present 
where two or three are gathered in His name, then, “surely 
He may be truly and especially present, in a spiritual 
sense, in the hearts of the worshippers and among them 
when we assemble before the table upon which are spread 
the symbols of His life and death, the bread and the wine 
of the sacrament.” 7 The Congregationalist ritual issued in 
1948 gives three distinct orders for the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; the sequence adheres closely to the Angli¬ 
can formulary. 8 An example of a common applied version 
of these “liturgies” will be given at the end of this chapter. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL 

Before considering in detail the interest of Congrega¬ 
tional churchmen in liturgical renewal, their Eucharistic 
beliefs and practice, it might be well to give some general 
observations of liturgical leaders concerning the move¬ 
ment. Owing to the generous cooperation of pastors, pro¬ 
fessors, and denominational officials, a sizeable file of in¬ 
formation on this point has been assembled, and it indicates 
a growing concern and interest in liturgical renewal. Many 
of their scholars trace the remote beginnings of the revi- 

° The questionnaire will be found on pp. 281-82. We will begin 
our discussion of the questionnaire data relative to Congregationalists 
on p. 104. 
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val to the Oxford Movement, but they see the recent ad¬ 
vances in Scripture research as perhaps the biggest single 
factor in stimulating current interest. A professor com¬ 
ments: 

This liturgical interest in our free tradition was stimulated 
in some degree by the whole Oxford Movement within the An¬ 
glican Church. This, as you know, had a reaction on all ‘allied’ 
churches stemming from the Church of England. But I think 
now the interest is stimulated from another quarter. It is really 
derived from the interest in the re-interpretation of Scripture 
that has come from Karl Barth and Emil Brunner in Europe 
and which was associated with the name of P. T. Forsyth in 
Great Britain. The concern for liturgies has, therefore, arisen 
out of the concern for the Word of God in Scripture and this, 
we in the free tradition feel, is a much more healthy interest 
than simply that which is derived from the imitation of more 
liturgical churches. 9 

In this connection, a pastor indicated that from this re¬ 
search there was emerging a new insight into the sacra¬ 
mental role of the Church: “Formerly the Word was all- 
embracing with us, but now there is noticeable a serious 
recovery of the central significance of the Sacrament. I for 
one am now convinced that it is an act of the Church 
which conveys God's saving act in Christ among us, even 
as does the sermon.” 10 

Many authorities stated that, being aware of the scrip¬ 
tural renaissance among Congregational churchmen, they 
were also happy to see a recovery to some degree of Cal¬ 
vin's concern for a much stronger sacramental position in 
worship. A pastor wrote: “There is increasing awareness of 
Calvin's injunction that the Sacrament be celebrated each 
Sunday. We have not yet recovered from the long period 
when the sacrament was debilitated and rendered into a 
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mere inspirational or ceremonial act in many of our 
churches. This time is happily passing.” 11 Others lamented 
the unhappy subjectivity induced by loose worship forms 
in the past, and were fully behind liturgical renewal, “be¬ 
cause there is need to recapture the objective element of 
Worship in our Churches.” 12 

Other liturgical leaders, in addition to the preceding 
influences, mentioned the ecumenical movement as con- 
tributive to a renewed interest in liturgy. For example, a 
professor stated: “Historical studies and especially the 
ecumenical movement are causing all our Protestant 
churches to examine their beliefs and liturgy much more 
closely and we are in a period of rapid change and re¬ 
newal.” 13 The various ecumenical centers with their “com¬ 
munal apostolate” have attracted much attention and have 
helped to create interest in the corporate nature of Chris¬ 
tianity as reflected in community worship and good works. 
A Congregational liturgist, who had recently completed a 
visitation of such ecumenical centers (Iona, Leeds House 
Church Movement in England, Taize, East Harlem Prot¬ 
estant Church, etc.) made this observation: “There has 
developed an astounding consensus within Protestantism 
within the past decade, rather profoundly influenced, I 
believe, by these various centers which have sought to 
take a fresh approach to the corporate mission of the 
church in the modern world.” He also noticed a remark¬ 
able turn of events in the worship picture generally. 

Among the more confessional and liturgical churches there 
seems to be a renewed understanding of historic Christian 
liturgies and also remarkably enough a rediscovery of the im¬ 
portance of the synaxis, the power of the preached Biblical 
word as set alongside the sacrament . . . And for us of the 
free tradition in Protestantism it seems we are at last re- 
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capturing a renewed sacramental sense and the adherence to 
the belief that the table of the Lord is one of the two foci of 
normative Christian corporate worship . . . Congregationalism, 
while it has wandered in the wilderness of excess freedom for 
the past one hundred years as far as ordering of worship is 
concerned, is now very much heading out of the woods in re¬ 
covering its own in the Calvinist part of the Reformation. This 
means, among other things, the magnification of the table of 
the Lord as the banquet board of God’s own people; of the 
Real Presence, not in the elements confined, but in the midst 
of Christ’s own body, the congregation; a renewed understand¬ 
ing of the sacramental nature of preaching, etc. 14 

Thus, interest in the renewal is definitely present within 
Congregationalism. How extensive this interest is, liturgi¬ 
cal leaders were hesitant even to guess. They were ex¬ 
tremely interested in the results of the survey undertaken 
here; they hoped it would indicate something of the extent 
of liturgical interest within the denomination. They were 
most insistent, however, that there was not, nor could 
there be, an “official” position on the movement. As one 
pastor explained: 

I must emphasize that in a church like ours the right of 
the individual to think for himself is stressed, so that in a real 
sense no one speaks theologically or liturgically for the whole 
denomination. At our national meetings resolutions of various 
kinds are adopted, but we all understand they are not binding 
on the local congregations unless the local congregations so 
decide. 15 

In order to obtain a general picture of the liturgical ren¬ 
aissance among Congregationalists we now address our¬ 
selves to the findings of the questionnaire. 0 The question¬ 
naire data will be set down in this order. We will consider 

° Cf. Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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first the general clerical interest or non-interest in liturgi¬ 
cal renewal. We will then discuss the thinking of church¬ 
men relative to the restoration of an equitable balance 
between Word and Sacrament in worship. Next we will 
turn to the subject of lay interest in the renewal. Finally 
we will particularize on the cle facto sacramental and Eu¬ 
charistic beliefs and practice of Congregational church¬ 
men. 

I. General Liturgical Interest 

Are you personally interested in the liturgical renewal, 
i.e., in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and 
liturgy of the Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship? 

When this question was asked of a representative 
number of Congregational pastors, about thirty per cent 
answered negatively; these were opposed or indifferent 
to the renewal. Fifteen per cent professed “mild interest,” 
and fifty-five per cent answered without reservation that 
they favored such renewal. Many of those who favored 
the renewal on this parochial level expressed the reasons 
for their interest in much the same terms as those given 
by the liturgists quoted earlier. Others were more general 
in their affirmative answers. For example: “I would say 
that there has been a genuine revival and renewal of 
interest in the sacraments, especially among our younger 
ministers .” 10 “I am growing more interested as I believe 
many Protestant clergymen are .” 17 “I belive a ‘liturgical 
Revival’ is coming more rapidly than many think .” 18 “I do 
not know whether it is a growing interest, but it seems 
to me that in the past fifteen years of my experience in 
the Free Church the interest and participation in the 
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Communion have increased and deepened .” 19 “My an¬ 
swers reflect, I m afraid, that you have struck a vulnerable 
spot in the faith and practice of most literate Protestants. 
But even though my answers reveal a little confusion, 
they emphasize (at least to me) that in my own thought 
and faith I have made some vast theological, liturgical 
changes in the last ten years .” 20 Those who expressed 
indifference or opposition to the renewal were not in any 
sense openly hostile. They felt that a “liturgical path” was 
secondary in the worship plans of their congregations and 
for the most part considered the Eucharist as an instru¬ 
ment to render faith more operative in the recipient or 
as an occasional “ordinance” to be observed more than 
a normal part of worship. Still others felt unconcerned, 
“admitting that there is some interest and discussion, it 
is of lively concern among only a very small minority .” 21 

II. Desire for Liturgical Balance 

Admitting that the Word and the Lord’s Supper are 
both commanded by Christ and means of sharing in 
His redemption, and that they should not be set one 
against the other, would you own that preaching of 
the Word should have as its normal complement the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

How often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist cele¬ 
brated in your church? 

These questions were asked to determine something 
of the depth of interest among Congregationalists. We 
wanted to know, for instance, what pastors thought about 
balance in worship between the Word and the Sacrament 
and what consistency presently existed between theoretical 
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views and actual practice. Fully seventy per cent of the 
“interested” and “mildly interested” pastors agreed in 
theory that the Lord’s Supper should be the normal com¬ 
plement to the preaching of the Word. The remaining 
thirty per cent answered negatively, or in terms such as, 
“not necessarily,” “certainly not every time,” etc. In this 
regard the latter negative group were more consistent than 
the former in the matter of practice. Most of these nega¬ 
tive respondents celebrated only quarterly; less than ten 
per cent of them celebrated as often as monthly. Two- 
thirds of those theoretically in favor of balance celebrated 
the Sacrament a little more often (from five to eight cele¬ 
brations a year); the remaining one-third celebrated about 
monthly. It should be noted that many pastors in this latter 
one-third were openly dissatisfied and admitted the dis¬ 
parity between their theoretical views and actual practice. 
Many pastors stressed that decisions on frequency of Com¬ 
munion must always meet with congregational approval, 
and therefore they had to proceed gradually in their ef¬ 
forts to establish a more suitable balance. They felt a 
reasonable period of instruction was necessary to instill 
the “desire” among their people for such balance. Some 
comments in this connection: “When I became the min¬ 
ister of this church nine years ago the Sacrament was 
celebrated quarterly; now it is celebrated the first Sunday 
of each month .” 22 “In years past the people through lack of 
instruction were well content with quarterly celebration. 
Therefore it takes patient instruction to prepare them for a 
frequency that will have meaning for them. Our celebra¬ 
tion now is close to monthly .” 23 “This year I found the pa¬ 
rishioners very much in favor of greater frequency: during 
Lent, for example, we celebrated the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion each Sunday .” 24 
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III. Lay Interest in Liturgical Renewal 

Do you experience a growing interest among the laity 

for more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

In the case of pastors who were receptive to the re¬ 
newal, it was found that in seventy per cent of their par¬ 
ishes the laity favored the renewal; thirty per cent of these 
pastors regretfully admitted that there was no “additional 
interest” noticeable among their parishioners. With pas¬ 
tors unfriendly or “mildly interested” in the renewal, about 
twenty per cent said that they had noticed their parish¬ 
ioners manifesting greater interest in the Sacrament, ex¬ 
pressing desire for more frequency, etc. This is worth 
noting, for Congregationalists are largely dependent on the 
stress of pastors in liturgical matters. That twenty per cent 
would show this interest without encouragement should 
be heartening to liturgists. Comments from pastors who 
noticed renewed interest among their laymen ran along 
these lines: “Our laymen are not only interested [in the re¬ 
newal], but are finding much meaning in it and I heartily 
approve .” 25 “Definitely I would say that the laity do not 
have the indifference to sacraments that characterized the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century lay views; 
they are growing more fervent in reception .” 20 Another 
pastor, as a Congregationalist, felt it difficult to judge the 
interior attitudes of the laity: 

I personally am very interested in the liturgical movement 
and revival, but I wonder to what degree this is shared by my 
people. I think there is a growing dissatisfaction with the weak 
and effeminate idea of the church and its mission in the world, 
and I rather suspect that there is a direct correlation between 
the “church militant” and the “church sacrament,” and the ex- 
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tent to which we refuse to be the former may determine the 
extent to which we cannot be the latter . 27 

And so with regard to interest in the renewal, lay and 
clerical, it is fair to conclude that such an interest exists 
and is a growing factor within the church. Granted that at 
present liturgical practice is not proportionate to liturgical 
theory, still steps are being taken to realize a more con¬ 
sistent proportion between the Word and the Sacrament 
in worship. Such interest in a traditionally non-liturgical 
church is indeed remarkable. 

IV. Sacramental Classifications 

We turn now to the de facto sacramental and Eucha¬ 
ristic beliefs and teaching of Congregational pastors. First 
we consider their general sacramental tenets. Congrega- 
tionalists (and this will be true for pastors of all the de¬ 
nominations in our study) by reason of their expressed 
views can be placed in two broad categories: one could be 
called “symbolist,” the other “sacramentalist.” About thir¬ 
ty-five per cent of pastors could be put in the first classi¬ 
fication, and sixty-five per cent in the second. Those in the 
first group are given the classification of symbolists, for 
they see no necessary connection between the sacraments 
or sacramental signs and the acquisition of grace. With 
this group the sacraments in no way “convey” grace; at 
best they are stimulants to faith, occasions when faith can 
be fostered, thereby possibly increasing grace, etc. Sacra¬ 
mental definitions from pastors in this symbolist group 
were similar to these: “A sacrament is a sensible sign given 
to us ... as a testimony to the grace of God in certain 
crisis times ,” 28 or “a sign of grace which is appropriated in 
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our act of faith .” 20 Many pastors in this group, when giving 
a sacramental definition of the Lord’s Supper, reflected 
the ideas contained in this statement: “The Lord’s Supper 
is a memorial feast, a reminder of Christ’s fife among us .” 30 

The remaining sixty-five per cent of pastors are classi¬ 
fied as sacramentalists in the sense that they see some di¬ 
vinely instituted connection between a sacrament and 
saving grace. All from this group agreed with the stated 
definition of a sacrament: “A sensible, meaningful sign, 
given us by Christ in order that through it He might share 
with us His life or grace.” Further they concurred with the 
statement that, “The Lord’s Supper was commanded by 
Christ and was a means of sharing in His redemption.” 
There was no evidence that these pastors held anything 
approaching an ex opere operato sacramental theology; 
still they displayed a pronounced respect for the sacra¬ 
ments and saw them as essential parts in the redemptive 
plan, even as they stressed the importance of faith in their 
reception. All in this group held the Eucharist, for example, 
to be essential to Christian worship. It might well be that 
there are in reality here many who would fit more prop¬ 
erly into a symbolist category, but not in the narrower 
sense of the word, for the pastors in this group consider 
the sacramental symbols as divinely appointed, and, if not 
the conveyors of grace, at least the “ordinary occasions” 
of grace. 

V. Eucharistic Classifications 

Applying sacramental theology to Eucharistic belief, 
there emerge four broad positions, which are fairly uni¬ 
versal to all Protestant groups: the “realist,” the “real-spir¬ 
itualist,” the “spiritualist,” and the “symbolist.” Of the total 
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number of Congregational pastors only two per cent said 
they believed in the “real physical presence” of Christ in 
the sacrament (these we will classify as realists). In the 
sacramentalist category (sixty-five per cent of the total 
number) about twenty-three per cent said they believed in 
the “real, but not the physical presence” (these we classify 
as real-spiritualists; for them the total Christ is present, 
but in a spiritual manner). Illustrative of this position, pas¬ 
tors set down their belief in such terms as these: “Christ is 
present in the action, conveyed by the elements.” 31 “I pre¬ 
fer to say ‘active, personal presence’; but the whole Christ 
is there and I try to avoid saying merely ‘spiritual pres¬ 
ence.’ ” 32 The remaining seventy-five per cent in the sacra¬ 
mentalist category expressed their Eucharistic belief as in 
a “spiritual presence” (and we classify these as spiritual¬ 
ists; Christ is present, but the totality and manner of His 
presence are not clearly defined). They expressed their 
beliefs in terms such as these: “Christ is present through 
the action of the Holy Spirit indwelling in our hearts.” 33 
“In Holy Communion we have a spiritual communion with 
our Master.” 34 “Grace comes not through Christ’s physical 
presence, but rather by His Spiritual Presence as promised 
in John 14:15.” 35 

The remaining pastors (thirty-five per cent of the to¬ 
tal) would describe our Lord’s presence as “symbolical” 
(we therefore classify them as symbolists). For these pas¬ 
tors there is no “special presence” in the Sacrament. Typ¬ 
ical definitions that illustrate this position: “I believe that 
our Lord is always and everywhere present. The com¬ 
municant makes use of the sacrament to make vivid his 
own realization of this constant presence.” 36 “The Lord’s 
Supper is a dramatic ritual, the enactment of which aids 
in the recall of the life and teachings of Jesus, as well as to 
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challenge the recipient’s worth as judged by the person of 
Jesus Christ.” 37 And more pointedly: “He is not present. 
This is a memorial entirely.” 38 In fact a full fifty per cent of 
this symbolist group said they believed the Lord’s Supper 
to be a memorial and nothing more. With regard to the 
moments or moment when the presence of Christ is to be 
realized, few pastors in the total number referred at all to 
any particular time. They seem to look upon the “total ac¬ 
tion” as the time of presence, if indeed the realization of 
Christ’s special presence can be precisely timed. 

As mentioned earlier, the total sacramentalist group re¬ 
garded the Lord’s Supper as essential to Christian worship. 
Among the symbolist group about one-third said it was 
“important” but not in any sense “absolutely essential”; a 
number of pastors cited the Quakers as an example of gen¬ 
uine Christians who make no use of the Sacrament. But 
even here the majority classified the Sacrament as essen¬ 
tial “ordinarily” (only five per cent of this group called 
the Lord’s Supper accidental). 

VI. The Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice 

(A) Is the Lord’s Supper a “sacrifice” in any sense? 

(B) Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s way 
of making His sacrificial death somehow pres¬ 
ent to us so that we might identify ourselves 
with it and offer it in union with Christ to the 
Father? 

Thirty per cent of all pastors responded negatively to 
(A). The remaining seventy per cent believed that the 
Lord’s Supper was a sacrifice in one of three senses: (1) as 
a symbol of a sacrifice, as for example: “It is a symbol of 
Christ’s sacrifice of love for sinning humanity.” 39 “Through 
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it a sacrifice is remembered.” 40 “It is the living memorial of 
the sacrifice of the cross which is once for all.” 41 Or: (2) 
as a sacrifice of proclamation, as for example: “The Lord’s 
Supper sets forth Christ’s death in one way as preaching 
sets it forth in another.” 42 “It is a setting forth of the sac¬ 
rificial death of Christ.” 43 Or: (3) a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Thus: “We offer ourselves to God through 
it.” 44 “It provides us an occasion to offer ourselves, our 
souls and bodies as a living sacrifice.” 45 

With regard to question (B) again about one-third of 
the total number without qualification answered nega¬ 
tively. Seventeen per cent were non-committal. But, re¬ 
markably, a full fifty per cent of the pastors subscribed af¬ 
firmatively to the question as stated. Even though their 
answers to (A) may compromise the full import of their 
affirmative answers to (B), still their agreement with the 
statement brings them sympathetically much closer to the 
tradition of the Catholic concept of the Mass. Congrega- 
tionalists generally do not seem as imbued with the ex¬ 
clusively sacramental character of the Lord’s Supper as is 
the case with other Protestants. For example, less than ten 
per cent of all pastors made any allusion at all to the 
“unique character of the Sacrifice of Calvary which bears 
no repetition whatsoever.” 

VII. Fruits of the Sacrament 

With regard to the fruits or effects our Lord wished to 
produce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you 
believe in any or all of the following (presupposing 
faith and repentance): (a) Nourishment and increase 
of grace for the soul; (b) Deepening of mutual union 
with fellow Christians in Christ; (c) Atonement for 
sins; (d) Forgiveness of sins; (e) Preparation of our 
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bodies as well as our souls for resurrection in Christ; 
(f) Divine help against temptation? 

None of the pastors made any reference to an ex opere 
operato tone in this question. Most singled out the fruits 
they felt were consequent upon devout reception, omitting 
those that did not apply. Fifteen per cent of the pastors 
specified all the effects listed as the normal fruits of the 
Sacrament. A full two-thirds of the pastors eliminated (e): 
“bodily preparation for resurrection or benefit of any sort.” 
Quite a number stated emphatically that they did not be¬ 
lieve in bodily resurrection; they believed only the soul 
was to live on in triumph. A third also eliminated “atone¬ 
ment” as an effect; at most the Sacrament gave visible 
assurance of atonement already gained for us by Christ. A 
smaller percentage among these also eliminated “forgive¬ 
ness of sins” as an effect, saying that the Sacrament gave 
only an “assurance of forgiveness” already bestowed. A 
service book much in use by Congregationalists refers to 
sacramental fruits which somewhat parallel those listed in 
the question; this may account for the seeming familiarity 
with the terminology. For example, God the Father in the 
Communion service is addressed, “Send down thy Holy 
Spirit to sanctify us.” The Sacrament is to be for “us a com¬ 
munion of the body . . . partaking of the blood ... to 
our spiritual nourishment and growth in grace.” And 
having received the blessed body and blood we are urged 
to ask that “we advance and grow in faith which is exer¬ 
cised in good works.” 40 

VIII. Administration of the Sacrament 

Who is the rightful administrator of the Sacrament? 
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Sixty per cent said without qualification that only the min¬ 
ister is allowed to celebrate the Holy Supper. The remain¬ 
ing forty per cent said that theoretically, in view of their 
position on the universal priesthood, laymen could admin¬ 
ister the Sacrament, but that this happened only rarely 
and “in emergencies.” Usually the minister celebrated that 
“due order be maintained.” In this connection we quote an 
observation that may prove of interest to Catholics: “In 
Congregationalism we have no interest in the Apostolic 
succession . . . we rest as heavily on the text, ‘where two 
or three are gathered together in my Name . . .' as Rome 
relies on the text, ‘Thou art Peter.’ ” 4T 

IX. Liturgy 

In the matter of liturgy it is to be noted that the Con- 
gregationalists, more than pastors in other denominations, 
felt free to use worship orders other than those found in 
their own service books. Twenty-one different service- 
orders were mentioned, e.g., liturgies from the service 
books of the United Church of Canada, the Church of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Churches, the Episcopal, the 
Methodist, the Evangelical and Reformed, and even the 
French Reformed Church were in use. 

X. Communion: Open or Closed 

True to the free tradition almost all pastors subscribed 
to open Communion. One per cent limited the Sacrament 
to their own congregations; two per cent insisted that non¬ 
members be examined briefly before reception. In defense 
of open Communion we refer to a statement that reflects a 
common feeling among pastors: “Ours is an open Com¬ 
munion Table because we believe this gift is freely offered 
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to all, either to be received or rejected. It does not seem to 
us that the Church, a priest, or minister can set up re¬ 
quirements for those who would receive the Sacrament.” 48 

XI. Dispositions for Sacramental Reception 

Also there were no strict requirements insisted upon 
for worthy reception. The majority of pastors presupposed 
faith in Christ as prerequisite; a little less than fifty per 
cent saw a spirit of penitence as a desirable disposition 
for proper reception of the Sacrament as well. The follow¬ 
ing were typical comments on the question of proper dis¬ 
position. “Everyone is invited; no conditions are laid 
down.” 10 “The ritual calls for repentance. But whether re¬ 
pentance comes before or after (or at all) is between the 
participant and his Lord.” 00 “All that is required is that the 
person love the Lord and endeavor to follow His teach¬ 
ings.” 01 “Only Christ can 'judge’ their worthiness.” 02 Most 
rites usually include a “general confession”; here the indi¬ 
vidual can personally determine his repentance, his need, 
or his worthiness. One such confession reads: 

Merciful Father, maker of all things, judge of all men; we 
acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins and wickedness, 
which we from time to time most grievously have committed, 
by thought, by word, and deed, against thy divine majesty. We 
do earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for these misdoings 
. . . Have mercy upon us, most merciful Father; for thy Son’s 
sake, forgive us all that is past, and grant that we may ever 
hereafter serve and please thee in newness of life, to the honor 
and glory of thy name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen . 03 

XII. Sacrament: Elements, Mode of Celebration, etc. 

Only two per cent of the pastors used bread and wine 
in the Sacrament; all the rest used bread and fruit juice 
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(usually grape juice). Communicants in the majority of 
parishes received the Sacrament seated in the pews; the 
deacons assisted the minister in the distribution of the ele¬ 
ments. The faithful received both elements. A small per¬ 
centage of pastors mentioned that they were experiment¬ 
ing with Communion in a kneeling position around the 
Communion Table; they admitted this was a highly excep¬ 
tional procedure for Congregationalists. With respect to 
the number who partook of the Sacrament, parishes 
seemed about equally divided between “the majority of 
those present” to “about half or more.” 

SUMMARY 

We can fairly say that there is developing among 
Congregational churchmen what one of their liturgical 
leaders has called “a sacramental sense.” In many in¬ 
stances interest is now limited to theory, but in a sizeable 
number of parishes practice is becoming definitely more 
liturgical. In a church of the free tradition we know that 
theory demands more time before it can be translated 
into practice. But the elements of the liturgical revival 
are present: concern for the Eucharist, desire for balance, 
a corporate atmosphere in the worship service (partici¬ 
pation, more emphatic position, and use of the altar, etc.). 
Evidence that balance is turning slightly in favor of the 
Sacrament is seen, for example, in the fact that the custom¬ 
ary quarterly service is gradually giving way to a more fre¬ 
quent celebration. Many have realized monthly reception 
and are working for even greater frequency. Especially 
important is the theological concern. In this connection 
many pastors provided bibliographies of theological works 
that have stimulated their interest in renewal and which 
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have been matter for discussion in study group meetings 
with their fellow clergymen. The laity are showing interest 
in the new emphasis. They no longer view worship as 
solely a prophetical experience; many are coming to see 
and appreciate the sacramental side of worship also. There 
is, however, no urgency apparent in the revival within 
Congregationalism. Pastors seem to be moving slowly, 
concerned with assimilating the liturgical insights of their 
authoritative sources (new commentaries on the works of 
Calvin, ecumenical pronouncements, the works of their 
own theologians, especially the English Congregational- 
ists). The faithful are being instructed in a very gradual 
program. 

It will be interesting to observe the influence of 
the more liturgical wing of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church as it unites with the Congregational Christian 
Churches. But from immediate indications it is evi¬ 
dent that the traditionally nonliturgical Congregational 
churches presently are more liturgical in their worship 
and more interested in the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
than at any time in their history. There follows an outline 
of a liturgy which, with variations, is frequently used 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in Congregational 
churches. 

Common Variation of the Order of Morning Worship 
with Holy Communion 

Organ Prelude 

Hymn: or Processional: Call to Worship 

Communion Collect 

General Confession: Assurance of God’s Forgiveness 

Introit 
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Scripture Lessons 

Further Call to Prayer (Intercessions for specific 
needs, etc.) 

Offertory Sentences 

Sermon (Sometimes given here or earlier) 

Communion Invitation 
Sursum Corda, Sanctus 
Prayer of Consecration 

Words of Institution: Giving of the Bread 
Giving of the Cup 

Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Prayer of Dedication 
Benediction 

N.B. Congregational ministers feel free to adapt their 
liturgies in any way they think will be acceptable 
to the community. Some in their celebrations are 
very much simpler than this. They simply prepare 
the elements, read the words of institution, dis¬ 
tribute the elements, with little else being added. 


Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors unreservedly in favor of renewal. 55? 

Pastors ‘mildly interested” in renewal. 15% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to renewal. 30? 

Pastors theoretically in favor of balance in worship.70? 

Pastors actively working for balance.40? 

Pastors interested, but presently taking no steps 

toward balance. 30? 

Pastors satisfied with present emphasis.30? 

Lay Interest: Among “interested” pastors—Favorable .. 70? 

—No additional interest noted.30? 
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Among "indifferent” pastors—Favorable.. 20% 

—No additional interest noted.80% 

Dogmatic classifications: Sacramentalists . 65% 

Symbolists. 35% 

Manner of Christ’s "presence” in Holy Communion: 

Real, physical presence. 2% 

Real, spiritual presence. 23% 

Spiritual presence. 40% 

Symbolic presence . 35% 

The Lords Supper: A memorial only. 17% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial, but much more. 83% 

The Lord’s Supper: Essential to Christian worship. 88% 

The Lord’s Supper: Important and ordinarily essential 

but not absolutely so. 10% 

The Lord’s Supper: Accidental to Christian worship .... 2% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in no sense. 30% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in some sense. 70% 


The Lord’s Supper: A means of rendering Christ’s sacrifi¬ 
cial death "somehow” present so that 
we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to 
the Father: 


No . 33% 

Non-committal. 17% 

Yes. 50% 

Fruits of the Lord’s Supper: 

All as listed on pages 112-13. 15% 

All but (e)—bodily benefit, etc. 30% 

All but (c), (e)—bodily benefit and atonement.25% 

All but (c), (e), (d)—bodily benefit, atonement, and 
forgiveness . 25% 
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Only fruits (a) and (b) . 5% 

Minister of the Sacrament: Minister only. 60% 

Laymen may, but rarely do .. 40% 

Open Communion:. 97% 

Proper dispositions for reception: Faith.100% 

Faith and penitence ... 45% 

Elements: Bread and juice. 98% 

Frequency of reception and celebration: 

With “indifferent” pastors: quarterly. 90% 

monthly. 10% 

With “interested” pastors: quarterly (5 to 8 times).. 65% 

monthly or better. 35% 
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* 5 * 

The United Church of Christ: 
Evangelical and Reformed 


A GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Like the Congregational Christian Churches, this body is 
strongly ecumenically oriented and, being itself a merger 
church, has realized its own measure of ecumenism. Con¬ 
gregationalism is admittedly “free church,” but the Evan¬ 
gelical and Reformed Church, even though liberal in 
adherence to doctrinal standards, nevertheless has such 
standards, and heretofore has been numbered among the 
confessional churches. However, strong dogmatic positions 
have never characterized this body; certainly in our day 
the merging of the denomination with the freer Congrega¬ 
tional Churches should illustrate this fact. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church resulted from 
a merger in 1934 between two sympathetic religious 
groups: the “Reformed Church in the United States” and 
the “German Evangelical Synod of North America.” The 
Reformed segment of this church traces its ancestry to 
the Palatinate in Germany where its adherents embraced 
a conciliatory brand of Reformed theology (Calvinist and 
Zwinglian) in a territory already familiar with a concilia¬ 
tory form of Lutheranism. There were many Reformed 
theologians in the territory who hoped that “incidental” 
differences between Lutherans and Reformed could be re- 
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solved, so that a union of Protestant bodies in the Palatinate 
(and indeed throughout Germany) could be realized. The 
Elector, Frederick III (himself more Reformed than Lu¬ 
theran), favored “unionism” and promoted “conciliatory” 
solutions to religious differences in his realm; he felt reli¬ 
gious unity would strengthen political unity. The Elector, 
hoping to reconcile Lutheran and Calvinist factions in 
Germany, issued in 1563 a document that was to become a 
symbolic book for Calvinists. It was the Heidelberg Cate¬ 
chism, composed by Ursinus, the disciple of Melanchthon, 
and by Olevianus, a follower of Calvin. A recent authority 
says of the Catechism that it “. . . combined in a remark¬ 
able manner the conciliatory spirit of Melanchthon, the 
friend and assistant of Luther, and tire practical spirit of 
Zwingli and Calvin.” 1 The Catechism was predominantly 
Reformed and met the approval of those who were of a 
“conciliatory” and “unionist” mind. Many Lutherans, how¬ 
ever, denounced it as unorthodox, saying it compromised 
“essential Christian doctrines.” They would have no part 
in such a unionist move. Their “differences” with the Re¬ 
formed churches were seen as much more than “inci¬ 
dental,” especially in the matter of the Real Presence. 
However, the new Catechism and the movement toward 
unionism found many supporters in the Reformed bodies 
of Gennany and Europe generally. Later, the modern 
“unionist Reformed” groups—one of which was the Evan¬ 
gelical and Reformed Church—were to claim the Heidel¬ 
berg Catechism as almost their exclusive property. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, adherents of the 
conciliatory Reformed churches in Germany migrated to 
America and settled in the Pennsylvania area. From this 
group in the nineteenth century emerged a rather remark¬ 
able contribution to liturgical renewal; it was the Mercers- 
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burg Theology, so called because expounded by theolo¬ 
gians of the seminary at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Phillip 
Schaff, one of the originators of the theology, looked for¬ 
ward to what he called a “higher stadium” of development 
in which errors of both Protestantism and Catholicism 
would be overcome and their truths reconciled; the re¬ 
sult would be tire formation of an Evangelical Catholic 
Church. The movement had a high regard for the histori¬ 
cal and organic character of the Christian church and gave 
special emphasis to its liturgical office. A liturgical revival 
accompanied the movement and derived its inspiration 
from the more ancient concepts of Christian worship, 
stressing the then unstressed sacramental side of worship. 
In 1857 a provisional liturgy was published which belongs 
to the mainstream of the Roman and Anglican traditions. 
The movement, quite controversial, was short-lived be¬ 
cause it proved to be too “churchly” and “dogmatic” for 
most Reformed pastors; still, recent authorities credit it 
with great influence in the over-all liturgical re-orientation 
of Protestantism in this country. 2 

The Reformed group in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries developed a very liberal attitude to¬ 
ward Christian doctrine; many of its ministers favored a 
re-examination of the Church’s creedal statements in the 
“light of new insights arising from the cumulative exper¬ 
ience of Christians and the scientific research of biblical 
scholars.” Originally the liturgy of the Reformed wing 
was Calvinistic. But after the Mercersburg liturgy was 
published, strangely enough, with its pre-Reformation 
flavor, it became the liturgy of the Reformed Church. 
Many found it a much more formal rite than they were 
accustomed to, but since it was to be used only quarterly, 
its adoption was not greatly opposed. After the merger 
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with the Evangelical Synod in 1934, the Mercersburg lit¬ 
urgy remained the basis of the Book of Worship of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. There is today in this 
wing of the church a renewed interest in the Mercersburg 
Theology among ministers who share a special concern for 
die “loose” notion extant with regard to die nature of die 
Church and the purpose of liturgy. 

The Evangelical wing of die present church derives 
from the unionist church of nineteenth-century Prussia. 
William III of Prussia, wanting to give religious unity to 
his people, in 1817, by law established in his realm the 
Evangelical Church, which was a loose-knit union of Lu¬ 
theran and Reformed groups. Each body, Lutheran and Re¬ 
formed, was independent and maintained its own doc¬ 
trines, polity, etc. This federated church, like the Reformed 
churches in Germany and Switzerland, had many con¬ 
ciliatory leaders who thought Lutheran and Reformed 
Christians, once their “incidental” differences were re¬ 
solved, could join to form a truly United and “organic” 
Evangelical Church in Germany. Here again the “unionist” 
and “conciliatory” Reformed groups were to discover that 
orthodox Lutherans take some doctrines more seriously 
than their Reformed brethren; one of these doctrines is far 
from “incidental” to them, namely, the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. No such “organic” union was ever realized. 

Representatives of the Prussian union church migrated 
to America and settled in Missouri, forming their own 
synod. The basic norm for Christian doctrine in this newly 
formed “German Evangelical Synod of North America” 
was to be Holy Writ. Other normative confessional works 
were Luther’s Catechisms, the Heidelberg Catechism , and 
the Augsburg Confession. 3 However, only doctrines com¬ 
mon to all three were considered normative. Where con- 
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flicts arose, the believer was to reach a solution by having 
recourse to his conscience and the obvious interpretation 
of Scripture. 4 This wing of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is distinguished by its practical pietism. Emphasis 
is not on strictness and purity of doctrine so much as on 
strictness and purity of life. Controversial doctrines are 
avoided in the hope that Christians may live in harmony of 
belief rather than in hostile controversy over “inciden¬ 
tals.” 5 The two churches, Reformed and Evangelical, 
merged fully in 1940. In 1944 negotiations began for a 
merger with the Congregational Christian Churches. This 
merger has just recently been effected. The present union 
was opposed by the extremely “free” groups in one church 
and the more “confessional” extremes in the other. The 
merger title of the new Church is the “United Church of 
Christ.” Total membership of the new denomination 
numbers over two million. 


A WORD ON THE “OFFICIAL,” WORSHIP AND SACRAMENTAL 
BELIEFS OF EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCHMEN 

Since our survey hopes to outline the sacramental be¬ 
liefs of Evangelical and Reformed ministers somewhat in 
detail, we will here comment only briefly on the official 
church position with respect to the sacraments and wor¬ 
ship. The Evangelical and Reformed Church recognizes 
two sacraments as of divine institution, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 0 There seem to be two main streams of 
opinion regarding the Lord’s Supper, one more realistic 
than the other. For example, the Evangelical Catechism, 
states: “The Lord’s Supper is the sacrament by which we 
receive the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the nourishment of our new life.” 7 The Heidelberg Cate- 
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chism urges the would-be communicant to pray: “May I 
receive, not only the bread and wine, but also become par¬ 
taker of the Lord Himself by His Spirit.” 8 In the first we 
seem to catch overtones of Luther while the latter brings 
to mind the teachings of Calvin. The Book of Worship 
contains two orders for the administration of the Sacra¬ 
ment and urges that the Lord’s Supper be administered “in 
every Congregation four times a year, and preferably more 
often.” 9 The main rite adheres somewhat closely to the 
order of the Roman Missal and is an integral rite of Word 
and Sacrament. Communion can be distributed by the 
minister himself or by his assistants. The service is open 
to all professing Christians. As the constitution states: 
“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall be observed 
regularly in every congregation, according to the order of 
the Book of Worship of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Members of other denominations should be in¬ 
vited to participate in the Lord’s Supper.” 10 Since the 
merger of this Church with the Congregational Christian 
Churches, a committee on liturgies has been appointed 
consisting of nine members from each denomination, who 
are to work out broad worship agreements and preliminary 
liturgical recommendations. Meetings have been held, but 
at this writing nothing official has been issued from the 
committee discussions. 

THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH AND 
THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL 

As we have seen, there exists a wide diversity of theo¬ 
logical allegiance in this denomination. Some pastors seem 
fairly Lutheran in their theology, while others are thor¬ 
oughly Reformed in their beliefs. If some are “confes- 
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sional,” an equal number are “liberal” in tlieir doctrinal 
attitudes. The denomination generally has featured in 
ecumenical discussions and doubtless has come under li¬ 
turgical influence from this quarter; however, none of the 
liturgical authorities who were approached mentioned 
such participation as a factor in their “liturgical renewal.” 
Also, in correspondence with denominational and liturgi¬ 
cal leaders, there was little reference made to any liturgical 
influence stemming from the new scripture research; per¬ 
haps this was presupposed or was a causal factor in an 
indirect sense, as one authority stated: “I would say that 
the liturgical revival within the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is in part related to the new theological insights of 
European theologians, notably Karl Barth and T. F. Tor¬ 
rance.” 11 

Most of the “liturgical” pastors approached stressed 
that ferment internal to the denomination was perhaps the 
main factor involved in effecting any sort of renewal. Most 
admitted a regrettably long history of imbalance in the 
denomination between the Word and the Sacrament. If 
liturgical renewal was taking place, its whole direction 
was aimed at restoring the Sacrament to a more balanced 
position. Pietism, exaggerated individualism, a liberal atti¬ 
tude with respect to the church’s function and the nature 
of worship were pointed out as forces that had reduced 
worship in many parishes to a preaching service, some¬ 
thing concerned with individual edification more than cor¬ 
porate, objective worship. Liturgically-minded pastors 
were disturbed at the subjective character of worship gen¬ 
erally. They credited this “lamentable state of affairs” to 
the fact that many pastors seemed to have lost all sense 
of the objective purpose of the church. 

Thus the call at present was for a return to a more 
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clearly defined ecclesiology. Liturgists feel that, once a 
firm ecclesiological position is established, the logical cor¬ 
ollary of a more sacramental attitude in worship will fol¬ 
low. They pointed out that such a liturgical position nat¬ 
urally follows from an awareness of the objective purpose 
of the church which is “to preach the Word and to admin¬ 
ister the sacraments ” A denominational official said that 
this latter concern: 

. . . has been manifest for a good many years in the Re¬ 
formed “branch” of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
And I believe I can indicate to you an influence from this 
quarter has been exerted on the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church as a whole with the result that there is some increased 
concern for a denominational insistence on a more objective 
relationship between the “preaching of the Word” and the cele¬ 
bration of the Lords Supper. 12 

A number of pastors concurred that balance in worship 
can and will follow when a proper notion of the church’s 
objective function is realized. For example, one minister 
stated: 

It is my conviction that, if we are to be a church in the 
proper sense of the word, then our Lord’s Day services must 
include Word and Sacrament; anything less than this is de¬ 
fective. Why? Because the Church must be the custodian and 
dispenser of the Word and the Sacrament. But I think you can 
understand why, in view of our at times wobbly ecclesiological 
stand, we must move slowly. . . . Yet as one very much con¬ 
cerned it is encouraging to find an increasing number of our 
parishes moving toward a greater balance and away from the 
unfortunate tradition of quarterly celebrations. This may indi¬ 
cate a stronger insight into the church’s total function; at least 
I hope so. 13 

Some of these “concerned” pastors who regretfully ad- 
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mitted that liturgical renewal was moving slowly in this 
country found psychological support in their call for pro¬ 
portionate balance by what has been taking place among 
the disciples of their European forebears. One such pastor 
commented: “Last summer I found that many congrega¬ 
tions of the Evangelical Church in Germany were append¬ 
ing a weekly celebration to their preaching services and 
that a goodly number, many of them young people, re¬ 
mained for the Sacrament. I think we could well follow 
their example; not that their procedure is ideal, but in my 
judgment it is a step in the right direction toward proper 
balance.” 14 

Many of the pastors who are disturbed by liturgical 
laxities in the church have since 1931 joined in a “Con¬ 
fraternity of the Altar,” a liturgical society whose members 
pledge themselves to a “continuing study of the history and 
nature of worship.” The name, which proved quite contro¬ 
versial (no doubt because of the word altar ), was, soon 
after its founding, changed to “The Worship Convoca¬ 
tion.” Member pastors of this group meet semiannually 
for the study and discussion of liturgical matters and 
generally promote strong liturgical programs in their own 
parishes. The membership is not exceptionally large; its 
members usually represent the liturgical and ecclesiologi- 
cal position of the Mercersburg tradition. 15 

Presently there is a movement growing among the 
younger clergy to embrace many ideas of the Mercersburg 
tradition, which within the denomination has consistently 
held out for a corporate, organic notion of the church with 
a consequent deeper liturgical life among the faithful. 
Since the concept of a church with historical roots and a 
solid sacramental life seems to be more and more com¬ 
promised by increasing mergers widi churches of the freer 
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traditions, a number of churchmen have contemplated the 
establishment of a clerical society whose members would 
pledge themselves to a more solid ecclesiological position 
and a greater balance in liturgical life. One of the younger 
ministers, who suggested the name, “The Society of St. 
Peter” (insisting that this was not to infer a “back-to- 
Rome” movement), explained the purpose of the proposed 
society: 

It is thought by some of the younger men that there should 
be an organization within the Church dedicated to sound litur¬ 
gical principles of worship, the organic conception of the 
Church, the return to Biblical preaching, and committed to 
the discipline of prayer and study. Since there is such a dis¬ 
parity regarding the concept of the Church within the United 
Church of Christ, it was felt that ministers of similar feeling 
regarding the above matters should be bound together and 
represent a potent voice within the denomination. It is also 
hoped that the group would stress again the Reformation con¬ 
cept of clerical vocations, i.e., the members of the order would 
be familiar with a disciplined Christian theology . . . There are 
some who say that the only way to save the classical churchly 
emphasis within the new denomination is through such a pro¬ 
posed order . . . We believe that such an organization would 
not only have an authoritative voice within the councils of the 
Church, but would be helpful to congregations in their selec¬ 
tion of ministers . 16 

In this connection a young pastor who favored the for¬ 
mation of such a society spoke perhaps proleptically of the 
effects such a liturgical organization could have on a con¬ 
gregation: “Of interest to you may be the fact that in this 
parish, the tradition was a non-liturgical one growing out 
of the nineteenth century, German-reformed ‘Mercers- 
burg-Ursinus’ controversy. In five years, with careful in¬ 
struction along the way, we have moved to a liturgical 
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position, and now reflect the ‘Mercersburg’ side of the old 
controversy.” 17 Hence, in the matter of liturgical renewal 
in this denomination, the question seems mainly centered 
around the call of a potent minority insisting that there be 
a “re-examination of the nature of the Church with the 
consequent effects this should have on a more balanced, 
objective, sacramental type of worship.” Liturgical fer¬ 
ment is very much in evidence, and in the denomination 
it seems to be closely allied with ecclesiological ferment. 
So far the proposed society is only in the discussion stage. 
But its suggested purpose points up the area where litur¬ 
gical renewal is at present most discussed—in its relation 
to the purpose of the church. As stated earlier the United 
Church of Christ has created a liturgical commission. 
Some convinced liturgists are among its members and 
perhaps can, as the pastor above intimates, provide “an 
authoritative voice within the councils of the church,” 
which will call for a firmer ecclesiological and liturgical 
stand; this remains to be seen. Since no official statements 
on the liturgical renewal have been forthcoming, we now 
turn to the results of the questionnaire 0 to obtain a general 
picture of liturgical interest among Evangelical and Re¬ 
formed pastors. 

I. General Liturgical Interest 

Are you personally interested in the liturgical renewal, 
i.e., in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and lit¬ 
urgy of the Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship? 

In response to this question thirty-five per cent of the 
pastors said that they were not in favor of the renewal, or 

° Cf. Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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that they were quite satisfied with the present emphasis 
(which meant quarterly celebration). Ten per cent reg¬ 
istered “mild interest.” Fifty-five per cent answered the 
question affirmatively, saying that they favored the re¬ 
newal. Evangelical and Reformed pastors generally did 
not elaborate the reasons behind their negative or affirma¬ 
tive replies to this particular question. 

II. Desire for Liturgical Balance 

Admitting that the Word and the Lord’s Supper are 
both commanded by Christ and means of sharing in 
His redemption, and that they should not be set one 
against the other, would you own that the preaching of 
the Word should have as its normal complement the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

How often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist cele¬ 
brated in your church? 

About eighty per cent of all pastors agreed that the 
Word and Sacrament were commanded by Christ and 
were means of sharing in His redemption. Twenty per 
cent of the pastors dissented. Reflecting a liberal attitude 
to scriptural interpretation, they were hesitant to speak of 
the Word and Sacrament as “commanded.” When it came 
to declaring an opinion on the celebration of the Sacra¬ 
ment as a normal complement to the Word, opinions 
varied; fifty per cent of the total number agreed in theory 
that such balance was desirable. Twenty-five per cent did 
not agree that the Sacrament should be the “normal” com¬ 
plement, and twenty-five per cent were non-committal. 
Among pastors favorable to the renewal, it was found that 
about ninety per cent theoretically favored this balanced 
use of the Word and the Sacrament; the remaining ten 
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per cent wanted greater frequency for the Sacrament, but 
not on a once-a-week basis. Those unfavorable to the re¬ 
newal were obviously more likely to answer negatively or 
remain non-committal on this point. With regard to fre¬ 
quency, no pastor reported weekly observance of the 
Sacrament. Sixty per cent of the total number celebrated 
quarterly (four to eight times annually); thirty per cent 
celebrated monthly, and ten per cent were non-committal. 
Among those presently celebrating only quarterly, about 
a third said they were very much dissatisfied and were 
working for more frequent celebrations. All but two per 
cent of the “non-interested” pastors celebrated only quar¬ 
terly; they were quite content with this emphasis. 

III. Lay Interest in Liturgical Renewal 

Do you experience a growing interest among the laity 
for more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

In parishes where pastors were “opposed” or “indiffer¬ 
ent” to the renewal, congregational interest was about 
equally divided: fifty per cent manifested some “increased 
interest” in the Sacrament; the other fifty per cent showed 
no additional interest. In parishes of the “more interested” 
pastors, the laity in seventy-five per cent of the cases mani¬ 
fested additional interest in the Sacrament. Only a fourth 
of the “interested” pastors regretfully admitted that there 
was no noticeable increased sacramental interest on the 
part of the laity. Frequently pastors called attention to the 
fact that the “older generation especially are terribly set 
in their ways and resist change of this type.” 

From this sampling we can see that interest in the 
renewal, lay and clerical, is present theoretically at least 
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and, to some degree, in practice. Traditions are very much 
involved here; the struggle is against a long-established 
custom of quarterly celebration, and the re-setting of a 
more favorable balance so far has only in the best situa¬ 
tions turned to monthly observance. But in view of pre¬ 
vious custom this is evidence that a more equitable bal¬ 
ance is desired and is being worked for. Strangely enough, 
the church considers itself liturgical. Hence it seems that 
once a more definite ecclesiology is agreed upon in the 
pastoral fife of this church, the laity will again hear more 
of the “sacramental” office of the church and avail them¬ 
selves more frequently of its benefits. 

IV. Sacramental Classifications 

We consider now the sacramental and Eucharistic be¬ 
liefs and teachings of present-day Evangelical and Re¬ 
formed pastors. First we turn to their general sacramental 
positions. Retaining our two broad categories, “symbolist” 
and “sacramentalist,” we find that thirty per cent of Evan¬ 
gelical pastors fit properly into a symbolist category, and 
seventy per cent into a sacramentalist category. We refer 
to the former as symbolists because for them the sacra¬ 
ments are not “conveyors of grace”; they are more prop¬ 
erly, according to these pastors, symbols, times of religious 
experience, or vehicles which stimulate faith, etc. The 
sacramentalist group would associate in some way the 
conveying of grace with the sacraments; all, for example, 
in this group accepted the stated definition which recog¬ 
nized a sacrament as “a sign through which Christ shares 
with us His grace and also concurred with the statement 
which spoke of the Lord’s Supper as a “means of sharing 
in Christ’s redemption.” They also regarded the Lord’s 
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Supper as essential to Christian worship, many depicting 
it as the “heart and center of Christian worship.” 

Among those classified as symbolists, typical stated 
definitions of a sacrament were these: “A sacrament is a 
sacred reminder.” 18 “Christ’s Spirit is present as at all 
times, but during the sacramental action, the worshipper 
is more conscious’ of His presence than at other times.” 19 

The Spirit, life, teaching, and death of Christ here become 
more significant to us.” 20 The sacramentalist group, gener¬ 
ally accepting the questionnaire definition, often submit¬ 
ted their own catechism version: “A holy ordinance of the 
Church instituted by Christ Himself in which by visible 
signs and means He imparts and preserves the new life.” 

V. Eucharistic Classifications 

Recalling our four broad Eucharistic categories—the 
realists (those who believe in the real, physical presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament), the real-spiritualists (those 
who believe that the total Christ is received in the Sacra¬ 
ment, but in a spiritual manner), the spiritualists (those 
who believe in the presence of Christ, but are vague on 
the manner of presence), and the symbolists (those who 
do not believe in a special presence of Christ in the Sacra¬ 
ment)—Evangelical and Reformed pastors would be di¬ 
vided generally as follows. 

A very small minority, one per cent, would fit into the 
first classification, for they believe in the real, physical 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament. Pastors in this cate¬ 
gory expressed their beliefs in this manner: “I believe and 
teach the real, physical presence of Christ in the Sacra¬ 
ment. I am unable, however, to define the manner of His 
presence.” 21 “Yes, I teach the Real Presence. There might 
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be some difference of opinion on the meaning of the word 
‘physical.’ But our Lord is present in His undivided divin¬ 
ity and humanity.” 22 

Twenty per cent of the pastors could be called real- 
spiritualists; they believe in the real but not the physical 
presence of Christ. Descriptions of this position ran similar 
to these: “Yes. Our liturgy declares: ‘We have to do here, 
not with signs merely, but with the realities themselves 
which these signs represent. Our Lord Himself calls the 
bread His body, and the cup His blood, or the New Testa¬ 
ment in His blood.’ ” 23 “I believe and teach the real, spir¬ 
itual presence of Christ in the Eucharist . . . but as 
regards the mode of presence I find myself in Calvin’s 
position who confessed the Supper as a mystery that tran¬ 
scended his understanding and tire power of his words to 
express.” 24 

Forty-nine per cent of the pastors are classified as 
spiritualists. Definitions distinctive of this group: “His 
Spirit is present in the person taking the Sacrament.” 25 “In 
the Eucharist the elements received in faith outwardly 
enable souls to open their hearts to receive His Spirit.” 20 
“As we eat and drink we receive the spiritual life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ.” 27 

The remaining number of pastors, about thirty per 
cent, were broadly symbolistic in their Eucharistic theol¬ 
ogy. Such terms as these illustrate their position: “Christ’s 
ever-presence is denoted strikingly by the reception of the 
sacramental symbols.” 28 “Christ is only as much present 
here as He is in all worship services.” 20 “His spirit is pres¬ 
ent at all times, but the worshipper is more conscious of 
it here than at other times.” 30 A little less than half of this 
symbolist group said that the Lord’s Supper was a memo¬ 
rial and nothing more. However, none would go to the 
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extreme of calling it accidental in the worship obligations 
of the church. Ten per cent of this group classified the 
Lords Supper as “important” but not “absolutely essen¬ 
tial.” For example one pastor said: “To me personally it is 
an essential part of Christian worship, but this does not 
mean that a person cannot be a Christian without partic¬ 
ipating in the Sacrament. The Quakers are here a case in 
point.” 31 Another pastor put it this way: “It can be an es¬ 
sential.” A pastor who classified the Lord’s Supper as 
essential said that he had arrived at such a position 
through an evolutionary process: “At one time I would 
have thought it an accidental, but as one grows within 
the fellowship of the church, he comes to see here an es¬ 
sential part or, as our rubric and words of exhortation say, 
‘the innermost sanctuary of the whole Christian wor¬ 
ship/ ” 32 

In general, Evangelical and Reformed pastors were 
not very greatly concerned with the moment or moments 
in which our Lord’s special Eucharistic presence is real¬ 
ized. The pastors who expressed no interest in the renewal 
by-passed the section on “moments” entirely. Among the 
“interested” pastors, four per cent said the presence was 
effected at the “moment of consecration.” Eight per cent 
said Christ’s presence was realized in the “moment of re¬ 
ception.” Ten per cent of the total number specifically 
stated that they thought such a moment very difficult to 
determine; the remaining number of pastors were non¬ 
committal. Two comments which illustrate the unwilling¬ 
ness of pastors to specify exact times for the “moment of 
presence” follow: “Christ we think is present throughout 
the whole service. We call it a mystery as to the precise 
moment when He enters the elements, but we are re¬ 
minded that lie has done so at the epiclesis which in our 
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order immediately follows the words of institution.” 33 “I 
believe that our Lord’s presence can be realized by the 
faithful at any point in the service.” 34 

VI. The Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice 

(A) Is the Lord’s Supper a “sacrifice” in any sense? 

(B) Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s 
way of making His sacrificial death somehow 
present to us so that we might identify ourselves 
with it and offer it in union with Christ to the 
Father? 

In response to (A) roughly twenty per cent of the 
pastors saw nothing that was sacrificial in the Sacrament. 
Twenty per cent were non-committal. A full sixty per cent 
said that the Sacrament was sacrificial in some sense. In 
this latter group half believed that the Sacrament was a 
sacrifice of self-oblation or a sacrifice of “thanksgiving 
and of praise,” as for example: “Christ commands us to 
commemorate His sacrifice in which the faithful also offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice to God through Him.” 35 
The remaining half saw the Lord’s Supper as a symbolic 
representation of Christ’s sacrifice. For example: “We 
commemorate the sacrificial death of Christ, our Blessed 
Redeemer.” 30 “It is a dramatization of the sacrifice but in 
and of itself it is not a sacrifice.” 37 In this connection a 
pastor quoted from the ritual: “O merciful Father, gra¬ 
ciously receive this ‘memorial’ of the blessed sacrifice of 
thy Son which we offer here.” 38 

In response to (B) a total of fifty per cent answered 
affirmatively; thirty per cent answered negatively, and 
twenty per cent were non-committal. Among those who 
answered affirmatively, about half intimated that they 
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understood their answers to coincide with the idea con¬ 
tained in tlie words of the ritual quoted immediately 
above; therefore it is assumed that these pastors do not 
want their answers to infer that they believe the “offering” 
in question to be the identical sacrifice of Christ. Still other 
pastors were insistent that when they spoke of the “memo¬ 
rial in the ritual prayer they were not talking of symbols 
only. For example, one pastor clarified: 

This prayer of Memorial has a two-fold sacrificial connota¬ 
tion: primarily, the action consists in offering to God the Me¬ 
morial of Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, and secondarily, that 
which is derived from it, is dependent on it, and is offered in 
union with it, namely, the sacrifice of ourselves to His service 
and praise. In this view the Eucharist is neither a repetition of 
Christs death on the Cross, nor a mere remembering of the 
past, but an entering into and a sharing of our Lord’s redemp¬ 
tive activity. 39 

Others expressed surprise at the wording of the question, 
seeming to find an insight into the Sacrament never en¬ 
countered before. For example: “I had not thought of the 
Sacrament in just this way, but I do not think it is an 
irrelevant or irreverent description of what the blessed 
Sacrament is. 10 Only a small percentage, ten per cent, 
thought the question could be interpreted as an infringe¬ 
ment on the eternal efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice on Cal¬ 
vary. One pastor bluntly stated: “I do not think the 
Sacrament is a re-crucifixion, if that’s what you mean.” 41 
The question would obviously have to be discussed in 
much fuller detail to obtain the exact thinking of pastors 
on this aspect of the Sacrament. But that fifty per cent 
would unequivocally answer (B) in the affirmative in¬ 
dicates at least a much more sympathetic view of the 
Catholic concept of the sacrificial aspect of the Mass than 
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is commonly supposed. Protestants often appear to equate 
the Mass with ideas of “re-crucifixion” or “an additional 
sacrifice distinct from Calvary.” If it were understood that 
Catholics look upon it as the Sacrament of Christ’s iden¬ 
tical sacrifice, perhaps much more sympathy and under¬ 
standing could develop among us. Since a highly theo¬ 
logical reality is involved in the question as stated, and 
since so many subscribed to the question in its wording, 
we have some grounds for believing that the interest in 
the Eucharist among these pastors is much more a matter 
of basic theology than a concern for mere externals or 
ceremonial esthetics. 

A traditionally strong conviction among Protestants is 
the belief in the “once-for-all” eternal efficacy of the 
sacrifice of Calvary and that the Lord’s Supper is mainly 
a Sacrament as opposed to a sacrifice. In view of this point, 
it is interesting to observe that among Evangelical and 
Reformed pastors only fifteen per cent of the pastors made 
any reference to this concept. Remarkably, not one pastor 
singled out the Lord’s Supper as solely a sacramental 
reality. 

VII. Fruits of the Sacrament 

With regard to the fruits or effects our Lord wished 
to produce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you 
believe in any or all of the following (presupposing 
faith and repentance): (a) Nourishment and increase 
of grace for the soul; (b) Deepening of mutual union 
with fellow Christians in Christ; (c) Atonement for 
sins; (d) Forgiveness of sins; (e) Preparation of our 
bodies as well as our souls for resurrection in Christ; 
(f) Divine help against temptation? 
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Fifty per cent of the pastors approved of the above- 
listed fruits as the normal effects produced by the Sacra¬ 
ment. Of the remaining fifty per cent, all would not accept 
that the Sacrament had anything to do with “the prepara¬ 
tion of the body for resurrection,” etc. In addition twenty- 
five per cent said that the Sacrament did not effect 
atonement; it was rather an “assurance of atonement once 
effected.” A very small percentage (about five per cent) 
also excluded “forgiveness of sins” as an effect. A number 
of pastors saw some additional fruits in the Sacrament, as 
for example: “A blessed communion with those who are 
united with us in the Church triumphant, i.e., the blessed 
dead.” 42 “Peace of mind as a result of our atonement with 
God.” 43 “Power to bear the cross that is ours; power to re¬ 
commit our lives to His service.” 41 A number also stressed 
that the Sacrament affords a wonderful occasion publicly 
“to testify to our unity in Christ.” 45 Some few stressed the 
eschatological fruit of “an increase of hope in the kingdom 
to come.” 40 

VIII. Administration of the Sacrament 

Seventy-five per cent insisted that only the minister is 
the proper celebrant of the Sacrament. Twenty-five per 
cent saw the minister as the “ordinary” celebrant of the 
Sacrament, admitting that laymen could administer the 
Lord’s Supper in cases of emergency. In this connection a 
pastor in the latter group, speaking of lay administration, 
said: “It is not the rule, but as we believe in the priesthood 
of all believers, laymen could administer the Sacrament 
under certain conditions.” 47 Another pastor explained this 
could be done because: “God consecrates the elements, 
not man.” 43 
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IX. Liturgy 

Evangelical and Reformed pastors were quite consist¬ 
ent in their use of the denominational rite in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Sacrament; one pastor described the rite as 
“essentially the same as the Lutheran and Anglican. 10 
Less than one per cent used the strict Lutheran rite. An 
outlined summary of the Evangelical and Reformed lit¬ 
urgy will follow at the end of this chapter. 

X. Sacrament: Mode of Celebration, Elements, etc. 

The manner of administering the Sacrament varied 
somewhat. About forty per cent administered the Sacra¬ 
ment to the faithful seated in the pews. The remaining 
number alternated between two methods—administration 
at the altar rail and administration in the pews. When 
Holy Communion was given at tire altar rail, it seemed 
that in most parishes worshippers received the elements 
standing; in a smaller number of parishes the faithful re¬ 
ceived the Sacrament kneeling. In the matter of the ele¬ 
ments used, the ministers were again divided about 
evenly; half using bread and wine, half bread and fruit 
juice. The faithful received both elements, and in most 
cases when the Sacrament was celebrated the majority of 
the faithful present received; rarely less than half of the 
congregation approached the Sacrament. 

XI. Communion: Open or Closed 

The prevailing custom among Evangelical and Re¬ 
formed churchmen is an open Communion Service. The 
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position is official ’ as we have seen. Still, about five per 
cent of the ministers permitted the Sacrament only to those 
who had been previously examined and were aware of the 
sacredness of the act.” The majority opinion was ex¬ 
pressed in this manner: “The Sacrament is the Lord’s, and 
I, as a pastor, am no judge of a man’s right to receive it 
or not.” 50 

XII. Dispositions for Sacramental Reception 

Faith, as proclaimed by profession or by Baptism, and 
repentance for sins committed against God or one’s neigh¬ 
bors, were set down by most pastors as predispositions for 
worthy reception. This penitence was to be of the type 
Catholics would recognize as “a firm purpose of amend¬ 
ment. A pastor quoted from the Communion Invitation 
to stress the point: “All baptized persons who have at some 
time in their lives made a public confession of faith in 
Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour, who are 
penitent, and intend with God’s help to five a godly, 
righteous, and sober life are invited to receive the Sacra¬ 
ment of Holy Communion.” 51 Other pastors echoed this 
disposition, calling for “a firm desire to live a Christian 
life”; 52 “a desire to live a better life”; 53 “a determination to 
amend one’s sinful ways and live a holy life in Christ.” 54 

SUMMARY 

In concluding our liturgical appraisal of this church, 
we would say that there is present a desire for liturgical 
balance and reform among many of its pastors, although 
this does not always have an exceptionally fruitful expres- 
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sion, since the balance realized is not as pronounced here 
as in other denominations. Still, in view of the traditions 
of this church, which for many years has confined the Sac¬ 
rament to quarterly celebration, it is a definite sign that 
the Sacrament is gaining more stature within the worship 
life of parishes as celebration in a growing number of cases 
is becoming a monthly event. The most striking evidence 
for liturgical reform comes in the wake of a serious desire 
on the part of many pastors to sink deeper ecclesiological 
roots. These pastors feel that the church can efficaciously 
preach the doctrine of God’s presence and grace in the 
sacraments only when it is fully aware that its mission 
is the divinely appointed directive not only to preach 
Christ’s gospel, but to administer His sacraments as well. 
When the church and churchmen realize this mission, then 
the Eucharist may become in fact what the ritual says it 
is: “The innermost sanctuary of Christian worship.” 

Some of the healthiest signs that this concern is being 
felt are the existing and proposed liturgical and ecclesio¬ 
logical societies in the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the purposes of which closely parallel the aims and aspira¬ 
tions of liturgists in all churches. A true program of liturgi¬ 
cal reform can be enacted only when the church and 
churchmen speak with firmness and sureness that reform 
is necessary. At present it is obvious that much the greater 
emphasis in worship remains with the preaching of the 
Word. But perhaps liturgists can take consolation in the 
fact that there seems to be an increasing awareness among 
many that this may be only “half the picture.” 

There follows an outline of the Evangelical and Re¬ 
formed Liturgy for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The chapter concludes with a summary of statistical data. 
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A Common Parochlvl Ordering of the Eucharistic Rite of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 


A Prelude 
Processional Hymn 
Introit: Solemn Declaration 

Exhortation: (Stressing the importance of the Sacrament. 

At one point the ritual emphasizes: “The 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper has ever 
been regarded by the Church as the inner¬ 
most sanctuary of the whole Christian 
worship.”) 

Confession of Sins: Assurance of Pardon 
Kyrie (Usually sung) 

Gloria in Excelsis 
Collect for the Day 

Holy Scripture Reading for the Day (Epistle and Gospel) 
The Nicene Creed (Or the Apostles’ Creed) 

The Sermon 

The Offering: Offertory Response 

The Eucharistic Prayer (Similar to the Roman Preface) 

Words of Institution 

Intercessions 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Agnus Dei 

The Ploly Communion 

Prayer of Thanksgiving 

The “Nunc Dimittis” 

The Benediction 
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The Recessional Hymn 
Postlude 


Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors unreservedly in favor of renewal. 55% 

Pastors “mildly interested” in renewal. 10% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to renewal. 35% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of balance in worship .... 50% 
Pastors actively working for balance in worship.40% 

Pastors interested, but presently taking no steps toward 

balance . 10% 

Pastors non-committal on balance. 25% 

Pastors satisfied with present emphasis. 25% 

Lay Interest: Among “interested” pastors—Favorable .. 75% 

—No additional interest noted.25% 

Among “indifferent” pastors—Favorable .. 50% 

—No additional interest noted.50% 

Dogmatic classifications: Sacramentalists . 70% 

Symbolists . 30% 

Manner of Christ’s “presence” in Holy Communion: 

Real, physical presence. 1% 

Real, spiritual presence. 20% 

Spiritual presence. 49% 

Symbolic presence . 30% 

The Lords Supper: A memorial only. 15% 

The Lords Supper: A memorial, but much more. 85% 

The Lords Supper: Essential to Christian worship .... 96% 

The Lords Supper: Important and ordinarily essential 

but not absolutely so. 4% 

The Lords Supper: Accidental to Christian worship .. .None 
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The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in no sense. 20% 

The Lords Supper: A sacrifice in some sense. 60% 

(Non-committal) . 20% 


The Lords Supper: A means of rendering Christ’s sac¬ 
rificial death “somehow” present so 
that we might identify ourselves 
with it and offer it in union with 


Christ to the Father: 

No. 30% 

Non-committal . 20% 

Yes . 50% 

Fruits of tile Lord’s Supper: 

All as listed on page 140 . 50% 

All but (e)—bodily benefit, etc. 20% 

All but (c) and (e)—bodily benefit, and atonement . 25% 

All but (c) (d) and (e)—bodily benefit, 

atonement and forgiveness. 5% 

Minister of the Sacrament: Minister only. 75% 

Laymen may, but rarely do . 25% 
Liturgy: Rite of the Evangelical and Reformed Church . 99% 

Open Communion: . 95% 

Open Communion with examination:. 5% 

Proper dispositions for reception: Faith and repentance 80% 

Non-committal. 20% 

Elements: Bread and wine . 50% 

Bread and juice. 50% 

Frequency of reception and celebration: 

With “indifferent” pastors: quarterly.100% 

With “interested” pastors: monthly.45% 

quarterly (4 to 8 times) . 55% 
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* 6 * 

The Methodist Church 


A GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Methodism started as a “reform movement” within the 
Church of England in the eighteenth century. It was the 
work of a dynamic and deeply religious Anglican priest, 
John Wesley. Many church historians rank Wesley with 
the great reformers, Martin Luther and John Calvin, at 
least in the extent of his influence. But there is one notable 
difference: Wesley was a Protestant intent on the reforma¬ 
tion of Protestants. He lived at a time when the prevailing 
heresies in England were deism and agnostic rationalism, 
when holiness and the “good life” were often openly ridi¬ 
culed. Wesley was impatient with the church, believing 
that it should exercise a much more decisive role in com¬ 
batting these errors. The task was clear: to preach a living, 
dynamic gospel of the necessity of eternal salvation and 
personal holiness, a gospel that would counteract the 
“prevailing infections.” Equally clear, at least to Wesley, 
was that the Church of England was much too subdued 
and conservative for the task. 

Wesley’s aim was to launch a spiritual attack against 
these maladies. And, in a sense, his ministry could be con¬ 
sidered a war against them, for it was devoted to making 
religion a vital experience in man’s life, with holiness the 
desired and realizable goal. In his own religious training, 
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virtue and holiness were put before him as ideals that 
should and could be attained. The “means” that would 
bring him to perfection and the “devout life” were the 
planned and organized “methods” of Christian discipline. 
In his youth he had been exercised in virtue by the steady 
performance of good works toward his neighbor, by strict 
regularity in the matter of his prayers, and a systematic 
schooling in the Bible. With this background Wesley 
throughout his life was a firm advocate of the “disciplined 
way of Christian life.” In fact it is said of him that he was 
more interested in “deeds” than “creeds,” in Christian liv¬ 
ing than Christian doctrine. 

The turning point in John Wesley’s life came in a most 
remarkable personal conversion known as the “Aldersgate 
Experience,” which took place on May 24, 1738. Wesley, 
who at times was less than certain about his own salvation, 
was present at a sermon relating to Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. From the exposition of the Epistle Wesley be¬ 
came utterly convinced that he had been “personally 
saved” by the blood of Christ. This event has been likened 
to Luther’s experience of justification through faith; and, 
as sola fade s was central to Luther’s doctrine, the “experi¬ 
ence of personal salvation” became the heart of Wesley’s 
gospel. An experience of personal salvation through per¬ 
sonal faith in a personal Savior—this is the Wesleyan for¬ 
mula. Doubt about salvation seemed to disappear when 
this experience was felt. And so for Wesley religious em¬ 
phasis is to concern itself with inducing this experience by 
a program of disciplined religious practice. Since Wesley 
had experienced his “personal conversion” during a ser¬ 
mon, preaching of a dynamic and almost revivalistic 
temper became distinctive of preachers in the Wesley 
movement. Also of importance were prayer meetings of 
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great length and intense readings and meditations on the 
Scriptures. Wesley made frequent, fervent use of the Sac¬ 
rament of Holy Communion as well. Preaching, disci¬ 
plined prayer, study and meditation on the Scriptures, and 
a devout sacramental life: these were all part of the 
method by which the inner soul of man would become 
aware and bear testimony that the Spirit of God had en¬ 
dowed him with personal salvation. Here man would 
realize that Christ was his personal Savior and, once con¬ 
vinced, could pursue with God’s help a course of holiness 
and righteousness in His service. 

Such a brand of “personal Christianity” did not set well 
with many Anglican authorities, and Wesley became some¬ 
thing of an outcast in the Church of England. Certainly he 
never intended that his movement should develop into an 
independent church; he was in his own estimation a loyal 
Anglican to the end, as he wanted his disciples to be. But 
no matter what his intentions, it seemed that his followers 
did give a much more individualistic and subjective ex¬ 
pression to Christianity than was characteristic of the 
Church of England. Unlike the Anglican concept, man was 
no longer saved in and through the visible Church, as 
Christ’s Body, but experienced his personal salvation 
through an individual meeting with the Spirit. The sacro¬ 
sanct means of sanctification remained—sacraments. Holy 
Writ, prayer, good works—but now they seemed to be 
Christ’s gifts to the individual, designed to build up per¬ 
sonal faith in Christ and solidify one’s experience of per¬ 
sonal salvation. 

The casual observer of the Methodist Church would 
probably think it “confessional”; it has its Book of Disci¬ 
pline, its Articles of Religion, its Episcopal structure, and 
its fixed forms of worship in the Anglican tradition. How- 
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— ever, such an observation would be superficial. The church 
is indeed one of the more highly organized religious bodies 
in the country, but at the same time it is also one of the 
“freest,” and this by admission of most of its bishops and 
pastors; for a wide freedom in teaching and religious prac¬ 
tice is permitted to all Methodists. A national publication 
in an editorial once spoke of Methodism in America as “in 
many ways . . . our most characteristic church. It is short 
on theology, long on good works, brilliantly organized, pri¬ 
marily middle-class . . . incurably optimistic, zealously 
missionary, and touchingly confident of the essential good¬ 
ness of the man next door.” 1 A Methodist writer speaking 
of his church says: “Any follower of Christ is invited to 
commune with us. Any minister in good standing may be 
invited to our pulpits. We lay no claim to exclusiveness in 
doctrines, rites, or authority. We request only a place of 
fellowship and service in the ranks of those who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 2 

When the Methodist movement spread to America, 
Anglican authorities refused to ordain ministers and 
bishops to support what seemed to them a very “independ¬ 
ent-minded group.” Because of this Wesley felt inspired 
(supported, he thought, by early-church precedent) 3 to 
assume the episcopal character, and accordingly ordained 
ministers and bishops to take care of the American 
“parish.” This gratuitous assumption of episcopal authority 
is behind much of the difficulty that surrounds possible 
reunion between Methodist and Episcopal bodies in this 
countiy. 

Methodism found America fertile ground for the reviv- 
"alistic and evangelistic side of its movement. Especially 
in the pioneering move westward, the individualistic flavor 
of Methodist evangelism seemed to blend well with the 
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“rugged individualism” of the frontier. The West seemed 
no place for ritual, elaborate creedal commitments, or 
authoritarian hierarchies. The pioneer felt very much at 
home with the liberal evangelism preached by Methodist 
circuit riders. This beginning accounts largely for the fact 
that American Methodism has never been as sacramentally 
oriented as its English counterpart. The church today, 
though less informal and evangelistic, is no less congenial 
to the American religious temperament, for the Methodists 
constitute the largest single Protestant church in this 
country. 

The Book of Discipline is the official standard of faith 
and morals for Methodists. The first American version was 
published in this country in 1785. In modern times, the 
Discipline undergoes quadrennial revision and is given 
fresh approval by the General Conference which meets 
every four years. The twenty-five Articles of Religion, 
written by Wesley himself (an adaptation of the thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England), are the distinc¬ 
tively Methodist part of this book. The notable differences 
between the two sets of articles lay in the notion of original 
sin, which Wesley denies to be inherent to man, and the 
notion of grace and free will. Wesley has often been said 
to lean toward semi-Pelagianism in the sense that he con¬ 
siders man quite capable with his free will of performing 
good works, provided only he be assisted occasionally by 
grace. Tradition, which has always had some doctrinal 
force with Anglicans, seems to have little such value for 
Methodists; Scripture is the main source of doctrine as 
well as of inspiration. The Church of Christ is conceived 
of as universal and invisible, containing all souls who have 
accepted Christ as Lord and Savior and who have experi¬ 
enced personal salvation. This Church Universal mani- 
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fests itself in visible form when people gather together to 
hear the Gospel preached and to receive the sacraments. 
One such “visible” church is Methodism. But few Meth¬ 
odists would hold that membership in their church is 
necessary for salvation or to maintain salvation; they 
would insist, however, that their church provides as good 
means as any to induce and foster one’s faith and the ex¬ 
perience of personal salvation. It also gives man the con¬ 
stant opportunity to bear witness publicly to his salvation 
in Christ. 


A WORD ON “official” METHODIST WORSHIP 
AND SACRAMENTAL BELIEF 

The Methodist Church admits two sacraments as of 
divine appointment, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
These are said to be “signs of grace, and God’s good will 
toward us, by which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm, our 
faith in him.” 4 The remaining five sacraments (according 
to the Roman Catholic listing) are either “introdu ced b.v 
the followers of the apostles,” or are “states of life” ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly allowed in the Scripture; however, 
these are not signs of grace ordained by God. 0 The^ Six¬ 
teenth Article of Religion states: “. . . sacraments-were 
not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about; but that we should duly use them.” 0 For those who 
use the sacraments “duly,” there is a “wholesome effect or 
operation; but they that receive them unworthily, pur¬ 
chase to themselves condemnation, as St. Paul saith, 
I Cor. 11:29.” 7 

Article Eighteen, with direct reference to the Eucha- 
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rist, says: “The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of 
the love that Christians ought to have among themselves 
one to another, but rather is a sacrament of our redemp¬ 
tion by Christ’s death; in so much that, to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread which 
we break is a partaking of the body of Christ; and likewise 
the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.” 8 
Dismissing the possibility of transubstantiation, the Article 
continues: “The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the means whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is faith.” 8 In the Sacrament the 
faithful are allowed both elements, for the “cup of the 
Lord is not to be denied to the lay people . . . both the 
parts of the Lord’s Supper, by Christ’s ordinance and 
commandment, ought to be administered to all Christians 
alike.” 10 Article Twenty speaks of Christ’s oblation on the 
cross as something completed and not to be repeated. The 
Sacrament is properly administered by an approved 
pastor,; supply pastor, or an ordained elder; deacons are 
allowed to assist the celebrant in the administration. 11 

At present there is in the hands of Methodist pastors a 
proposed revision of the Book of Worship which can be 
used on a trial basis and is to be officially approved with 
amendments and/or corrections at the General Conference 
in 1964. It contains the usual worship services and various 
ritual administrations (burial, marriage, etc.); it also has 
a more extensive section devoted to the “Services for the 
Christian Year.” It recalls the liturgical year with special 
seasonal invocations, collects, intercessory prayers, etc. 
Many pastors have seen in the work a return to certain 
Anglican elements long since removed from Methodist 
rituals. 
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METHODISTS AND THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL 

For the past several years, the Methodist Church has 
been concerned, on a full denominational basis, with im¬ 
proving and revitalizing its worship services. Since 1944, 
it has had a “service book” containing many public wor¬ 
ship orders, with seasonal prayers and services for the 
liturgical year; also included are a wide variety of prayers 
and worship aids for private and family devotion. This 
book, subsequently revised, contains many of the “aids” 
John Wesley would have desired his disciples to use in 
fostering the “devout life.” 12 Thus in an “official” way the 
church has tried to encourage the use of worship services 
that will show forth reverence and good taste, as well as 
a “balance” in the ordering of prayers, readings, hymns, 
and the sermon. This new quality and balance contrast 
directly with the more emotional services of a few short 
years ago when the “preaching of the Word” all but 
monopolized the service. 

A liturgical scholar referred to this new “reform” in 
much the same terms as those given to the “worship re¬ 
vival” outlined in Chapter 1. This pastor, along with many 
others, insisted that a clear distinction must be made 
between the worship revival and the more limited sacra¬ 
mental or liturgical revival that is also taking place within 
Methodism. The more general worship revival was rec¬ 
ognized by liturgists as “manifesting itself in both deep 
and superficial ways. Its main considerations appear to 
be more psychological than theological—an attempt to 
give a rationale to worship derived from the psychology 
of worship as found in Isaiah’s vision ... it seeks to ‘en¬ 
rich’ and ‘improve’ worship.” On the other hand, the 
liturgical revival, which is the work of a smaller group 
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within the Church, “is sacramental in emphasis and has its 
theological base in Scripture and tradition, both primitive 
and reformed ... [it seeks] ... to restore the Eucharist as 
the normal Sunday worship of all the people of God.” 13 

The two “revivals” are pursuing their ends somewhat 
independently of each other, and for the most part with 
little open hostility. This fact can be explained by the 
“free church” approach to doctrinal standards that exists 
in the Methodist Church. A pastor said quite frankly that 
“Methodist beliefs and practices are as broad and varied 
as all Protestantism . .. we are not basically a confessional 
church nor are we rigidly disciplined in the matters of 
liturgical practice: pastors enjoy a maximum of freedom, 
unless, of course, they stray so far that ‘officials’ become 
alarmed.” 11 Obviously, “officials” are not easily alarmed; 
and if they issue directives and liturgical pronouncements, 
these are understood to be recommendations or sugges¬ 
tions more than strict imperatives. For example, a bishop 
before the General Conference of the Methodist Church 
in 1960 urged that a revitalization take place in the area 
of liturgical worship; he spoke with special reference to 
the issuing of 

. . . forms that are meaningful and rooted in the vital 
experience of the Christian Church ... [we need] ... a proper 
liturgy . . . which will utilize fully the rich heritage of Christian 
worship which we share with other Christians in other ages 
and in our own. Other Christians are asking us, and we might 
well ask ourselves: “Do your sacramental practices conform 
with your historic sacramental doctrines?” ... An extensive 
sampling of lay opinion concerning the significance of . . . the 
Lord’s Supper . . . indicated an alarming degree of uncertainty 
and confusion. . . . Far greater significance than is commonly 
assigned among pastors and teachers concerning this obligation 
is imperative. 15 
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As in the case here, a bishop, or for that matter a worship 
commission, can call for a return to historical sacramental 
doctrine and urge sacramental conformity, but in the last 
analysis liturgical theology and practice will be a matter 
for the individual pastor to use or reject according to his 
own doctrinal convictions. The apostolate of liturgical 
renewal will, therefore, ordinarily be an individual and 
local efFort, or at best a selective-group concern. 

Turning now to the level of “local concern,” we find 
two common attitudes with respect to renewal among 
liturgically-minded Methodists, one presently very doubt¬ 
ful that much progress is being made in liturgical re¬ 
emphasis, the other fairly optimistic over the progress 
that has been made in reinstating a more sacramental form 
to worship. Illustrating the former attitude, a seminary 
professor confessed: “It is my sincere belief that there is 
very little to substantiate that we are in the midst of a 
liturgical revival. It is just that our worship has become 
so informal and as churches have become larger . . . there 
seems to be some necessity for more form.” 10 Another 
doubted that “any kind of deep liturgical movement is at 
all strong in present-day Methodism.” 17 However, the 
majority of liturgical authorities were considerably more 
optimistic, claiming a slow but definite progress toward 
liturgical renewal in Methodist churches. Comments 
which illustrate this more optimistic view: “Our liturgical 
revival is . . . breaking away from the pedantic, aesthetic 
groups into sound theological and historical channels.” 18 
“Increasingly in American Methodism there is a return to 
the Eucharist, a wholesome corrective to the liberalism 
of the twenties and thirties that surrendered to the didactic 
pedantry of the spoken word only.” 10 “Solid elements 
within the church are drawing away from the historical 
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Methodist emphasis on Christian experience, private 
morality, social responsibility . . . toward a more liturgical 
position.” 20 

In general, then, it can be said that there is a liturgical 
movement at work within the Methodist Church. It is not 
difficult to detect in it a spirit of reaction to certain ele¬ 
ments within Methodism, elements which pastors believe 
have tended to destroy the true meaning and purpose of 
Christian worship. Fundamentally, these destructive ele¬ 
ments are the lack of both doctrinal and practical dis¬ 
cipline, inevitably inducing a liberal attitude toward 
Christian doctrine and liturgical practice, sometimes end¬ 
ing in an unhealthy individualism and the projection of a 
kind of private morality. Liturgists often refer to liberal, 
non-liturgical pastors in the church as the “sectarian wing” 
and speak of themselves as the “group seeking church 
concepts rooted in historical Christianity.” They demand 
for the church a more objective purpose, which they de¬ 
clare to be “the preaching of the Word and the administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments,” as the “historical church” has 
always conceived its purpose. One minister, while ad¬ 
mitting that “sectarianism is still strong in the denomina¬ 
tion,” insisted that “the ‘church wing’ of Methodism is just 
as strong and rallies around the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper as essential in testifying to the corporate puipose 
and organic nature of the church.” 21 

Besides this element of reaction, another factor has 
been important in drawing Methodist pastors toward a 
firmer liturgical position—association with the ecumenical 
movement. Churches of the freer traditions doubtless feel 
this influence even more strongly than traditionally litur¬ 
gical denominations, for within the ecumenical family 
free churchmen are brought into contact not only with the 
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ancient liturgies and traditions of pre-Reformation Chris¬ 
tianity, but also with authentic Protestant liturgies. Here, 
by contact with more formal rites, they have acquired a 
sense of organic unity with their Christian forebears, a 
sense of unity that they have not experienced by simple 
fidelity to the “preaching of the Word.” A number of 
liturgists also indicated that liturgical insights have been 
deepened by informal dialogue with Roman Catholic 
liturgists. A pastor in this group reflected a not uncommon 
experience: “Personally I have been much influenced by 
men like Jungmann, Bouyer, Dom Casel, and the Bene¬ 
dictines.” 22 

Plere, as in other churches, liturgical pastors see a great 
impetus to the movement in “the revival of biblical theol¬ 
ogy ... [and] ... a reappraisal of the authentic Protestant 
tradition.” 23 One authority, preferring the term “sacra¬ 
mental revival,” said of it that “it seeks a worship rooted 
in biblical concepts. It magnifies the sacraments because 
the New Testament magnifies them. In them the drama of 
redemption is shown and becomes effective.” 21 Liturgists 
feel that too many Methodists have overlooked what is 
an obvious fact of history. As one emphasized: “In the 
New Testament and long pre-Reformation history of the 
Church, and in the main representatives of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Eucharist was known to be the heart and center 
of the Church’s worship. Unfortunately . . . too many 
Protestants have forgotten this fact.” 25 

This theological reappraisal, which has derived from 
the evidence of history and exegesis, has produced a new 
appreciation of the sacraments; a pastor comments: 

Sacramental worship is receiving marvelous growth in our 
branch of the Church. Students of the movement are going 
back to the early church and following the development and 
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growth of its liturgical forms and sacramental practice right 
up to our present day. Early American Methodists had little 
interest in this area but present-day preoccupation on the part 
of many ministers with “nice ways of worshipping” and “pleas¬ 
ing use of music” has driven a goodly number of our clergy to 
reconsider the importance of liturgy and to seek for traditional 
forms which are theologically sound and which can be made 
relevant to our day. 20 

In view of the fact that American Methodism has only 
faintly reflected the sacramental emphasis of the Church 
of England, and has never maintained anything like Wes¬ 
ley's strong devotion to the sacraments, many pastors are 
rejoicing that the “Methodist Church is . . . reapproaching 
its Anglican heritage . . . [wherein] . . . the vanguard of 
our theologians is particularly keen on restoring the Sacra¬ 
ment to its rightful place." 27 The liturgical wing of the 
church is very much intent on regaining the sacramental 
insights of John Wesley. In this connection, a pastor re¬ 
flected that: 

. . . the First World War jarred many out of their human¬ 
istic liberalism. Some toyed with Barthian and other continen¬ 
tal reactions, but found them too pessimistic, and so many 
turned to their own heritage, Anglican and Wesleyan, and 
found there doctrines of God and man more realistic than 
either extremes, and consequently, there has been born a new 
appreciation for Wesley, at least among us who are theologic¬ 
ally oriented. 28 

Another pastor, seeing in the Wesleyan revival a great 
contribution to sacramental revival, said that it was also 
helping to re-establish a sense of “clerical vocation" among 
Methodists. He stressed that there is 

... a growing awareness on the part of the clergy that 
there is something they can do for the people besides preach 
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at them. Remembering the need for comfort and consolation, 
for strengthening and building believers in the faith, the 
minister is turning more and more to the sacraments of the 
Church and considering himself in terms of priest as well as 
prophet. Along with the movement toward a Wesleyan type 
of sacramentalism ... he is feeling impelled toward evangelism 
of a new type, a giving of himself as servant to God and to the 
people, while still maintaining a confidence in the historical 
doctrines of the Church . 20 

In view of the fact that Methodists have until recently 
been at home with a freer type of worship, we might ask 
what mode of procedure is being used by liturgists to 
instill an appreciation for a more sacramental type of 
worship. Pastors admit that it is very difficult to convince 
the people that worship should be partially sacramental 
in structure, when they have been accustomed to look 
upon it as exclusively a prophetical experience. Most 
pastors, therefore, are moving slowly and with great care, 
making certain that a solid ground-work of preparation 
and instruction accompanies the introduction of more 
liturgical practice. As one pastor said: 

In these days our biggest task is the education of Meth¬ 
odists to real liturgical meaning and proper practice. It is a 
tremendous task. It would be a tragedy to assume the “trap¬ 
pings” of worship without getting any insights into the spirit 
of worship. I have known some Methodists who have built 
wonderfully “liturgical churches” and who often don’t know 
what to do with them. They are “going high church” in ex¬ 
ternals while their theology is . . . confused. Only patient in¬ 
struction and gradual change will obviate this situation . 30 

Just how widespread the sacramental movement is, 
few respondents wished to guess; again, much interest 
was shown in the results of this survey. Most did agree, 
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however, that interest seemed more pronounced among 
the younger ministers and especially the seminary stu¬ 
dents, who are taking very much to the new emphasis 
because of their training in Scripture and Church History. 
A seminary professor said of his students: “Methodist 
theological students are generally very enthusiastic about 
restoring the Sacrament.” 31 But this is not to say that the 
movement is confined to the younger generation; many 
pastors who have been in the ministry many years have 
not only supported the renewal but have done much to 
translate its principles into living liturgical fact. 

To show that the movement has support among Meth¬ 
odists in the ministry, we refer to a remarkable liturgical 
society that has been active within Methodism since 1946, 
the Order of St. Luke. Its official literature states that it 
is a “Fellowship of Methodist ministers and seminary 
students devoted to liturgical and sacramental study and 
practice. It seeks to lead in the administration and devel¬ 
opment of worship so as to maintain at once a relevance 
to present-day life and a continuity with historical tradi¬ 
tions.” The Order has seven “rules of life and service.” We 
mention them here, giving the full text of rules (3) and 
(5), which have special reference to the matter of litur¬ 
gical renewal. 

(1) We live for the Church of Jesus Christ. 

(2) We promote the public worship of the Church. 

(3) We hold the validity of the ministerial office. Although 
priesthood is of the believers, its highest act, the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, is rightly administered only 
by representatives chosen of God and men. Their office is 
a special and divine vocation, marked by ordination. As 
an additional and outward symbol of this life call and our 
dedication, insofar as possible we will wear recognizable 
clerical garb when engaged in die business of the Church, 
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and will wear at least a pulpit gown in morning worship 
and sacramental services. 

(4) We seek the devout life. 

(5) We magnify the sacraments. We will do all in our power 
to stress the place of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in 
the life of the Church, using the full services and observ¬ 
ing them with due and proper frequency throughout the 
Church Year. 

(6) We strive for the cure of souls. 

(7) We seek to prepare the baptized for life in the Church. 32 

The Order stresses that it is a “liturgical fellowship,” and 
therefore in local and annual meetings puts the greatest 
emphasis on fostering knowledge and insight through 
liturgical lectures and discussions. Its meetings feature 
solemn celebrations of Holy Communion. The Fellowship 
presently numbers over four hundred Methodist ministers 
in this country with several allied members situated on 
“all the six continents.” Membership has increased quite 
spontaneously, with little active crusading. The Order 
publishes a liturgical quarterly, The Versicle, which pro¬ 
claims and promotes the liturgical apostolate within the 
church. Most members of the society are from the “Church 
wing” and seek historical ties with original Methodism 
and the primitive Church. 

A member of this Fellowship established what Cath¬ 
olics might call a “third order” of St. Luke. The organiza¬ 
tion, mainly for laymen, is called the “Society of Daily 
Sacrifice.” It was organized in 1956 with the intention of 
carrying the sacramental apostolate to the laity. The 
Society strives to restore “the sacramental emphasis of 
original Methodism and the primitive church.” Particu¬ 
larly, its members work for a more frequent and devout 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. To attain this end, mem- 
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bers band themselves together to pray that the society’s 
objectives be realized, and also sponsor study groups to 
probe more deeply into the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 
Pastors who have established the organization in their 
parishes (and presently membership is somewhat limited) 
notice a very good reaction on the part of the laity. One 
such pastor speaks of its effects on his parish: 

. . . this movement has brought a new vitality to worship. 
There has been great regularity and frequency of celebrations 
and a new reverence toward the Sacrament itself. The care 
and attention that the ministers give to the service are a vital 
part of the process. The use of vestments, liturgical colors, 
choral assistance, etc., are external marks of the inner attitude. 
The use of the Holy Communion with the sick and dying is 
more noticeable among us. I know that I personally have re¬ 
ceived a good response from my parishioners. 33 

With the foregoing as background, we now turn to the 
results of the questionnaire/ which will help to indicate 
the Eucharistic beliefs of ministers and something of the 
extent and depth of their interest in liturgical renewal. 


I. General Liturgical Interest 

Are you personally interested in the liturgical renewal, 
i.e., in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and 
liturgy of the Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship? 

In response to this question about fifty per cent an¬ 
swered affirmatively, saying that they were in favor of the 
renewal. Ten per cent expressed ‘mild interest” in the 
renewal; forty per cent were indifferent or opposed to the 

° Cf. Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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renewal. Those favoring the renewal who gave additional 
commentary to their affirmative answers have indicated 
the same general reasons for their interest as given by the 
liturgists quoted earlier in this section. Those opposed or 
unfavorable expressed their opposition in such terms as 
these: “I am afraid that the movement is marked by ‘ritual 
for the sake of ritual.’ In my own circle I am very critical 
of the movement.” 31 “I believe that the prophetic ministry 
is of greater importance than the sacrament.” 35 “Religion 
is a matter of personal choice and the Christian life and 
experience is not dependent upon the Sacraments.” 30 

II. Desire for Liturgical Balance 

Admitting that the Word and the Lord’s Supper are 
both commanded by Christ and means of sharing in 
His redemption, and that they should not be set one 
against the other, would you own that the preaching 
of the Word should have as its normal complement 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

How often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist cele¬ 
brated in your church? 

Seventy per cent of the pastors agreed that the Sacra¬ 
ment and the Word were both commanded by Christ and 
means of sharing in His redemption. Ten per cent dis¬ 
sented; they seemed unwilling to look upon the Lord’s 
Supper as a “means of grace” or “something commanded.” 
Twenty per cent were indefinite in their response to this 
part of the question, many simply stating that they 
thought the Word more important than the Sacrament. 
Many of the “favorable” pastors answered this question 
with emphasis, for example: “Yes! The Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation threw out the baby with the bath in setting 
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preaching over Communion.” 37 “Yes, and I suspect that 
this is where we Methodists have fallen into error, if not 
in teaching, at least in practice.” 38 

When it came to declaring themselves as favorable or 
unfavorable to the celebration of the Eucharist as the 
normal complement to the Word, opinions differed 
slightly. A full fifty per cent said that in theory the Sacra¬ 
ment should complement the Word normally. Twenty 
per cent were non-committal on this point; twenty-five per 
cent were not particularly in favor of the Sacrament as 
the normal complement to the Word in the sense of a 
“weekly event.” Five per cent were definitely negative in 
their response. A pastor who favored “balance” admitted a 
disparity in general Methodist practice: “So many assume 
that the Protestants constitute the Church of the Word, 
and the Homan Catholics the Church of the Sacrament; 
this is a poor assumption, for we do in theory hold for a 
balance between the Word and the Sacrament as I’m sure 
you do. Our practice gives birth to the false assumption.” 39 
Those who subscribed unequivocally to the normal com¬ 
plementary functions of the Word and the Sacrament 
expressed their approval in such terms as these: “Yes, 
Calvin thought this too, but had a hard time of it to per¬ 
suade the brethren in Geneva. Surely this was true for 
Wesley and Luther.” 40 “Formerly I did not hold this belief, 
but I am now coming to this position.” 41 “Yes, and so 
would John Wesley, our spiritual founder, agree!” 42 Some 
of the pastors who were reluctant to give equal emphasis 
to Word and Sacrament did express a desire for more 
frequency than the “quarterly or monthly services” used 
in many parishes. One pastor said: “I should like to have 
both available on every Sunday at least for those who 
desire both (the Sacrament would be available at the 
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earlier service).” 43 Another pastor, a firm advocate of 
regular “balance,” lamented: “Yes, but present-day Prot¬ 
estantism is not ready for this except as another service 
on the same day.” 44 

In the matter of “frequency of celebration” pastors who 
were not generally favorable or only “mildly interested” in 
the renewal were more likely to celebrate less frequently: 
seventy-four per cent of them celebrated the Sacrament 
quarterly; twenty per cent monthly, and six per cent cele¬ 
brated at least bi-monthly. With pastors “favorable” to 
the renewal, forty-one per cent celebrated monthly or 
better; ten per cent celebrated weekly; and forty-nine per 
cent celebrated quarterly, which according to their count 
sometimes ran to ten celebrations a year, more frequently 
to six. A full twenty per cent of the pastors from this 
latter group (quarterly celebrants) were openly dissatis¬ 
fied and were working for more frequent celebrations. 
Many of the pastors, referring to the disparity between 
theory and practice, openly admitted their inconsistency. 
One expressed the hope that “further scholarship and the 
general sweep of the liturgical revival in all denominations 
of Protestantism will help us rectify this inconsistency.” 45 
Another who believed in weekly “balance” said hopefully: 
“This particular parish is not yet ready for more fre¬ 
quency; pray God with patient and gradual instruction it 
will be soon.” 40 

III. Lay Interest in Liturgical Renewal 

Do you experience a growing interest among the laity 
for more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

Half of the pastors who registered only “mild interest” 
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or “opposition” to the liturgical movement stated that in 
their parishes they noticed that interest among laity in the 
celebration of the Sacrament was more pronounced than 
was formerly the case. The remaining half in this group 
noticed no increased lay interest. With pastors “more 
favorable” to the renewal, again the large majority in¬ 
dicated that their parishioners were much more sympa¬ 
thetic and approving to the new sacramental stress (in 
about seventy-five per cent of parishes). Comments which 
bear out this interest: “Yes, many of our laymen are ahead 
of our ministers in this respect.” 17 “Yes, particularly as they 
are increasingly being instructed as to the meaning and 
value of the Sacrament.” 48 The remaining twenty-five per 
cent of “favorable” pastors had to confess that “interest 
was not as good as we would like to see,” and admitted 
that “we clergymen need further and deeper study and 
wider resources if things are to move ahead.” 10 

From the foregoing indications we can conclude that 
interest in liturgical revival, both lay and clerical, is defi¬ 
nitely in evidence and is more than superficial, except in 
the limited pockets where “mere esthetic ritual” has been 
equated with Eucharistic ritual. 50 The Church is exception¬ 
ally large, and some pastors feel that their efforts for re¬ 
newal are all but lost in the flood of the “non-sacramental” 
services of fellow Methodists. Still others are not discour¬ 
aged by the non-liturgical practices of fellow clergymen; 
this indifference to the Sacrament has rather prompted 
them to concentrate more diligently on the liturgical apos- 
tolate in their own parishes. These pastors speak in terms 
of “scripture research,” “historical consciousness,” New 
Testament forms,” or “traditional forms.” Such expressions 
show that the movement reflects a growing respect for 
“heritage” in worship and a desire to return to orthodox 
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liturgical forms—something that Methodists have not 
been overly concerned with for many years. From the 
increased use of the Sacrament (at least half of all re¬ 
sponding ministers celebrated monthly) it is fair to assume 
that pastors not only admit the desirability of “balance” in 
worship, but have actually accomplished a certain measure 
of balance by celebrating the Sacrament this often. 

IV. Sacramental Classifications 

Recalling our two broad categories, we would divide 
Methodists about evenly: fifty per cent symbolist and fifty 
per cent sacramentalist. For the symbolist group there is 
no necessary connection between the sacraments or sacra¬ 
mental signs and the acquisition of grace; sacraments are 
not the conveyors of grace so much as the occasions of 
faith, stimulants to faith, or signs of faith. Some “sacra¬ 
mental definitions” that illustrate the view of symbolist 
pastors: “A sacrament is an outward sign of an inward 
feeling of emotion and faith.” 01 “Sacraments are outward 
signs which do not make available God’s grace, but make 
the availability of God’s grace to be known.” 52 “A sacra¬ 
ment is a sacred custom.” 53 “A sacrament is a rite in the 
Christian Church which links us with our historic past and 
thus deepens our religious life.” 54 

The classification of sacramentalist has been given 
to the remaining fifty per cent of pastors by reason 
of their acceptance of the stated definition: “A sensible, 
meaningful sign, given us by Christ in order that 
through it He might share with us His life and grace.” 
Pastors in this group also looked upon the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per as a means of sharing in Christ’s redemption. 
Reverence for the Eucharist was also manifest among 
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these pastors, who spoke of the rite as essential to Chris¬ 
tian worship. As stated earlier, there may well be many 
here who would more properly fit into a symbolist cate¬ 
gory; but at least there was no evidence that any in this 
group were symbolistic in an unqualified sense of the 
word. Many of these pastors gave the definition ascribed 
to St. Augustine: “An outward and visible sign of an in¬ 
ward spiritual grace.” Other sacramental definitions given 
which were more personal in nature: “A sensible sign 
given us by Christ to share with us His life and grace and 
confirm in us His sure Covenant . . . and bestow on us 
His promises (i.e., eternal life, the presence of His Holy 
Spirit, etc.)” 55 ; “A means arranged by God by which He 
dispenses His grace and establishes love between Himself 
and His people.” 50 

V. Eucharistic Classifications 

About one-half of one per cent of the Methodists be¬ 
lieved in the real, physical presence of Christ in the Sacra¬ 
ment and could therefore be classified as realists. 57 In the 
sacramentalist category (half of the total number of pas¬ 
tors ), sixty per cent from this group could be classified as 
real-spiritualists, for there seems to be in their belief a 
more definite indication that the total Christ is received 
in a “spiritual manner.” For example: “The real presence 
of our Lord comes fin and through’ the elements of Holy 
Communion.” 58 “The bread and wine after consecration 
become the vehicles of the divine and human natures, but 
we do not attempt to explain how this is brought about.” 59 
“His presence is an objective reality, but in a ‘heavenly 
and spiritual way’ as our church declares. But, though our 
faith is a condition of effective participation in the Sacra- 
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ment, Christ’s presence is a reality apart from any subjec¬ 
tive condition.” 60 A few from this group spoke of a “mysti¬ 
cal union” with Christ in the Sacrament, or a union with 
Him that was “real and personal.” 

The remaining forty per cent in the sacramentalist 
group are classified as spiritualists either because they ex¬ 
pressed their belief by the term “spiritual presence,” or 
because they were less definite in specifying that in the 
Sacrament our Lord is totally present. For example: “He 
is present to His congregation as or by His Spirit in re¬ 
sponse to their total act of prayer.” 01 “I lean toward the 
virtualism’ of John Calvin.” 02 “Christ is present in and 
through the presence of the Holy Spirit.” 03 “As the believer 
opens his mind and heart to the meaning of the visible 
signs, the spiritual presence of Christ becomes a reality.” 04 

The remaining half of the total number of pastors 
would generally fit into a symbolist category; these do not 
believe in a “special presence” of Christ in the Sacrament. 
Such expressions as the following characterized the Eucha¬ 
ristic belief of symbolist pastors. “God is present in our 
remembrance of Him.” 05 “The Lord’s Supper is a symbolic 
act—a service of memorial and dedication.” 06 “The sacra¬ 
ment is a means that helps us to open our hearts to God’s 
ever-presence.” 07 “The Sacrament does not ‘make’ Him 
present, for He is everywhere present really. It helps to 
make the faithful awake to His presence.” 08 “His presence 
is not realized as such, but the sacrament is a symbol ol 
His love.” 00 And, more pointedly: “I question that there is 
any ‘presence’ at all!” 70 

About twenty per cent of the total number of pastors 
looked upon the Lord’s Supper as solely a “memorial”; the 
remaining eighty per cent agreed that it was a memorial. 
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but held that it was more than "mere memorial.” Only 
three per cent of the Methodist pastors went to the ex¬ 
treme of declaring the Lord’s Supper an “accidental part” 
of Christian worship. About fifteen per cent described the 
Sacrament as “important” but not necessary in an absolute 
sense. Sixty per cent unequivocally called the Sacrament 
“essential” to Christian worship, but a fairly large per¬ 
centage, twenty per cent, were non-committal on this 
question. In the matter of “moments of presence,” Meth¬ 
odists, like most Protestants, were not generally willing 
to be “so precise.” Twenty per cent did specify the “mo¬ 
ment of faith” as the necessary condition for realizing the 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament (this expression coin¬ 
cides with the teaching of Article XVIII of the Articles of 
Religion ). 71 In line with this position many said the “mo¬ 
ment of presence” was a veiy personal thing, and possibly 
different with each individual. Five per cent, however, did 
specify the “moment of consecration” and five per cent the 
“moment of reception” as the “moment of presence.” 

VI. The Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice 

(A) Is the Lord’s Supper a “sacrifice” in any sense? 

(B) Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s way 
of making His sacrificial death somehow present 
to us so that we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to the Father? 

About thirty-five per cent of the pastors responded 
negatively to (A) or were non-committal. Of the remain¬ 
ing sixty-five per cent, one third simply answered affirma¬ 
tively. A third specified that the Sacrament was a sacrifice 
of “praise and thanksgiving,” as for example: “It is a sac- 
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rifice of . . . intercession as well as of our praise.” 72 “Yes. 
It is recognized as such in the ‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’ in 
our ritual.” 73 The remaining third saw it as a sacrifice in 
the “memorial sense,” as for example: “It is the memorial 
of a Sacrifice once made.” 74 “It is the sacrifice of Christ 
exemplified through the Church.” 75 “Calvary is thereby 
recalled.” 70 

With regard to (B) Methodists seemed very much in¬ 
terested in the concepts contained in the question and 
provided some interesting commentaries. About thirty per 
cent would not accept the statement in any sense. Twenty- 
five per cent would accept the statement up to the “element 
of identification with the death of Christ” but would not 
admit that man could offer Christ’s sacrifice to the Father. 
A full forty-five per cent unreservedly accepted the state¬ 
ment as worded. We mention some of the comments that 
accompanied affirmative answers to this question. “I 
would accept this, although I have to admit the language 
is a little unfamiliar to these Protestant ears.” 77 “Yes. This 
view is set forth in the published works and hymns of the 
Wesleys.” 78 “I believe that this essentially is what Paul 
says in Romans 6:4 (although there he speaks of baptism). 
We do identify with Plis death and we do offer our¬ 
selves.” 75 “Yes, in the Eucharist, the Church, which is 
Christ’s Mystical Body, offers herself to the Father.” 80 
“Yes, I would say that we offer ourselves to be joined with 
Christ, and then in each Eucharist through the visible sym¬ 
bols we are offered by Christ our glorified Head through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit.” 81 From such comments 
we think it is fair to assume that the Eucharist for many 
Methodists is much more than “religious psychology” or 
“esthetic ritual.” As a rite, the Lord’s Supper may have 
closer ties with the Catholic concept of the Mass than 
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many suspect. The question was treated seriously and 
affirmative answers that were developed displayed a 
deeper Eucharistic theology than is usually credited to 
“free churchmen.” Since such a large number subscribed 
to this aspect of the Eucharistic rite, it is evident that the 
Sacrament in many instances is being restored for its 
theological value and not “as ritual for its own sake.” 


VII. Fruits of the Sacrament 

With regard to the fruits or effects our Lord wished to 
produce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you 
believe in any or all of the following (presupposing 
faith and repentance): (a) Nourishment and increase 
of grace for the soul; (b) Deepening of mutual union 
with fellow Christians in Christ; (c) Atonement for 
sins; (d) Forgiveness of sins; (e) Preparation of our 
bodies as well as our souls for resurrection in Christ; 
(f) Divine help against temptation? 

A very small minority, about five per cent, denied that 
the Sacrament had any special relationship to the acquisi¬ 
tion of these fruits; this group maintained that, if the Sacra¬ 
ment were received reverently, it might be “of some help 
in promoting religious living”; or that, “faith could pro¬ 
duce these results during the Sacrament as it could with¬ 
out it.” Thirty-five per cent of the pastors accepted all the 
fruits listed as the normal effects of the Sacrament. 
Another thirty-five per cent would accept all the fruits 
fisted with the exception of (e); these pastors generally 
did not believe in the “resurrection of the body.” The 
remaining twenty-five per cent as well as eliminating (e), 
were also reluctant to accept (c) and (d); “atonement” 
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and "forgiveness,” they held, were assured in the Sacra¬ 
ment, not given. 

VIII. Administration of the Sacrament 

Methodists were practically unanimous in saying that 
only ordained ministers or elders were the rightful cele¬ 
brants of the Sacrament. A small minority, four per cent, 
said that laymen could administer the Sacrament in cases 
of emergency. To justify this minority position, one pastor 
explained: “No man is essentially a better mediator of 
God’s truth or grace for having been ordained as a phys¬ 
ical act. If he is ‘inwardly’ ordained, that is the essential 
thing.” 82 Most, however, would at least “officially” look 
upon ordination in this light: “The Sacrament of Holy 
Communion is held to be the most holy, or greatest, Sacra¬ 
ment by the Methodist Church and requires higher quali¬ 
fication on the part of a minister than other rites.” 83 
Though we can respect the use of the word “qualification,” 
there remains some uncertainty whether this view reflects 
belief in a necessity of “orders” or not. 

IX. Liturgy 

In the matter of sacramental liturgy the vast majority 
abided by the ritual given in the Methodist Book of Wor¬ 
ship. About ten per cent used experimental, freer liturgies, 
of their own devising or adaptations of the Methodist rite 
or other denominational rites. Some examples of non- 
Methodist rites: “a short version as found in the Congrega¬ 
tional ritual”; “an agape type of celebration”; “the full 
Anglican rite”; “I use virtually all the major Protestant 
liturgies.” 
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X. Communion: Open or Closed; 

Disposition for Reception 

Methodists were practically unanimous in the practice 
of open Communion. Only one per cent held closed cele¬ 
brations, and, surprisingly, one pastor thought this the 
general Protestant practice, commenting: “Most Protestant 
denominations would tend, I believe, to refuse non-mem¬ 
bers Holy Communion.” 84 In the matter of “requirements,” 
Methodists generally held that faith and a spirit of repent¬ 
ance were sufficient to prepare one for worthy reception. 
Many quoted the words of the Invitation which outline the 
requirements; it was understood, however, that the judg¬ 
ment of worthiness was a personal one to be made by the 
recipient. The Invitation reads: 

Ye that do truly and earnestly repent of your sins, and are 
in love and charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead 
a new life, following the commandments of God, and walking 
henceforth in his holy ways; draw near with faith, and take 
this holy Sacrament to your comfort, and devoutly kneeling 
make your humble confession to Almighty God. 85 

XI. Sacrament: Mode of Celebration, Elements, etc. 

With respect to the manner of celebration, eighty-five 
per cent of the pastors administered the Sacrament to the 
faithful kneeling at the altar rail (derived from Anglican 
practice). The remaining fifteen per cent alternated be¬ 
tween administration at the altar rail and administration 
in the pews, with the faithful seated. Only four per cent 
used the elements of bread and wine; the remaining num¬ 
ber used bread and fruit juice. One pastor commented: 
“Methodists in England have not been as squeamish about 
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the use of wine—this seems to be largely an American 
phenomenon.” 80 The faithful receive in both “species,” and 
customarily the majority of parishioners present partake of 
the Sacrament; only a small percentage of pastors said that 
half to less than half of their congregations received the 
Sacrament on Communion days. 

SUMMARY 

When speaking in summary of the renewal within 
Methodism, we would note first, that even though the 
church is free in the matter of doctrinal and liturgical dis¬ 
cipline, there is, nevertheless, evident a fairly universal 
desire for more quality and order in Methodist worship; 
the fervent one-sided evangelistic ceremonies of a few 
short years ago are giving way to more balanced services. 
Methodist ministers generally support this kind of worship 
revival.’ Also discernible among a smaller number is a re¬ 
newed interest in liturgical sacramental worship. In many 
instances liturgical interest at this date is more theoretical 
than practical. Still, in a church whose tradition has been 
largely non-liturgical, it is noteworthy to find the evidence 
pointing in the direction of a return to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in worship. 

Certainly the elements of liturgical renewal are present 
within Methodism: a high respect for the Sacrament, a 
desire for balance between the Word and the Sacrament, 
a growing sense that the Church is an organic body whose 
worship should be objectively corporate as well as subjec¬ 
tively stimulating. Methodist laymen are becoming accus¬ 
tomed to form in worship; to give that form sacramental 
substance through proper instruction and more frequent 
celebration is tire task that liturgists have set for them- 
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selves. It is admitted that there is an “esthetic wing” in the 
movement, but most liturgical pastors disown this minority 
group and concentrate their energies on giving the move¬ 
ment a solid theological base—through study, discussion, 
and instruction. A liturgical authority in the Church re¬ 
cently wrote that he had “occasion for substantial study 
and discussion sessions with Methodist ministers [he men¬ 
tioned that he had visited seven Southwestern states] . . . 
and I find lively confirmation of deep-running [liturgical] 
stirrings .” 87 To solidify the movement and gather strength 
from association with like-minded pastors, a number of 
ministers have committed themselves to the liturgical 
apostolate in the Order of St. Luke; Methodist seminary 
students also show a marked desire to re-establish the 
Sacrament in Methodist worship. After years of doctrinal 
and sacramental separation from the Church of England, 
as well as a seeming indifference to the strong sacramental 
stand of their spiritual founder, John Wesley, many Meth¬ 
odists are again becoming aware of their heritage and are 
convinced that liturgical and sacramental worship is not 
something that Methodism must introduce, but rather 
something that Methodism once possessed and to which 
it must now return. There follows an outline of the Meth¬ 
odist Order for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The chapter concludes with a summary of statistical data. 


The Methodist Order for the Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper 

It is an adaptation of the service of the Church of England. 
There are two versions; one somewhat shorter than the other. 
A third version, which is still “unofficial,” is being used more 
frequently now, “The Wesley Orders of Common Prayer.” The 
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Liturgy outlined below is not necessarily followed in its en¬ 
tirety; for example, many limit certain prayers and collects, 
and omit the sermon on Communion Days. 

Introit: Call to Worship 

Salutation and Scripture Sentences for the Day 

Processional Hymn 

Litany of Adoration and Prayers 

Collects for Grace and Purity 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Ten Commandments (Sometimes the Beatitudes are 
read also) 

The Epistle 
The Gospel 

The Creed (Apostles’ or Nicene) 

Sermon 

Personal Thanksgiving: Prayers for Various Needs 

The Offertory 

Offering Response 

The Morning Prayers 

The Communion Invitation 

The Confession of Sins 

The Scriptural Assurances 

Communion Preface 

Prayer of Humble Access 

Prayer of Consecration (of the elements) 

The Communion 
The Thanksgiving Prayer 
The Gloria in Excelsis 
The Blessing 
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Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors unreservedly in favor of renewal. 50% 

Pastors “mildly interested” in renewal. 10% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to renewal. 40% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of “balance” in worship .... 50% 
Pastors actively working for “balance” in worship. 30% 

Pastors interested, but presently taking no steps toward 

“balance”. 20% 

Pastors satisfied with present emphasis. 50% 

Lay interest: Among “interested” pastors—Favorable ... 75% 

—No additional interest noted.25% 

Among “indifferent” pastors—Favorable .. 50% 

—No additional interest noted.50% 

Dogmatic Classification: Sacramentalists . 50% 

Symbolists . 50% 

Manner of Christ’s “presence” in Holy Communion: 

Real, physical presence. &% 

Real, spiritual presence.2912% 

Spiritual presence. 20% 

Symbolic presence . 50% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial only. 20% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial but much more. 80% 

The Lord’s Supper: Essential to Christian worship .... 62% 

The Lord’s Supper: Important and ordinarily “essential” 

but not absolutely so. 15% 

Noncommittal about essential 
character . 20% 

The Lord’s Supper: Accidental to Christian worship ... 3% 
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The Lords Supper: Moment of presence: 

Moment of faith.20% 

Moment of consecration. 5% 

Moment of reception. 5% 

Noncommittal . 70% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in no sense 

(or non-committal) . 35% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in some sense. 65% 


The Lord’s Supper: A means of rendering Christ’s sac¬ 
rificial death “somehow” present so 
that we might identify ourselves 
with it and offer it in union with 


Christ to the Father: 

No. 30% 

Yes, up to “offer it”. 25% 

Yes, unequivocally. 45% 

Fruits of the Lord’s Supper: 

All as listed on page 175 . 35% 

All but (e)—bodily benefits, etc.35% 

All but (e), (c), and (d)—atonement 

and forgiveness. 25% 

None of the “fruits” are necessarily connected 

with Sacrament. 5% 

Minister of the Sacrament: Ministers or ordained 

elders only. 96% 

Laymen may but rarely do . 4% 

Liturgy: Rite of the Methodist Ritual. 90% 

Adaptations or other denominational orders ... 10% 

Open Communion:. 99% 

Closed Communion: . 1% 
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Proper dispositions for reception: Faith and repentance 

as stated in Ritual 


Invitation . 

..100% 


Elements: Bread and wine. 

. 4% 


Bread and fruit juice. 

. 96% 


Manner of receiving the Sacrament: Kneeling at the 

altar rail . 

. 85% 


In pews and at 
altar rail 

alternately. 

. 15% 


Frequency of Reception and Celebration: 

With “indifferent” pastors: Weekly. 

. 3% 


Bi-monthly. 

. 3% 


Monthly . 

. 20% 


Quarterly . 

. 74%.. 


With “interested” pastors: Weekly . ~ 

.10% 


Bi-monthly . 

. 6% 


Monthly . 

.. 35% 
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Quarterly . 

. 49% 
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The Presbyterian Churches 


A GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Presbyterianism takes its name from its church polity. 
Whereas Rome vests ultimate ecclesiastical authority in its 
bishops united under the Pope, Anglicanism equally in its 
bishops, and Congregationalism in the local congregation, 
Presbyterianism confides its ruling and teaching authority 
to groups electively representing different segments of the 
whole church. Its ruling and teaching office is exercised by 
a democratically elected oligarchy. Each parish is ruled 
by a session which consists of the pastor and the ruling 
elders elected by the local congregation. The local session 
provides for the spiritual and temporal good of the individ¬ 
ual congregation; it receives and examines members, and 
has the authority “to admonish or suspend the faithful” for 
conduct unbecoming the “elect.” Local sessions are repre¬ 
sented by their respective pastors and ruling elders in a 
larger district unit known as a Presbytery. The work of the 
Presbytery is concerned with maintaining a certain con¬ 
formity in doctrine; it also attends to the ordinations of 
ministers and admits new sessions within its district. These 
district presbyteries are united into Synods, which are 
divided usually along state boundary lines. Synods provide 
for the common welfare of parishes in matters “which do 
not affect the doctrine or constitution of the church” (e.g.. 
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mission organizations, denominational charities, hospitals, 
etc.). Finally, synodal unions have representation in the 
General Assembly that meets at least once a year to decide 
on all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline. 

The father of Presbyterianism was John Knox. He was 
an ardent disciple of John Calvin and was instrumental in 
organizing the Church of Scotland along Calvinistic lines. 
Since Calvin’s theology dominates Presbyterianism, many 
look upon Calvin as the “theoretical” founder of the 
church. Knox is recognized as its practical founder and 
organizer who persuaded the Scottish divines to embrace 
most of Calvin’s doctrines. Thus the ideas of the “sover¬ 
eignty of God,” “the absolute authority of the Bible,” “pre¬ 
destination of the elect” pervade Presbyterian confessional 
documents. The early Presbyterians derive from the Puri¬ 
tan wing of the Church of England, which was always 
highly Calvinistic in belief. When King Charles I of Eng¬ 
land insisted that the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
be universally adopted by the churches in his realms, the 
Scots rebelled, refusing to conform in a matter which in¬ 
vaded their liberties of conscience. 

In 1648 the Westminster Assembly of Divines issued 
their own Directory of Worship, which was Calvinistic in 
tone, and at the same time established an independent, 
presbyteral form of church government. Their most im¬ 
portant works, besides the Directory, were the issuing of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the two cate¬ 
chisms, the “Shorter” and the “Larger,” which delineate 
the doctrines of the Confession. These documents, with 
slight changes and revisions, remain the doctrinal stand¬ 
ards of Scottish as well as American Presbyterians. These 
doctrines, for Americans, are set forth in the Constitution. 1 

At the time of the Restoration of the Stuarts as rulers 
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of the British Isles, many Presbyterians who had enjoyed 
full freedom in their non-Anglican religious practices 
under Cromwell, because of renewed religious pressures 
felt constrained to migrate in great numbers to America. 
From 1700 to 1775 over half a million Scottish and 
Scotch-Irish arrived in this country to form the basis 
for modem American Presbyterianism. Today the major 
Presbyterian churches number over three million mem¬ 
bers, and are divided into two main groups: the “North¬ 
ern” Presbyterians—The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 3 ; and the “Southern” Presbyterians—The Pres¬ 
byterian Church in the United States. There are also ex¬ 
tant a number of small, splinter Presbyterian groups. In 
doctrinal standards there is not much difference between 
the larger bodies. Southern Presbyterians are judged to be 
more conservative in their doctrinal adherence than the 
Northern group. However, there are “conservatives” and 
“liberals” in both groups. 

The Church, according to Presbyterian doctrine, is 
conceived of as the vast, invisible, catholic, and universal 
Church which is confined to no nation or people, but em¬ 
braces all who have been, are, or will be, in the body of 
the “elect”; viz., all those who will live in Christ. 3 There is 
also a “visible church” and this consists “of all those 
throughout the world that profess the true religion, to¬ 
gether with their children, and is the Kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 4 The Presbyterian Church participates in 
this visible church; it is a confessional church in the Re¬ 
formed (Calvinistic) tradition. 

As Calvinism connotes “predestination” and the “doc¬ 
trine of the elect,” Presbyterianism is confessionally com¬ 
mitted to that belief. In recent years, with the revisions of 
the Constitution, the harsher interpretations and procla- 
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mations of the doctrine have been softened somewhat, so 
that presently the doctrine reads: “By decree of God, for 
the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreor¬ 
dained to everlasting death. These angels and men . . . 
are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.” 5 Today most Presbyterians put 
the emphasis on the fact that no man is condemned “ex¬ 
cept on the ground of his sins.” The Constitution counsels 
church teachers to remember, “that the doctrine of this 
high mystery of predestination is to be handled with 
special prudence and care.” 0 Where the harsh conse¬ 
quences of non-election are theoretically admitted but 
unstressed, the advantages of election are emphasized. For 
example, the elect are reminded that they “can neither 
totally nor finally fall away from the state of grace; but 
shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and be eter¬ 
nally saved.” 7 God takes special care of His elect. He gives 
them His Scriptures and His “visible” church with its 
sacraments and many means of grace, the comfort of 
fellowship and fraternal edification; through all these 
benefits He works to perfect His people in their election. 

The government of the “visible” church is, as we have 
seen, presbyteral (administered by elected elders). The 
officers of the church are divided into teaching elders who 
are called ministers, and ruling elders who are laymen. 
The former stand in the place of God, and the latter are 
representatives of the people. Both are elected by the con¬ 
gregation. Lay elders for the most part take care of the 
“material” side of the local church and help in the adminis¬ 
tration of the “corporal works of mercy” (hospitals, mis¬ 
sions, etc.). The teaching elders, or ministers, who are to 
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administer the spiritual fruits of election, must accept (but 
not literally) the Westminster Confession and its two 
Catechisms and show that they are in agreement with all 
“essential and necessary articles.” Presbyterians, officials, 
and laity alike are expected to abide by the “three ecu¬ 
menical councils” (Nicea, Ephesus, Chalcedon), believe 
in justification by faith, which, together with perseverance 
and future glory, is “all the work of God.” They are to 
obey the Decalogue, have faith in Christ and the sover¬ 
eignty of God, trust completely in the Scriptures, and 
show forth their faith before the world in the godliness 
of their lives, performing good works to “testify to their 
election.” In short, Presbyterianism is a confessional 
church; it insists on a minimum of doctrinal conformity 
among its members. In this study it will constitute the 
main illustration of liturgical renewal in a church com¬ 
mitted to the Reformed (Calvinistic) tradition. 

A WORD ON “official” PRESBYTERIAN WORSHIP 
AND SACRAMENTAL BELIEF 

Sacraments are marks of the covenant of election and 
are signs that God’s grace has been sealed in the hearts of 
His people. The Constitution defines them as “holy signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, immediately instituted 
by God, to represent Christ and his benefits, and to con¬ 
firm our interest in him; as also to put a visible difference 
between those that belong to the Church, and the rest of 
the world, and solemnly to engage them to the service of 
God in Christ, according to his Word.” 8 Grace is operative 
in the sacraments by virtue of the work of the Spirit, for 
grace “is not conferred by any power in them [the sacra¬ 
ments]; neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend 
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upon the piety or intention of him that doth administer, 
but upon the work of the Spirit, and the word of institu¬ 
tion, which contains, together with a precept authorizing 
the use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy receivers.” 9 

Christ instituted two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and these are not to be dispensed “by any 
but ... a minister of the Word, lawfully ordained.” 10 
When the Constitution refers to the Lord’s Supper, it de¬ 
scribes the Sacrament as “the perpetual remembrance of 
the sacrifice of himself in his death,” whose fruits are “the 
sealing all benefits thereof unto true believers, their spir¬ 
itual nourishment and growth in him, their further engage¬ 
ment in and to all duties which they owe unto him; and to 
be a bond and pledge of their communion with him, and 
with each other, as members of his mystical body.” 11 In 
contrast to the Roman Mass, “Christ [in the Sacrament] is 
not offered up to his Father, nor any real sacrifice made 
at all for remission of sins . . . [the Sacrament is rather] 
a commemoration of that once made offering, of himself, 
by himself, upon the cross, once for all.” 12 The elements of 
bread and wine “represent . . . the body and blood of 
Christ; albeit, in substance and nature, they still remain 
truly, and only, bread and wine, as they were before.” 13 
Our Lord is received in the Sacrament not physically but 
“spiritually” and “by faith”: “Worthy receivers, outwardly 
partaking of the visible elements in this Sacrament, do 
then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yet not 
carnally and corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed 
upon Christ crucified, and all benefits of his death.” 14 The 
Sacrament is “open” but not to such as are unworthy: “Ig¬ 
norant and ungodly persons . . . cannot . . . while they 
remain such, partake of these holy mysteries, or be admit¬ 
ted thereunto.” 15 
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PRESBYTERIANS AND THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL 

The worship of American Presbyterian churches has 
never had a strong liturgical or sacramental character. 
Like most Christians in the Reformed tradition, Presby¬ 
terians have been predominantly “people of the Word.” 
The Lord’s Supper in most of their churches has been 
confined to quarterly celebration. Although Reformed 
churches of Scotland and the Continent have shown signs 
of remarkable liturgical revival in the last several decades, 
Presbyterian churches in this country have been very con¬ 
servative in the matter of liturgical renewal. But even 
though liturgical stirrings are presently very limited and 
perhaps not as deep as in other denominations, they are 
nevertheless evident in American Presbyterianism. Offi¬ 
cials of the “Northern” and “Southern” groups admit that 
a “limited” revival is modestly at work in the church and 
see its manifestations in the concerted efforts of a “few” 
to restore a balanced service of Word and Sacrament, 
more in conformity with early Reformed, Calvinistic prac¬ 
tice. An official of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. speaks of the revival in these terms: 

Present interest of Presbyterian ministers and Presbyterian 
Churches in the liturgical aspects of worship [cannot be 
described] as anything like a broad plan of reform or revival. 
It is true that many of our theologians are reviving an interest 
in the sixteenth-century practices of Calvin and other Re¬ 
formers as it relates to the whole experience of worship, and 
they are tying together the preaching of the Word and the 
administering of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper together 
perhaps a little more tightly than some have done previously . 10 

Officials of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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(the “Southern” group) also recognized renewed interest 
in the Sacrament among their ministers as a result of 
deeper historical and theological study of the early Re¬ 
formed tradition. An official writes: 

The Reformed conception of worship has undergone con¬ 
siderable historical and theological study. The end result, in 
my judgment, is that the Reformed Churches are simply re¬ 
affirming with greater clarity the basic position of John Calvin 
which conceives the liturgy as a balance between the Word 
presented in the Sacraments and the Word proclaimed in 
preaching from scripture. 17 

Thus authorities in the Church are aware that some 
steps toward liturgical renewal are being taken, and they 
have shown where the present concentration of liturgical 
activity exists. Liturgists are attempting to restore balance 
to a service heavily weighted in favor of the Word. They 
are reminding fellow Presbyterians that current non-litur- 
gical practice sharply contrasts with early Reformed litur¬ 
gical concepts which understood worship to be a “bal¬ 
anced proclamation” of the Word and the Sacrament. 
There is presently no “official” stand on the renewal. The 
movement here, as in most denominations, is being pro¬ 
moted on the local level by liturgically-minded pastors. 
However, the Church has contributed to “renewal” at 
least indirectly through the periodic publication and re¬ 
vision of liturgies of the Lord’s Supper and by the steps 
being taken to create a new book of Common Worship. 
These liturgies have reinstated Reformed elements and 
have integrated some of the worship insights derived from 
recent New Testament exegetical research. Liturgists are 
not altogether pleased with the “official liturgies”; still 
they look upon them (especially the latest “proposed lit- 
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urgy”) as “adequate,” manifesting “an increasing debt to 
the main stream of historical Christian liturgy.” 18 Liturgists 
are not at odds with officials on the point of providing 
them with truly Reformed liturgies, for they consider pres¬ 
ent forms sufficiently representative. Their difficulty is 
that they feel very much alone in the struggle for “bal¬ 
ance,” and would like to see some official recognition that 
liturgical reform is in order. They would certainly wel¬ 
come official support in their call for a more regular use 
of the Lord’s Supper in worship, for, to their minds, 
quarterly celebration of the Sacrament of Christ’s presence 
can hardly be looked upon as proper balance between 
Word and Sacrament. But in the Presbyterian situation, 
the desired liturgical balance will result not from any offi¬ 
cial denominational pronouncements. By reason of Pres¬ 
byterian polity and psychology it seems that renewal and 
revival must first begin on the local level. If the renewal 
takes hold there, it is more likely that the movement will 
gain the status of “official recognition” and perhaps then 
“official approval and promotion.” 

Since renewal is presently active only on the parish 
level, we turn to the general observations of local liturgists. 
As officials indicated, liturgical pastors are very much con¬ 
cerned with bringing the Word and the Sacrament closer 
together as normal elements in worship. In this matter 
they are generally not prompted by esthetic reasons. Their 
desire for balance is rooted in historical and theological 
concepts, which see Reformed worship as ideally a service 
in which the Word and the Sacrament act as normal com¬ 
plements. Like liturgists in other denominations they are 
reacting to the elements which they feel have contributed 
most to liturgical imbalance. Pietism, sectarianism, and 
liberalism have been active in the church, and liturgists 
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are quick to stress that these “subjectivizing forces” have 
done the greatest damage to “corporate, objective wor¬ 
ship,” by reducing Presbyterian services in many instances 
to “didactic monologues” or “pedantic displays of minis¬ 
terial erudition.” As one pastor emphasized: “After cen¬ 
turies of pietistic, liberal, and sectarian inroads, the church 
is beginning to awaken to its Reformation and primitive 
Catholic heritage in worship, which is more sacramental 
than most want to admit.” 10 Balance is being worked for 
because worship that confines itself to the “preaching of 
the Word” promotes an individualism that betrays the 
corporate nature and function of worship. Liturgists are 
convinced that more frequent communal celebrations of 
the Lord’s Supper will help to convert the “subjective” 
and “individualistic” elements that have surrounded Pres¬ 
byterian worship into services more objectively corporate, 
as befits a church that refers to itself as the “body of 
Christ.” 20 A pastor in this connection writes: “Too many 
of our people have lost their awareness of the Eucharistic 
phase of worship . . . Many of my colleagues in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church are convinced that we must not only 
re-establish the historic sacramental theology of the Re¬ 
formed churches, but, for the sake of a fitting service in 
the praise of God, busy ourselves with converting that 
theology into faithful liturgical practice in the churches.” 21 
Similar observations: “The didactic excesses of the Ref¬ 
ormation have robbed us of the corporate aspect of Chris¬ 
tian worship. Happily I see in tire liturgical movement an 
attempt to recover that aspect of our own heritage which 
has been sadly lacking in many of our parishes, and there¬ 
fore I support the movement wholeheartedly.” 22 “Many 
Protestants of my denomination have lost sight of the real 
meaning of the Sacrament in the worship life of the 
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Church; with so great a concentration on the Word and so 
little use of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood, 
it is no wonder to me why something of the ‘corporate 
sense’ has gone out of our services.” 23 Another pastor ex¬ 
plained that such an imbalance between the Word and 
the Sacrament seems to have resulted from a “false spir¬ 
itualization” of worship which shunned the sacramental 
side of worship as being “too materialistic”; to promote 
the spiritual side of worship, the “preaching of the Word” 
was given the greater emphasis. He concludes: 

I am vitally concerned with the return of liturgies to the 
church worship service because there has been an artificial 
separation of the Sacrament and the Proclamation by word 
of mouth. I believe our Lord intended that the preached word 
should stand together with the ‘enacted grace’ of His Sacra¬ 
ment. Worship must necessarily include both Christ’s spiritual 
message and his sacramental food if His sheep are to be fed . 21 

Presbyterians working to restore balance to their wor¬ 
ship services have apparently derived some liturgical in¬ 
spiration from the ecumenical movement. As churches of 
the Reformation are brought into intimate association, they 
find themselves necessarily forced in a way to re-examine 
their theology, the reasons for their beliefs, and especially 
the theology of their worship. The ecumenical family seeks 
not only to find a common base for Christian belief, but 
also a solid base for ecumenical worship. This situation has 
compelled many Presbyterians to reappraise the theology 
of John Calvin and to attempt a fuller study of the “Re¬ 
formed concept” of worship. One pastor in this connection 
commented: “It is strange, but I find that many Protes¬ 
tants are unfamiliar with the original positions of the 
Reformers, particularly Calvin. But I am happy to say that 
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an increasing number of my fellow clergymen are now 
restudying the matter of Calvin’s theology, especially his 
theory of worship. The fast-moving ecumenical move¬ 
ment, I think, has spurred many of us to re-examine our 
origins, doctrinally and liturgically.” 25 From this ecu¬ 
menical association one pastor commented that he had 
noticed a deepening “sense of the church” among his 
fellow clergymen: 

Presbyterian liturgical practice has lacked in many in¬ 
stances an element of objective worship consciousness as befits 
a church whose purpose should be sacramental as well as 
evangelical. Many of us see the lack of this corporate aspect 
of worship among us when we contrast our services with some 
of the rich, historical liturgies of our ecumenical brethren. 
Still, in my judgment, the “corporate and historical sense,” so 
prevalent in their rites, is returning gradually to ours. 20 

Another pastor lamented that: “The Church in de-empha¬ 
sizing the Sacrament of Holy Communion has shown that 
it has weakly witnessed to itself and to those around us 
that it believes strongly in the catholicity of the Church 
whose worship has ever been prophetical and sacra¬ 
mental.” 27 

Presbyterian worship theory has undergone sound re¬ 
appraisal in historical and exegetical studies; most litur- 
gists admit the greatest contributions in this connection 
have come from European sources. Reformed theologians 
like W. D. Maxwell, J. D. Benoit, Max Thurian, D. M. 
Baillie, T. F. Torrance, etc. have exercised great influence 
on American Presbyterians. As one pastor said: “Almost 
all of the thinking on this subject [liturgy and liturgical 
renewal] that is solid and theological is being done either 
in Scotland or on the Continent. Eventually, however, the 
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impact of these scholars will be felt within our American 
community.” 28 The works of the aforementioned Reformed 
theologians are in wide circulation in this country and are 
being read by American Presbyterians; this fact was ob¬ 
vious from bibliographies appended to questionnaire re¬ 
sponses. A comment that is typical: “I feel the concern 
for liturgy which is so pronounced in Europe is finally 
coming through to us in America. I know that I for one 
have read more theology recently than in all my seminary 
days.” 29 Here, too, a fair number of Presbyterians men¬ 
tioned that they had read and been influenced by works 
of Catholic liturgists; for example: “I have profited much 
from reading such men as Ellard, Jungmann, de la Taille 
and Masure.” 30 Another pastor who had read the liturgical 
works of European Reformed scholars as well as Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Anglican liturgists, came to a 
different conclusion: “Since so many of our people have 
lost the awareness of the Eucharistic phase of worship, I 
am personally convinced that Eucharistic reform will 
come to our Church through the extrinsic force of example 
from the communions which are so manifestly engaged 
in the Liturgical Revival, viz., the Lutherans, the Angli¬ 
cans, the Eastern Orthodox, and Roman Catholics.” 31 

How widespread is liturgical renewal in the church? 
The impression is easily gained that Presbyterians inter¬ 
ested in genuine liturgical revival feel very much in the 
minority; the tradition of “quarterly celebration” is so 
strong in the Church that this fact seems an almost in¬ 
surmountable obstacle to any increased liturgical stress. 
As one pastor said: “Things go very slowly in parishes and 
I find myself, with some of my fellow Presbyterian minis¬ 
ters, at times very discouraged over how slowly they do 
go in the realm of liturgical revival.” 32 Another pastor 
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thought that a Catholic could sympathize with the pre¬ 
dicament of a Presbyterian trying to put liturgical theory 
into practice in a situation where “indifference” or long 
years of liturgical neglect had prevailed. This pastor had 
read many works of Catholic liturgists and commented: 
“When I turn to the local Roman Catholic parish church, 
I often find quite a different ‘liturgical’ picture. And the 
same is true in terms of Presbyterianism. Here and there 
you will find a local pastor who is able to accomplish 
constructive progress, but he is at present, I am afraid, 
the exception.” 33 Others just as anxious to enact liturgical 
reform in the church, seemed more patiently optimistic, 
and were moving slowly and prudently toward this end, 
intent on advancing the renewal in very gradual steps. 
They seemed convinced that liturgical renewal was under 
way and making “some” progress; most were anxious to 
learn the results of this survey. As one pastor commented: 
“Despite our lack of emphasis in the past, there is a defi¬ 
nite revival taking place in our midst and I am delighted 
and thankful that a study of this sort is being made.” 34 

That there has been definite interest in liturgical re¬ 
newal is evidenced by the fact that a reputable liturgical 
society has existed within the Presbyterian churches for 
several years, although its constitutions were only recently 
approved (1957). It is called the Church Service Society. 
Members of this organization are mostly Presbyterians, but 
ministers of other Reform 3d bodies are welcome to be¬ 
come associate members. The official literature of the 
Society shows its distinctly Reformed character: 

Aware of the centrality of worship in the life and service 
of the Church, and conscious of the fact that there is a 
specifically Reformed heritage of worship, a number of minis¬ 
ters and laymen, representing a common Reformed heritage, 
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have come together in recent years to form the Church Service 
Society of the U.S.A. Though in every way an autonomous 
group, the Society considers itself to be a daughter organiza¬ 
tion of the Church Service Society of the Church of Scotland, 
founded in 1865. 

The purpose of the Society is outlined in its constitutions: 

The purpose of the Society is “to study the liturgies— 
ancient and modern—of the Christian Church, and the prin¬ 
ciples of public worship, to encourage reverence, beauty, and 
reality in worship.” In other words, the Society is concerned 
with advancing a concept of worship which is both Catholic 
and Reformed—truly Catholic because Reformed—preserving 
both the ageless values of the liturgy of the Universal Church 
and the acute insights of the classical Reformers. 

The Society is devoted to the premise that the ordering of 
worship shall be an outward expression of our inward theolog¬ 
ical convictions, and not simply utilitarian, nor “aesthetic,” nor 
even purely historical. We believe that the only proper ground 
of worship is the reality of the Word of God speaking to us 
through the Bible, through preaching, through the sacraments, 
and finally and supremely in the Word become flesh in Jesus 
Christ. 35 

Presently the Society, in comparison with the total num¬ 
ber of pastors, is relatively small; it has one hundred and 
sixty members. Yet most participating pastors are promoting 
liturgical programs in their respective parishes and feel 
that the Society provides an eloquent voice to speak out 
for the principles of liturgical renewal within the Re¬ 
formed community. Members are notified of important 
liturgical works being published (tracts, essays, books, 
etc.). Owing to the geographical spread of the organiza¬ 
tion (there are members in forty-eight states) the Society 
can meet no oftener than once a year; at its meetings rel- 
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evant liturgical papers are read and discussed. Frequently 
members of the Society in a specific area convene more 
often for liturgical study and group discussion. 

With the foregoing information and observations as 
background we now turn to the results of the question¬ 
naire, 0 which will indicate something of the Eucharistic 
convictions of ministers and the depth of their interest in 
liturgical renewal. 

I. General Liturgical Interest 

Are you personally interested in the liturgical renewal, 
i.e., in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and lit¬ 
urgy of the Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship? 

In response to this question about fifty per cent of the 
pastors answered affirmatively, saying that they favored 
the renewal. Forty per cent were generally opposed to the 
renewal, and about ten per cent said that they were 
“mildly interested,” for example: “It is not an obsession 
with me. But in these matters I am always open to im¬ 
provement.” 30 Pastors in the “favorable” category who 
gave additional commentary on the reasons for their af¬ 
firmative answers reflected the thinking of liturgists 
quoted earlier in this section. Some comments that sum 
up previously stated attitudes: “I find that the New Testa¬ 
ment places an unavoidable pressure upon me to place the 
Lord’s Supper at the center of any service of Worship.” 37 
“Yes, I believe this was the intention of our reformed 
Fathers.” 38 “I believe with Calvin that Christ wants His 
Eucharistic life to be shared with us more frequently than 
a few times each year.” 39 

• Cf. Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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Pastors “unfavorable” to the renewal gave their reasons 
in terms indicating that they look upon liturgical renewal 
as a “superficial” or “non-traditional” intrusion into the 
status quo of Presbyterian practice. For example: “I do 
not think we Presbyterians need revival in this sense.” 
(This pastor held quarterly celebrations.) 10 “No, I am not 
in favor of the renewal. I believe there is a great danger 
here. The vitality and strength of Protestantism could be 
lost in this.” 41 “No, I am not for renewal of this sort. I feel 
such a revival is overemphasizing the form, not the spirit 
of Worship.” 42 “No. My impression is that the less concern 
there is for the proclamation of the Word and the spiritual 
demands of God’s truth, the more readiness there is to 
substitute liturgical forms.” 43 Such pastors thus equate 
liturgical renewal with “more form.” It is obvious that the 
Eucharist does not connote Christ’s “special presence” to 
these pastors. 

II. Desire for Liturgical Balance 

Admitting that the Word and the Lord’s Supper are 
both commanded by Christ and means of sharing in 
His redemption, and that they should not be set one 
against the other, would you own that the preaching 
of the Word should have as its normal complement 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

IIow often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist cele¬ 
brated in your church? 

Ninety-five per cent of the pastors agreed that the 
Lord’s Supper was commanded by Christ and a means of 
sharing in His redemption. Only five per cent seemed re¬ 
luctant to look upon the Lord’s Supper as something “com¬ 
manded”; these dissenting ministers indicated that tire 
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Word was of far greater importance to them than the 
Sacrament. Many pastors who assented to the first part 
of the question commented on the similarity of the state¬ 
ment to the teaching of Calvin, for example: “I agree 
wholeheartedly. This is Calvin’s understanding which I 
share.” 44 Another stressed why he thought a balance be¬ 
tween Word and Sacrament was necessary for proper wor¬ 
ship: “An emphasis on preaching goes astray, if to the 
de-emphasis of the Sacrament; and an emphasis on the 
Sacrament goes astray if to the exclusion of proclamation. 
God cannot lie—His word and His deed are one. Man can 
and does lie, by ignoring one in preference to the other.” 45 

When pastors were asked to declare their opinions on 
the matter of celebrating the Eucharist as the normal 
complement of the Word, opinions varied somewhat. 
Forty-five per cent of the pastors theoretically agreed that 
this should be the case. About fifteen per cent said that 
the Word and the Sacrament need not be complementary 
in every worship service, but agreed that the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per should be celebrated much more often than quarterly. 
The remaining forty per cent simply responded negatively, 
or in terms such as: “not necessarily,” “the two can stand 
alone,” etc. Many in this last group defended quarterly 
celebration as the “right balance” between Word and Sac¬ 
rament, for example: “Quarterly Communion preserves, 
if properly administered, this wondrous truth [the comple¬ 
mentary value of the Sacrament to the Word], because 
then the Lord’s Supper is not a mechanical Communion, 
but the striking instance of the Sovereign Christ coming to 
give us grace.” 40 Many pastors who theoretically favored 
weekly balance said that such practice “enunciates per¬ 
fectly the primitive Reformed theology of John Calvin 
and John Knox.” However, many in favor of weekly bal- 
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ance prudently admitted that this “ideal” could not be put 
into effect under present conditions, for example: “There 
are difficulties here, for it is hard to get our people in 
America to worship for much more than an hour at a time, 
and a full service with celebration takes longer.” 17 “Yes, 
my personal desire is for a weekly celebration. Due to our 
situation I must compromise in my efforts at a monthly 
celebration, hoping for more in the future.” 48 

In the matter of “frequency of celebration” only two 
per cent of the pastors who were “favorable” to the re¬ 
newal celebrated weekly; three per cent celebrated twice 
monthly. Twenty per cent celebrated monthly and the 
remaining seventy-five per cent celebrated quarterly (this 
often ran to six celebrations yearly). Of those in the last 
group who celebrated quarterly, about one-fourth were 
openly dissatisfied and said that they were working for 
more frequency. Of pastors “mildly interested” and those 
“openly hostile” to the renewal only four per cent cele¬ 
brated as often as monthly; the remaining ninety-six per 
cent limited celebration to the customary Reformed prac¬ 
tice of quarterly observance. A pastor, who himself was 
personally in favor of weekly observance, shed some light 
on the reasoning of Presbyterians who are unwilling to 
celebrate oftener than quarterly. Pie also gives a good ex¬ 
planation why he thinks such reasoning is faulty: 

Many people seem to feel that if they take Communion too 
often they will become too familiar with it, and it will thus 
lose its sacred character. Personally, I do not share this convic¬ 
tion, but it is what I hear time and time again from my laymen 
—and from some clergy too . . . The reason for this “feeling” 
goes back to a theological distortion of the Eucharist. By this I 
mean that the Lord’s Supper is too often associated only with 
the mood of Maundy Thursday. The Lord’s Supper speaks 
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of our Lord’s act of self-sacrifice. And obviously we can¬ 
not have a Maundy Thursday Mood every Sunday of the 
year. Our people have forgotten, I fear, the sense of “thanks¬ 
giving” which is also a part of the Eucharist. They have for¬ 
gotten the sense of the Real Presence. And for this reason, 
they prefer not to have the Lord’s Supper celebrated every 
Sunday . 19 

III. Lay Interest in Liturgical Renewal 

Do you experience a growing interest among the laity 

for more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

Forty per cent of the pastors who registered only mild 
interest or opposition to the renewal admitted that their 
parishioners have shown “growing interest” in the Sacra¬ 
ment; the remaining sixty per cent in this group noticed 
no increased lay interest. Pastors favorable to the renewal 
noticed much greater lay interest; almost seventy-five per 
cent of these pastors said that lay interest in the Sacrament 
was more manifest. This did not mean that the congrega¬ 
tions as a whole embraced the principles of liturgical re¬ 
newal: desire for more frequency, participation, etc. For 
example, one pastor stated: “Yes and no. There is a grow¬ 
ing interest among a considerable number, but there is 
also a reaction from a small minority who cling tenaciously 
to their childhood experience in the church .” 50 Others 
assumed that the “increase of interest” was general, for 
example: “I have observed that the Communion Service 
has a meaningfulness to our congregation which it does 
not find in the simple preaching service .” 51 “There is a 
definite demand for greater frequency from the people 
which the board of the church cannot long ignore .” 52 “We 
send out notices of the approaching Communion, and 
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there is definitely a feeling that this is a ‘very special serv¬ 
ice’ not to be missed .” 53 

The foregoing indications show that a genuine liturgi¬ 
cal renewal of modest proportions is under way in this, 
the largest Reformed church in America. The practice of 
quarterly celebration has been a crystallized custom in 
most Presbyterian churches, and we notice for the first 
time that the divisions between advocates of liturgical re¬ 
newal and those who oppose it are more sharply drawn. 
Preaching has been at the heart of Presbyterian services 
for almost the entire history of the denomination in this 
country; hence a more liturgical worship will be accepted 
only gradually, and must be introduced with great care 
and prudence, accompanied by programs of solid instruc¬ 
tion on the theological implications involved in such wor¬ 
ship. In this spirit, bolstered by the interest of their 
laymen, liturgists are pursuing the renewal and are making 
few apologies concerning their desire to restore balance 
and a greater appreciation of the Sacrament in Presbyte¬ 
rian worship. They do not assume the role of “crusaders” or 
“innovators.” They consider themselves more properly 
“reformers,” reminding their coreligionists that a solid 
Eucharistic heritage was distinctive of early Reformed 
churches. Calvin is especially cited as the “founding fa¬ 
ther” who ever insisted on balance between Word and 
Sacrament in worship; his modern liturgical disciples feel 
well within their rights in calling for a return to his sac¬ 
ramental position. 

IV. Sacramental Classifications 

Retaining the divisions, “symbolist” and “sacramen- 
talist,” we would place forty-five per cent of tire pastors 
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in the symbolist category, and fifty-five per cent in the 
sacramentalist category. Among Presbyterian symbolist 
pastors, sacramental definitions of this sort were common: 
“Sacraments are signs representing Christ and his teaching 
and help to confirm our understanding .” 5 ' 1 “Sacraments are 
sensible signs by which Christ and his fellowship are made 
more personal. No ‘life’ is imparted through a sacrament .” 55 
“A sacrament is a symbol to remind us of what God has 
already done for us, and our taking of the sacrament shows 
our acceptance of this covenant and our responsibility 
which goes with God’s grace .” 50 It should be noted that 
about one-fourth of the symbolist pastors were favorable 
to liturgical renewal. We would therefore assume that mo¬ 
tives for renewal in their minds are not as theologically 
oriented as with sacramentalist pastors. This symbolist 
group is more likely to embrace the renewal for “esthetic” 
reasons. 

Sacramentalist pastors approved of the stated defini¬ 
tion of a sacrament: “A sensible, meaningful sign, given 
us by Christ in order that through it He might share with 
us His life or grace.” Many who accepted this definition 
said that they were more “at home” with Augustine’s: 
“An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” These pastors also manifested a high regard for 
the Lord’s Supper and saw it as essential to Christian 
worship and a means of sharing in Christ’s redemption. 
Examples of other definitions that had a distinctive Pres¬ 
byterian ring: “A sacrament is a sign and seal of the cov¬ 
enant of grace fulfilled in Christ, instituted by Him, and 
efficacious in the elect .” 57 “A sacrament is an outward 
sign with an inward meaning, given by Christ to His 
Church whereby the Holy Spirit sets forth the love of God 
and applies it to our lives .” 53 “We believe a sacrament is 
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primarily a divine act which has a sealing effect upon 
those who receive it .... It is in some sense indelible 
though we do not profess to understand how it is such. 
We accept it as mystery.” 59 

V. Eucharistic Classifications 

Four per cent of the Presbyterian pastors believed in 
the real, physical presence of Christ in the Sacrament, and 
therefore are given the classification of realists. In stating 
belief in this manner of presence, a pastor confessed: “I 
firmly believe in this type of presence, but am an agnostic 
concerning the ‘how’ and ‘when.’” 00 Another who put 
himself in this category had second thoughts on the 
word “physical,” a common apprehension of Protestants, 
explaining: “I believe in the effective, dynamic presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. . . but it is extremely difficult 
for me to describe our ascended Lord in ‘physical’ terms. 
Physical seems to imply temporal categories transcended 
by the Ascension. This may be just a semantic difficulty.” 61 

About thirty-five per cent of the pastors expressed a 
belief in the “real” but not the “physical” presence and are 
classified as real-spiritualists. Descriptions of this type of 
presence followed along these lines: “I believe in the 
spiritual presence of Christ which is more than the phys¬ 
ical.” 02 “Jesus said to His disciples, ‘where two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
But our Lord promised in a unique way to be present in 
tlie Sacrament. There is a real, spiritual presence as we 
share in the elements.” 03 “Christ descends to us by the 
Holy Spirit and His real body is received by faith.” 01 

Sixteen per cent believed in the spiritual presence and 
are therefore classified as spiritualists. Here, diere is a 
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“special presence” but the idea of Christ’s “total presence” 
remains ambiguous. For example: “I believe in the spirit¬ 
ual presence through the Holy Spirit.” 05 “Yes, the presence 
is spiritually received and is not inherent in the physical 
elements of bread and wine.” 00 “He is our Host, and pres¬ 
ent in Spirit.” 07 “The bread and wine are holy symbols 
given by our Lord. Their substance does not change, but 
our Lord is present spiritually with those who have faith 
and make confession, as He is never present in any other 
way.” 08 

The remaining forty-five per cent expressed the man¬ 
ner of our Lord’s presence as symbolic. The following 
descriptions of His presence in the Lord’s Supper will 
indicate why we call them symbolists: “He is present sym¬ 
bolically only. There is a ‘warming of the heart.’ ‘The 
answer of obedience within.’ ” 09 “Purely a symbolic pres¬ 
ence. When Christ said, ‘This is my Body,’ He was speak¬ 
ing figuratively.” 70 “There is in the Sacrament a spiritual 
awareness of Christ on the part of those who truly be¬ 
lieve.” 71 “He is no more present in the Sacrament than He 
is in any other service of worship.” 72 More pointedly: “I 
do not believe in the presence of Christ—the elements are 
symbols of his body and blood and remind worshippers of 
his love and sacrifice for them.” 73 

About fifteen per cent of the Presbyterian ministers (all 
from the symbolist category) regarded the Lord’s Supper 
as a “memorial” and nothing more; the remaining eighty- 
five per cent said that it was a memorial but more than a 
“mere memorial.” Presbyterians, much like Protestants gen¬ 
erally, are reluctant to speak of the sacramental presence 
in terms of moments. Only fifteen per cent of the pastors 
mentioned moments, and half of these merely to call at¬ 
tention to the fact that the presence was a “personal” thing 
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and could be realized “at any time during the service”; 
the other half specified that the “moment of faith” was 
necessary if Christ’s “presence” was to be realized. For 
example, those who spoke of moments expressed their 
thoughts in these terms: “His presence is realized when 
in faith the believer feeds on Him .” 74 “There is no ‘strict 
moment’ for Protestants. Perhaps the ‘reception’ is the time 
when we are most aware of His presence.” To explain why 
Presbyterians are hesitant to speak of moments, we refer 
the reader to a footnote which may also throw additional 
fight on die “Reformed concept” of Christ’s presence in 
the Sacrament . 75 

Only two per cent of the Presbyterians said that die 
Lord’s Supper was accidental to Christian worship. About 
ten per cent thought it important but not essential in an 
absolute sense. The remaining eighty-eight per cent saw 
the Sacrament as essential to Christian worship. 


VI. The Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice 


(A) Is the Lord’s Supper a “sacrifice” in any sense? 

(B) Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s way 
of making His sacrificial death somehow present 
to us so that we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to the Father? 

Fifty per cent of all the pastors responded negatively to 
(A); they saw nothing in the Eucharist that was “sacri¬ 
ficial.” The remaining fifty per cent said that die Sacra¬ 
ment was a sacrifice in some sense. Half of this latter group 
simply stated that the sacrifice was one of “dianksgiving 
and of praise,” as for example: “The Sacrament brings 
the fruits of Christ’s sacrifice to us, and we in turn offer 
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to Him the sacrifice of ourselves .” 70 “Here we are able to 
strengthen our bonds with Christ and dedicate ourselves 
in offering to Him .” 77 The remaining half saw the Lord’s 
Supper as a “sacrifice of commemoration,” as for example: 
“It recalls the sacrifice of Christ .” 78 “It is the outward sign 
or memorial of Christ’s once dying .” 70 “It is a sacrifice 
in the sense that we remember reverently Christ’s sacri¬ 
fice .” 80 

In response to (B) a number of pastors seemed to be 
meeting this “potential” aspect of the Sacrament for the 
first time. This was obvious from their first reactions, for 
example: “I want time to think this over; the question is 
a good one .” 81 “This is a good point, but it is not stressed .” 82 
Twenty-five per cent dismissed the statement with a nega¬ 
tive response. Twenty-five per cent would accept the first 
part of the statement but denied that the Sacrament was 
“an offering of Christ to the Father.” Fifteen per cent were 
non-committal. But fully thirty-five per cent accepted the 
statement as worded. Comments that accompanied affirm¬ 
ative answers to this question developed along these lines: 
“If you mean that the Lord’s Supper is a ‘sacramental 
manner of speaking’ of Christ’s death, I agree .” 83 “Yes, in 
the sense that the Sacrifice has been physically made once 
and this is a spiritual offering of it .” 84 “Yes, I believe this 
heartily, however this is a strange doctrine to most Presby¬ 
terians .” 55 That one-thircl of responding Presbyterian min¬ 
isters (all in this group incidentally were “favorable” to 
liturgical renewal) would accept this “sacrificial aspect” of 
the Lord’s Supper reflects an interest in the Sacrament that 
is more than superficial; it indicates that theological study 
and meditation have accompanied renewed interest in the 
Sacrament. Many Presbyterians manifested the traditional 
Reformed fears that the Mass was “another sacrifice”; “a 
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recrucifixion”; "a needless repetition of the eternally and 
uniquely efficacious sacrifice of the Cross.” One pastor 
wrote for a further clarification of the question; in our reply 
stress was given the fact that the Lord’s Supper was the 
“eternalization” of the “identical sacrifice of Christ” or the 
“Sacrament of His Sacrifice.” His observation in answering 
was most interesting. It not only illustrates the miscon¬ 
ceptions that are prevalent among Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants alike with respect to each other’s sacramental beliefs, 
but also brings to light a nearness of belief which has 
never been enlarged upon, owing to the lack of mutual 
discussion. This pastor finally affirmed: “Yes, the Sacra¬ 
ment of Holy Communion is the means instituted by our 
Lord where we are to realize that His offering and our 
response pertains to every occasion; if you say the Mass is 
His Sacrifice ‘eternalized,’ we are not very far apart, if 
at all .” 88 


VII. Fruits of the Sacrament 

With regard to the fruits or effects our Lord wished to 
produce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you 
believe in any or all of the following (presupposing 
faith and repentance): (a) Nourishment and increase 
of grace for the soul; (b) Deepening of mutual union 
with fellow Christians in Christ; (c) Atonement for 
sins; (d) Forgiveness of sins; (e) Preparation of our 
bodies as well as our souls for resurrection in Christ; 
(f) Divine help against temptation? 

The question was described by one pastor as difficult 
for a Christian in the Reformed tradition to answer. Since 
his explanation may reflect a general feeling relative to the 
acquisition of possible “fruits” in the Sacrament, we men- 
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tion it here: “We do not usually think of the Sacrament in 
terms of ‘effects.’ If grace is received, God is received, 
and God is the eternal subject who speaks and acts, and of 
whom I have difficulty thinking of as an effect .” 87 In pass¬ 
ing we could only comment that God’s effects contain 
divine qualities which are not identical with Him; emphat¬ 
ically we would admit that God is received, but in the 
reception He is seen as producing effects in our souls 
destined to prepare us for an intimate sharing in the divine 
life, which effects are distinct from Him. Still this insight 
is worth noting. Twenty per cent of the Presbyterian pas¬ 
tors, nevertheless, accepted all the fruits listed. Twenty 
per cent accepted all the fruits except (e)—preparation of 
the body as well as the soul for resurrection in Christ— 
many stating that they did not believe in the “resurrection 
of die body.” Fifty per cent accepted all the fruits with 
the exception of (e), (c), and (d); “atonement” and “for¬ 
giveness” in such cases were eliminated, for the Sacrament 
was seen as an “assurance” that these fruits had already 
been conferred by Christ’s death. The remaining ten per 
cent accepted only (a) and (b) as the main effects (viz., 
increase of grace and fellowship). A few pastors noted ad¬ 
ditional fruits that accompanied sacramental reception: 
“opportunity to witness to one’s faith publicly”; “stimulus 
to work more diligently for Christ”; “imparting of strength 
to dedicate ourselves more deeply to His service”; “the 
sacrament gives us an ‘anticipation’ of the eternal banquet.” 

VIII. Administration of the Sacrament 

Presbyterians were practically unanimous in saying 
that the “rightful” minister of the Sacrament is only an 
“ordained pastor.” Three per cent of the respondents said 
that laymen could administer the Lord’s Supper in cases 
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of emergency. This would have to be so one pastor said; 
otherwise Presbyterians would again have fallen victim to 
the clericalism of pre-Reformation times: “I believe that 
sacerdotalism is unbiblical ... To say that lay Christians 
cannot do some things is wrong I believe .” 83 

IX. Liturgy 

Seventy per cent of the pastors used the approved lit¬ 
urgy of the denomination. About twenty per cent used 
variations of the denominational service. The remaining 
ten per cent customarily experimented with other denom¬ 
inational liturgies, as, for example, “the liturgy of the 
Church of South India,” “the liturgy of the Reformed 
French Church,” “the Lutheran rite,” etc. 

X. Communion: Open or Closed 

Presbyterians almost universally teach and practice 
open Communion. Only two per cent of the pastors con¬ 
fined the administration of the Sacrament to their own 
parishioners; ten per cent qualified that their use of open 
Communion was meant to imply “open to evangelical 
Christians.” But generally the “invitation” to receive was 
most cordial and all-embracing. One such Communion 
Invitation reads: “We welcome into our fellowship of 
Holy Communion all professed believers in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is His Table and our Father’s House, and no 
man need be a stranger in coming here .” 89 

XI. Disposition for Sacramental Reception 

In the matter of “worthy reception” about eighty per 
cent of the pastors specified faith and repentance as pre- 
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requisites; the remaining twenty per cent specified that 
membership in a church was also a presupposed require¬ 
ment. The formal words of invitation from the Book of 
Common Worship illustrate the general interior attitude 
that is presumed as one approaches the Sacrament: 

Ye who do truly and earnestly repent of your sins, and are 
in love and charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a 
new life, following the commandments of God, and walking 
from henceforth in His holy ways: Draw near with faith, and 
take this Holy Sacrament to your comfort; and make your 
humble confession to Almighty God . 90 

In light of the formal invitation above, ten per cent of the 
pastors specifically added the elements of “love of one’s 
neighbor” and a “desire to lead a new life” as requisite 
conditions for worthy reception. 

XII. Sacrament: Mode of Celebration, Elements, etc. 

With respect to the manner of celebration, ninety-five 
per cent were accustomed to administer the Sacrament to 
the faithful seated in the pews. Five per cent invited the 
communicants to come forward to receive the Sacrament 
kneeling in the front of the church (an altar rail is not 
standard equipment in Presbyterian churches). The faith¬ 
ful received both elements, and “half” to the “majority of 
the congregation” received the Sacrament; rarely less than 
half received on Communion days. Three per cent used 
bread and wine for the elements; all the remaining pastors 
used bread and fruit juice. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we would say that liturgical revival is 
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modestly at work in the American Presbyterian Churches; 
the elements that surround the movement in other denom¬ 
inations are also evident here. There is, for example, a re¬ 
newed appreciation of the Eucharist and a desire to return 
to primitive Reformed practice. In the matter of liturgy, 
this practice has been shown to be one of balance between 
the Word and the Sacrament; this is the historical position 
of John Calvin. Where many Presbyterians have rational¬ 
ized this balance into quarterly celebration, Reformed lit- 
urgists recall Calvin’s words that Christ did not give the 
Sacrament of His body and blood for such rare participa¬ 
tion. The elements of didacticism, sectarianism and sub¬ 
jectivism that have influenced other religious bodies have 
found their mark in Presbyterianism, and liturgists feel 
that these elements have worked to dissipate the corpo¬ 
rate, sacramental spirit of Christian worship. Liturgical 
activity, therefore, is directed at the restoration of objec¬ 
tivity and corporateness to worship; the Eucharist is con¬ 
sidered instituted by God for this end. Liturgists believe 
that with a more Eucharistic emphasis there is evoked a 
sense of the “real, objective presence” of God in the midst 
of His people. Christ in the liturgy of the Sacrament comes 
to feed His flock and to be one with them; such a “coming” 
can only inspire deep feelings of corporate adoration and 
thanksgiving. 

The long years of traditional quarterly observance 
have obviously dulled an appreciation of the Eucharist as 
a normal part of Presbyterian worship. To effect a change 
of attitude, liturgical pastors feel that they must move 
slowly. Thus they are introducing the elements of renewal 
with care, supported by programs of education and in¬ 
struction aimed at gradual, progressive reform. Meaning¬ 
ful change comes only when people feel the need and 
express the desire for change. As liturgical renewal has 
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come to Reformed churches in Europe, and is being ad¬ 
vanced in other American Protestant churches, liturgists 
are hopeful that a more extensive renewal will come to 
Presbyterian churches in this country as well. 

Presbyterian Order for the Celebration of the 
Lords Supper 

From the parochial orders for Holy Communion appended 
to many questionnaires, it appeared that there was no rigid 
adherence to the form as set down in the Book of Common 
Worship. What follows is an outline of a “common manner of 
celebrating the Lords Supper” 

Prelude: By Organ, Choir, or both 
The Call to Worship: Introit 

The Prayer of Adoration: (Ten Commandments often in¬ 
serted here) 

Confession of Sins 
Assurance of Pardon 
Gloria in Excelsis 
Collect 
The Epistle 
The Gospel 

Apostles’ Creed: (Intercessory prayers often inserted 
here) 

The Sermon 
The Offertory 

Eucharistic Prayer: Words of Institution 

Preface: (Proper prefaces for the major Communion 
Feasts are to be found in the ritual: these prefaces 
are called Thanksgivings) 

Sanctus 
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The Communion with Prayer of Consecration 
Distribution 

Prayers of Thanksgiving 

Hymn 

Benediction 

Postlude 

The Book of Common Worship gives a shorter version of the 
Communion rite, and also a rite for the administration of the 
Sacrament to the sick. 

Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors unreservedly in favor of renewal. 50% 

Pastors ‘mildly interested” in renewal. 10% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to renewal. 40% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of balance in worship.45% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of more than 

“quarterly observance” . 15% 

Pastors actively working for balance. 25% 

Pastors working for more balance, but not 

necessarily weekly . 20% 

Pastors satisfied with present emphasis. 40% 

Lay Interest: Among “interested” pastors—Favorable .. 75% 

—No additional interest noted. 25% 

Among “indifferent” pastors—Favorable .. 40% 

—No additional interest noted.60% 

Dogmatic classifications: Sacramentalists . 55% 

Symbolists . 45% 

Manner of Christ’s presence in Holy Communion: 

Real, physical presence. 4% 
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Real, spiritual presence. 35% 

Spiritual presence. 16% 

Symbolic presence. 45% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial only. 15% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial, but much more.85% 

The Lord’s Supper: Essential to Christian worship. 88% 

The Lord’s Supper: Important and ordinarily essential 

but not absolutely so. 10% 

The Lord’s Supper: Accidental to Christian worship ... 2% 

The Lord’s Supper: Moment of presence: 

Moment of faith. 15% 

Noncommittal . 85% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in some sense. 50% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in no sense. 50% 


The Lord’s Supper: A means of rendering Christ’s 

sacrificial death somehow present 
so that we might identify ourselves 
with it and offer it in union with 
Christ to the Father: 


No . 25% 

Yes, up to “offer Christ to the Father ’ 25% 

Non-committal. 15% 

Yes unequivocally. 35% 

Fruits of the Lord’s Supper: 

All as listed on page 211. 20% 

All but (e)—Bodily benefit, etc.20% 

All but (e), (c),and (d)—Bodily benefit, 

atonement and forgiveness. 50% 

Only (a) and (b)—increase of grace and fellowship . 10% 
Ministers of the Sacrament: Minister only. 97% 


Laymen may, but rarely do 3% 
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Liturgy: Rite of the Presbyterian Book of Common Prayer 70% 

Variations of the Presbyterian 

Book of Common Prayer . 20% 

Other denominational rites. 10% 

Open Communion:. 89% 

Open Communion: To evangelical Christians. 10% 

Closed Communion: . 1% 

Proper dispositions for reception of the Sacrament: 

Faith and repentance. 70% 

Faith, repentance, and membership in a church.20% 

Faith, repentance, love for neighbor, and desire to 
lead a new life.,. 10% 

Elements: Bread and wine: . 3% 

Bread and juice: . 97% 

Manner of receiving the Sacrament: Kneeling in front of 

church. 5% 

Seated in pews .... 95% 

Frequency of celebration: 

With “indifferent” pastors: Monthly. 4% 

Quarterly . 96% 

With “interested” pastors: Weekly . 2% 

Bi-monthly. 3% 

Monthly. 20% 

Quarterly. 75% 

(average of six celebrations) 
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The Lutheran Churches 


A GENERAL BACKGROUND 

We have touched on Luther’s beliefs in a previous chapter. 
It will be our purpose here to relate his teachings to the 
doctrines accepted by Lutherans today. Luther’s insight 
into the depravity of man’s nature as the result of Original 
Sin, a depravity which could be overcome only by bound¬ 
less faith in the justifying grace of God, is still at the base 
of much of Lutheran teaching. Since this “insight” was 
derived from meditation on the Word of God as set forth 
in the Bible, the written Word will be of extreme impor¬ 
tance to Lutherans. Since Luther found in Scripture the 
principle of gratuitous justification by grace through faith, 
the Word will be for his followers the ultimate source for 
all essential Christian doctrine and practice. Sola scriptura, 
sola gratia, sola fide: this is the classical summation of 
Luther’s gospel and, in theory, is the substance of orthodox 
Lutheran teaching today. 

Luther saw the total work of man’s salvation from sin 
as the product of Christ’s redeeming work; to say that sin¬ 
ful man could intrude on this saving process by a doctrine 
of “good works” was highly presumptuous, for: “Original 
sin . . . has so totally corrupted human nature that man 
is incapable of any spiritual good and inclined to all evil.” 1 
Early Lutherans adhered rather closely to this position, 
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but Lutherans today are not so eager to take literally this 
rigid position on good works. Certainly the high ethical 
standards of present-day Lutherans indicate that “good 
works” are seen as desirable, possible, and necessary in 
their interpretation of the Christian way of life. When 
Lutherans are questioned about good works, they fre¬ 
quently refer to the Apology of the Augsburg Confession: 
“One must do good works, because God wills it; they are 
fruits of faith, as St. Paul says in Ephesians 2:10; therefore 
good works must follow faith as an expression of gratitude 
toward God; furthermore, that faith may exercise itself, 
grow and increase, and that through our confessions and 
godly conduct, others may be admonished.”* A Lutheran 
authority speaks of good works as: “. . . necessary also to 
assure us of the state of grace and to make our calling and 
election sure, inasmuch as they are an evidence of the 
Christian’s faith.” 3 

If ultimate authority for Christian doctrine and prac¬ 
tice rests on Scripture, we might ask whether there is any 
need for public ministry. Certainly not in the former sense 
of an authoritarian hierarchy; Luther’s interpretation of 
the “universal priesthood” all but eliminates such author¬ 
ity. Still, in God’s providence, “preachers of the Word” 
are raised up from among the universal priesthood. God’s 
Word is not a sterile thing; it is meant to be proclaimed. 
We are saved by faith, and in order that “we might obtain 
(justifying) faith, God has instituted the ministry of 
teaching the Gospel and administering the Sacraments.” 4 
Thus Lutherans generally look upon their pastors as exer¬ 
cising a special role within the universal priesthood of 
Christ: to them is given the office of “preaching the Gos¬ 
pel” and “administering the sacraments.” 

Besides Scripture, Lutherans (except the most liberal) 
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embrace the three ecumenical Creeds: the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian. Since Scripture and the Creeds 
are not as detailed in enunciating Christian doctrine as 
one might desire, Lutherans also have secondary stand¬ 
ards for belief; these are called symbola , die classic confes¬ 
sional works (composed between die years 1529-1577). 
The most highly respected of these are the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, published in 1530, and the Apology to the Confes¬ 
sion, published a year later. Other symbolic works are: 
The Smalcald Articles of 1536, the Small and Large Cate¬ 
chisms of Luther (1529), and the doctrinal summary of the 
various Protestant controversies, the Formula of Concord , 
published in 1577. These symbolic works are considered 
by conservative Lutherans to be normative for their teach¬ 
ing, because they “truthfully reflect Scripture.” There is 
probably an analogy here between what a Catholic means 
by “the universal teaching and practice of die Church” and 
the Lutheran’s adherence to the symbolic writings, for the 
latter are seen to be the expression of the best and die 
most universal interpretation of die Scriptures. 

In America the conservative Lutherans are found 
mostly in the synodal groups; the largest and most in¬ 
fluential of these is the Missouri Synod. There is “fellow¬ 
ship” between synodal bodies, but little interest in merg¬ 
ers. Orthodoxy is of more importance to conservative 
Lutherans than unions which might involve compromise 
in doctrine or practice. More liberal Lutherans do not 
disregard the symbolic works by any means, but they have 
a less unbending commitment to them. They are often 
called “unionists” because they have realized several merg¬ 
ers among the different ethnic groups; among Lutherans 
they are the most ecumenically-minded. The synodal 
groups generally remain cool to the ecumenical move- 
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ment. In our survey, the Missouri Synod will represent 
the conservative Lutheran viewpoint; the United Lutheran 
Church of America and the American Lutheran Church 
will represent the less conservative view. 

How do Lutherans conceive of the Church? A Lutheran 
historian defines it as: “The congregation of saints and 
believers among whom the Gospel is purely preached and 
tire sacraments rightly administered.” 5 This would seem 
to make the church a visible reality, for an objective, ex¬ 
ternal church is necessary for proper preaching and admin¬ 
istration of the sacraments. Ilowever, some liberal Luther¬ 
ans look upon the church as “invisible” and say that its 
nature is “of the spirit.” Conservative Lutherans admit 
that there is much about the church that is invisible 
(grace, justification, faith, etc.); they insist, however, 
that the church is a visible reality, for its means of grace, 
the Gospel and the sacraments, are objective and sensible 
vehicles of the new life. For example, tire Gospel “is not 
only a promise of a future blessing, but it actually conveys 
to us the entire Christ with the totality of His gifts as a 
present possession.” 0 Conservative Lutherans, therefore, 
believe that the Spirit justifies man through the objective 
proclamation of the Word (either read or heard). In the 
matter of the sacraments, two rites are universally recog¬ 
nized as of Christ’s institution: baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; these are often called the “visible gospel” or the 
“visible word.” At one time absolution (confession) was 
considered a distinct sacrament, but now only a few min¬ 
isters so regard it. The general absolution found in Lu¬ 
theran services is considered to be a part of baptism, or a 
“return to one’s baptism.” If the remaining Christian rites 
are given the title of sacraments, this is a matter personal 
to each pastor, who is left free to call them such if he 
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wishes; thus for example, “the holy sacrament of matri¬ 
mony,” “the sacrament of ordination,” etc. 

In the matter of church polity, the basic unit of govern¬ 
ment is the local Lutheran congregation. The parish is 
administered by a council which the pastor heads. The 
council is made up of laymen elected by the congregation; 
these are called elders, deacons, or trustees. Pastors are 
elected and “called” by the congregation, but cannot be 
deposed by them from the ministry. There is a fellowship 
between parishes in regional and national assembly, but 
the local churches enjoy great independence in running 
their own affairs. Faithful adherence to Lutheran stand¬ 
ards is “presumed” more than “enforced.” There are about 
eight million Lutherans in the United States. 


A WORD ON THE “OFFICIAL,” LUTHERAN POSITION 
CONCERNING WORSHIP AND THE SACRAMENTS 

Conservative Lutherans feel that they are rooted firmly 
in the catholic, historical tradition of the Church, which 
has a high regard for liturgy and the sacraments. A sacra¬ 
ment in the words of the Apology is said to be “a ceremony 
or work in which God presents to us that which the prom¬ 
ise annexed to the ceremony offers.” 7 Lutherans also refer 
to tire Augsburg Confession in defining sacraments as 
“signs and testimonies of God’s will toward us, instituted 
to awaken and confirm faith in those who use them.” 8 
Though some admit to more, all are agreed that two sacra¬ 
ments are essential and instituted by Christ: holy baptism 
and the Sacrament of the Altar.” These two ordinances 
have objective validity, for: “The sacraments and Word 
are effective by reason of the institution and command¬ 
ment of Christ, notwithstanding they be administered by 
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evil men.” 10 However, they should always be approached 
in the spirit of faith. “We must so use the sacraments that 
faith be added to believe the promises which are offered 
and set forth through the sacraments.” 11 The proper min¬ 
ister of a sacrament is one who is “rightly called” or “or¬ 
dained.” Augsburg states: “No one should publicly teach 
in the Church or administer the sacraments unless he be 
rightly called.” 12 But as ministers perform the sacramental 
rites, we are reminded that they “act in the place of Christ 
and do not represent their own persons.” 13 

To what purpose did our Lord institute the sacra¬ 
ments? “When they are used according to His Word, God 
desires to call men to eternal salvation, draw them to 
Himself, and convert, regenerate, and sanctify them.” 14 
Also we are told that “sacraments offer the forgiveness of 
sins.” 15 In the Sacrament of the Altar, for example, “for¬ 
giveness of sins, life and salvation are given us through 
these words (‘Given and shed for you for the remission of 
sins’). For where there is forgiveness of sins, there is also 
life and salvation.” 10 

In Holy Communion both elements are permitted the 
faithful because of Christ’s injunction: “Take and eat. . . 
take and drink.” Communicants in the Sacrament are not 
only the recipients of the elements, but also partake of the 
very body and blood of their Lord. “The body and blood 
of Christ are truly and substantially present in the Supper 
and are truly tendered with those things which are seen, 
bread and wine, to those who receive the Sacrament.” 17 
Though transubstantiation is denied, the Lord is received 
“orally” and not only “according to faith.” 18 

Open Communion is becoming more common among 
less conservative pastors, but is not considered normal Lu¬ 
theran practice. “It is not our intention to admit to and 
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to administer (the Sacrament) to those who do not know 
what they seek or why they come.” 19 In tire matter of 
frequency of reception, Lutherans at the start of their 
history celebrated the Sacrament quite regularly: “Among 
us Masses are celebrated every Lord’s Day and on the 
other festivals, in which the Sacrament is offered to those 
who wish to use it after they have been examined and 
absolved.” 20 During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies frequent celebration of the Sacrament diminished, 
and in many Lutheran parishes the Reformed practice of 
quarterly celebration prevailed. 

LUTHERANS AND THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL 

Liturgical renewal in the Lutheran Churches of Amer¬ 
ica has been especially evident during the last two dec¬ 
ades, although there has been limited interest in the move¬ 
ment since the early twenties. It is strange, in a way, that 
Lutherans should need such renewal. Originally they were 
a liturgical people, as many young Lutherans consider 
their Church to be liturgical today. Where the early 
Calvinist bodies soon evolved into “preaching assemblies,” 
Lutherans for the first two hundred years of their history 
retained worship forms that juxtaposed sacramental and 
prophetical elements. Their main worship form was the 
“Mass,” a service that employed biblical preaching in bal¬ 
ance with the celebration of the Sacrament. Lutherans did 
not minimize the liturgical element in their worship serv¬ 
ice until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when 
Pietism and Rationalism began to make inroads into 
church doctrine and practice. Liturgists in the denom¬ 
ination are seeking, therefore, to recover the liturgical 
traditions of the earlier “classical period.” 
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What undesirable effects have Pietism and Rationalism 
introduced into Lutheran worship? Liturgists describe the 
former as “stimulating personal devotion at the cost of 
corporate adoration”; “of directing the worship service 
towards the individual’s subjective experience and away 
from community worship of God”; “of destroying the 
concept of the Church as the Body of Christ”; “of making 
religion synonymous with private morality.” Obviously 
these terms indicate that pietists are held responsible for 
converting “God-centered” Lutheran worship into serv¬ 
ices constructed for the individual worshipper, his spiritual 
edification and personal, private devotion. As the sermon 
was a much better means to “teach and inspire” the indi¬ 
vidual, pietists were instrumental in making the “preach¬ 
ing of the Word” the central element in worship. 

Rationalism caused many of the clergy to doubt the 
“divine origin” of the church and the so-called supernatural 
character of its means of sanctification, the Gospel and 
the sacraments. Since religion was “for man” and now 
dedicated to fostering personal morality and the “good 
life,” there seemed to be no real need of a church with 
“historical continuity.” The traditional idea of worship as 
the visible people of God gathered in adoration before 
their Lord “really present” was replaced by a service of 
instruction, edification, personal inspiration. A liturgical 
authority, recalling this period, says: “Whereas Luther and 
the Lutheran Confessions retained the Mass and knew no 
other main service than the full Communion, the Blessed 
Sacrament was torn out of the service in many sections 
of Lutheranism.” For this reason, he continues, “. . . one 
of the concerns of the liturgical movement . . . [is] to 
restore the Eucharist to the main service.” 21 

Liturgists are most insistent that true Christian worship 
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be balanced, containing the personal and the corporate, 
the Word and the Sacrament. The customary exclusive 
preaching services are considered to be out of harmony 
with the doctrines of Luther and the confessions. A pastor 
comments: “We are in process of convincing our people 
that a service with ‘preaching only’ is a torso service and 
outwardly incomplete.” 22 Another emphasized: “We have 
no right to call individualistic preaching services Lutheran 
in the proper sense. Luther looked upon worship as the 
‘gathering of the communion of saints’ to hear God’s word 
and receive the Real Christ in a spirit of adoration and 
thanksgiving. He would disapprove of services that are 
overly personalized as he would approve of the renais¬ 
sance of the more corporate and sacramental worship 
that is taking place in our midst.” 23 Lutheran liturgists are 
thus reacting to the long years of imbalance brought on by 
Pietism and Rationalism by attempting to restore the 
heritage of original Lutheranism, which they look upon as 
being in the stream of historical catholic worship, i.e., 
biblical and sacramental. A liturgical pastor comments: 
“Liturgical revival with present-day Lutherans means a 
return to their history. They are becoming conscious that 
they belong to an historic liturgical church, that they 
are members of the Communion of saints and the very 
body of Christ.” 24 

Many prominent Lutheran theologians—for example, 
Brilioth, Sasse, Aulen, Vajta, etc.—are calling attention to 
the “subjectivizing influences of past centuries,” and are 
urging their fellow Lutherans to return again to their 
heritage in worship. Lutheran liturgists reject the “person¬ 
alization” of the Christian faith. They demand an objectiv¬ 
ity in worship that acknowledges Christ’s Eucharistic pres¬ 
ence as essential for a full service. They are also calling for 
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a church that can stand before the world as a visible 
unified people, Christ’s mystical body on earth. A pastor 
writes: 

It is the revived Lutheran Eucharistic teaching that is doing 
much to renew liturgy among us. Instead of the one-sided 
services of the Word people are again yearning to meet the 
Lord “really present” in the Eucharist. They are beginning to 
sense that they are a “people” again, Christ’s people, and not 
just a mass of individual souls gifted with justification. Our 
services are becoming much more corporate—I would say 
“more real” as Christ in His Sacrament is becoming more real 
to our people . 25 

Another pastor comments on the relationship of a new 
ecclesiological awareness to the renewal: 

Pietism and Rationalism have contributed much to the dis¬ 
ordering and weakening of the corporate character of our wor¬ 
ship and have all but destroyed a sense of the “historical 
church” among us. At present we Lutherans are re-examining 
ourselves as a Church, and asking ourselves what is our his¬ 
torical purpose and God-given function. The Church’s objec¬ 
tive mission must be what it always was: to preach the Gospel 
and administer the sacraments as objective means of Christ’s 
saving grace and His love for His people. This is Lutheran 
heritage, and this is what we liturgists are working to restore . 26 

A liturgist supported the movement because he was con¬ 
vinced that non-liturgical services at least implicitly deny 
Lutheran dogma: 

Liturgical revival is necessary if we believe in Lutheran 
teaching. The key doctrine to me as a Lutheran is the dogma 
of justification of the sinner by grace, on the merit of Christ, 
and by faith alone. This dogma is not a sterile thing to be 
absolutized and forgotten; it is a living thing. It means that 
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God is always confronting us with salvation; He is always 
before us as Giver. Liturgy is the setting forth of this living 
dogma just as much as the proclaiming of the Word . 27 

The ecumenical movement here has not been a causa¬ 
tive factor in restoring interest in the liturgy, as has been 
the case with other denominations. Most Lutheran litur- 
gists look upon their worship forms as “catholic and his¬ 
torical.” One authority stated: “We feel just as close to 
Rome as to Geneva or Zurich.” And though they are 
watching with interest the studies and discussions within 
the ecumenical family, they derive most of their liturgical 
insights from their own theologians, who are not only 
“rediscovering” Lutheran worship but are also deeply in¬ 
volved in the exegetical discoveries of the New Testament. 
As we have seen, these reveal the Eucharist to be central 
to the liturgical life of the early Church. In the matter of 
ecumenical interest in the renewal some Lutherans judge 
it to be superficial; for example: 

It is at the point of sacramental emphasis and sacramental 
teaching that Lutherans feel in very strange company when 
speaking with Protestants [many Lutherans do not like to be 
called Protestants]. The liturgical revival with us is tied to no 
interest in form as such but is related directly to the theological 
resurgence among us. Such subjects as, “the theology of the 
liturgy,” “the New Testament worship,” “the Sacrament of the 
Altar as the center of worship,” are the kind of topics discussed 
at pastoral and lay study groups . 28 

Another pastor stated that Lutheran interest in the re¬ 
newal is at present mostly introspective: “Lutherans are 
not thinking ‘ecumenical’ so much as trying to make them¬ 
selves more catholic and unified ‘internally by making 
their worship a living, corporate experience in the lives of 
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the worshippers. In this effort, much attention is being 
given to the Eucharistic phase of worship, for this doctrine 
was central to Luther’s teaching and the practice of New 
Testament Christians.” 29 

Lutherans are a “confessional” people with their creeds 
and symbolic books; they are expected to conform to these 
confessions in a reasonable manner in order that they may 
show forth a “unity of belief” that befits an historical 
Christian church. However, we have also noted that local 
churches are fairly independent in the expression that they 
give to church life and worship. Granted that many offi¬ 
cials in the Lutheran Church are interested in the renewal, 
they have taken no “official stand,” and thus the movement 
is operative mostly on the local level. Still, Lutheran lit- 
urgists are more fortunate than their counterparts in other 
denominations in this, that they have more media in which 
to proclaim the “gospel” of the renewal; they are also able 
to profit from the insights of like-minded pastors and theo¬ 
logians whose reflections are set down in such media. 
They possess good liturgical journals. They have musical 
and architectural guilds, liturgical fraternities and study 
groups, a Liturgical Institute, etc. They can also claim an 
inter-synodal Service Book and Hymnal, which was pub¬ 
lished with official approval in 1958. Liturgists speak of the 
book as a work of great scholarship. It not only manifests 
knowledge of early Christian worship, but is considered 
authentically Lutheran and historically catholic. Certain 
compromising Reformed elements found in the liturgies of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have been re¬ 
moved. The Service Book encourages frequent communion 
and urges that the “normal service” for Sundays and fes¬ 
tivals include an opportunity for the reception of the Sac¬ 
rament. It also gives rich musical settings for the liturgy. 
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All these elements provide harmonious support to the 
principles of liturgical renewal. Other Lutheran bodies 
(e.g., the Missouri Synod) have published their own “au¬ 
thentic Lutheran service books,” and liturgists are hopeful 
that a service book will someday be published that will 
meet the approval of Lutherans the world over. Presently 
tire Service Book of 1958 is widely used here and abroad, 
and a liturgical authority says that it has established a 
“corporate sense” among Lutheran congregations, a feel¬ 
ing of being a part of the “communion of saints.” He 
writes: 

The consciousness that on a given Sunday Christians all over 
the world are gathered about the same Gospel, worshipping 
through the same lessons, introits, graduals, prayers, hearing 
sermons expounding the same text of Scripture, brings a sense 
of power and glory of the Holy Catholic Church, which then 
gathers me with all the saints around the Lord’s Table to 
receive His holy Body and Blood. 30 

Lutheranism in this country has never had much of an 
“esthetic wing” active in its liturgical movement; thus, 
advocates of renewal do not have to defend themselves 
from accusations implying that their interest is only in 
“nice ways of worship.” Liturgists, therefore, can concen¬ 
trate their efforts on educating the laity in the theological 
dogmas and values implied in liturgical sacramental wor¬ 
ship. Once laymen have been instructed in the truly Lu¬ 
theran and catholic character of liturgical worship, pastors 
are convinced that their people will embrace the renewal 
whole-heartedly. In this connection a pastor writes: “I 
would estimate that with proper education and leadership 
ninety per cent of Lutheran lay folk would receive the 
liturgical revival with open arms.” 31 Where renewal has 
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been operative, lay opposition has been minimal and for 
the most part confined to the “older members,” who are 
reluctant to depart from the status quo, or who look upon 
liturgical stress as “too Roman.” However, where pastors 
have been pursuing the renewal intelligently and with the 
proper instruction, the lay reaction has been most favor¬ 
able. A pastor writes of this lay response: “In a recent dis¬ 
trict meeting of pastors practically our whole discussion 
centered around the increased interest in Holy Commun¬ 
ion on the part of the laity. Most of our pastors were in 
favor of weekly celebration because of such interest, and 
we were urged to be diligent in preparing our flocks for a 
deeper understanding of this greatest of treasures.” 32 An¬ 
other pastor, long involved in a systematic program of 
instruction and training in liturgical participation, com¬ 
mented: “The liturgical movement in my parish has been 
deeply instrumental in drawing all members of the parish 
much closer together.” 33 Pastors differed in their estimates 
of the extent of the movement within the church. Some 
said that they thought it was “widespread”; others, the 
work of a “virile minority.” One pastor estimated that 
about “ten per cent of the older pastors and the majority 
of the younger clergy favor the movement.” 34 

There is evidence that some of the clergy are definitely 
opposed to the renewal, to the point of openly ridiculing 
it before their people. They look upon it as “superficial” or 
“destructive of the force of the Word” or “Romanizing.” 
All of these criticisms, liturgists would say, show an ignor¬ 
ance of the true meaning of the movement and a lack of 
knowledge concerning historical Lutheran tradition. 

Early in this century two liturgical organizations were 
active in the church, the Societies of St. James and St. 
Ambrose; both were committed to restoring balance to 
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worship in the light of tradition and the doctrine of the 
Lutheran confessions. The latter society as far as it could 
be determined is now defunct; the former spread the gos¬ 
pel of liturgical renewal through the liturgical journal, 
Pro Ecclesia Lutlierana, whose articles emphasized the 
theological basis for sacramental renewal. Today the work 
of the Society of St. James has been taken over by the In¬ 
stitute for Liturgical Studies at Valparaiso University in 
Indiana. There is no organized membership but the Insti¬ 
tute meets annually, usually on the campus of Valparaiso 
University, and has been instrumental in acquainting in¬ 
terested clergy, through scholarly papers and discussion 
seminars, with the theological and historical basis of six¬ 
teenth-century Lutheran liturgies and New Testament 
worship. It also seeks to relate the theology of the move¬ 
ment to the parish situation. 

A journal associated with this institute, though in¬ 
dependently published, is the liturgical quarterly, Una 
Sancta. This publication has stressed the “confessional” 
and “theological” aspects of the renewal, and has a 
good circulation within Lutheranism. Another journal 
devoted to liturgical renewal is Response, a publica¬ 
tion of the “Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and 
the Arts.” The journal’s primary interest is in the artistic 
supports of worship; still, these elements are often treated 
theologically. It is a scholarly work and highly respected 
within the Lutheran community. A student liturgical mag¬ 
azine, AMGD (Ad Majorem Gloriam Dei), represents the 
great interest among seminarians for Eucharistic revival. 
In this journal liturgists have been able to expound the 
principles of the movement to perhaps the most receptive 
audience in the church. 

An existing fraternity, very active in the liturgical apos- 
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tolate today, is the Society of the Incarnate Word. Its 
membership, though relatively small, is growing and rep¬ 
resents the thinking of the younger clergy and seminarians. 
Its former Superior says that the choice of name expresses 
“our concern that sacramental life be emphasized; since 
apart from the activity of the Incarnate Word in the Gos¬ 
pel and the sacraments, Christians are not nourished nor 
are men brought to faith in Christ.” 35 The Society has a 
daily rule to follow as well as practices to be observed; for 
example, times of fasting, meditation on the Scriptures, the 
praying of the divine office using Matins and Vespers of 
the Lutheran Rite, etc. The principles of the Society indi¬ 
cate that its puipose is sacramental. Members are urged 
“to work for a fuller sacramental life in the Church, and 
for the return of the Holy Eucharist to the central point 
of the worship life in the Church, and to make known, 
preserve and promote a full, liturgical, devotional and cul¬ 
tural life in our Church, guided by the heritage and stand¬ 
ards of sixteenth-century Lutheran practice.” The Society 
publishes small tracts relative to liturgical renewal, e.g., 
“Private Confession and Absolution,” “The Weekly Cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist,” “The Royal Priesthood,” etc. 

With the foregoing information as a general back¬ 
ground we now turn to the results of the questionnaire 0 
to determine the general Eucharistic beliefs of Lutheran 
ministers and the depth of their interest in liturgical re¬ 
newal. Both conservative and unionist Lutherans were 
approached in this survey. Any obvious difference in atti¬ 
tude, teaching, and practice will be noted. We will signify 
this difference by referring to the former as the “Missouri 
Lutherans” (since the majority of questionnaires addressed 

0 Cf. Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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to conservative Lutherans were sent to pastors of this 
Synod) and the latter as the “United Lutherans.” 


I. General Liturgical Interest 

Are you personally interested in the liturgical renewal, 
i.e., in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and lit¬ 
urgy of the Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship? 

In response to this question about fifty-five per cent of 
the pastors in both Lutheran groups answered affirma¬ 
tively, saying that they favored the renewal. Twenty-five 
per cent of the pastors were opposed to the renewal. Ten 
per cent were satisfied with present “Lutheran emphasis”; 
and ten per cent were non-committal. Since the last three 
groups are in their general attitude unsympathetic to re¬ 
newal, we will classify the total forty-five per cent as 
“unfavorable.” Pastors “favorable” to the renewal quite 
frequently insisted that their interest was to be understood 
as theological and not merely “with form” or “in liturgy 
for its own sake”; for example: “I am for greater stress on 
the Sacrament . . . but with proper faith in and under¬ 
standing of the Lord’s Supper.” 30 “I am for more frequent 
Communion, accompanied with clear instruction as to its 
meaning, and maintain it should be celebrated in the most 
sacred way possible.” 37 “I favor the renewal if the spiritual 
level of the parish can be raised to a place where true 
yearning is created for the personal presence of Christ.” 38 
Other pastors expressed the reasons for their support of 
the renewal in much the same terms as those of the “lit- 
urgists” quoted earlier, for example: “We who have always 
possessed a rich liturgical heritage, identifying us with the 
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early church, have only too often forgotten this fact. I am 
particularly interested in the renewal because any liturgi¬ 
cal ‘revival’ in our Church is not a leaning toward Rome, 
but an appreciation of that which is ours by right and 
tradition.” 39 “Increased use of the Sacrament was bound 
to come with a reading of the history of the practices of the 
early Lutheran Church.”' 10 “The advocates of the move¬ 
ment are not seeking to bring the Church to something 
new, but simply to re-emphasize that which has always 
been ours and in the best Lutheran tradition.” 41 

Pastors “unfavorable” to the renewal usually did not 
mention the reasons for their opposition. Those who did, 
either seemed unaware that such a “renewal” was taking 
place or spoke in terms such as these: “The renewal, as 
you call it, may very well take the emphasis away from 
the ‘preaching of the Word.’ This to me is very undesir¬ 
able.” 42 “The danger I see in this trend toward Liturgical 
Revival is that the ‘form’ will replace the substance of both 
the Word and the Sacraments.” 43 

II. Desire for Liturgical Balance 

Admitting that the Word and the Lord’s Supper are 
both commanded by Christ and means of sharing in 
His redemption, and that they should not be set one 
against the other, would you own that the preaching 
of the Word should have as its normal complement 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

How often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist cele¬ 
brated in your church? 

Ninety per cent of the Lutheran pastors were in agree¬ 
ment with the first part of this question; namely, that the 
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Lord’s Supper and the Word were both commanded and 
are means of grace not to be set one against the other. 
About five per cent of the pastors were noncommittal, 
and five per cent agreeable only if it were understood 
that the Word should always be given precedence 
over the Sacrament. When it came to declaring themselves 
as favorable to celebrating the Eucharist as the normal 
complement to the preaching of the Word, fifty-five per 
cent of the pastors agreed in theory that this should be the 
case. Thirty-five per cent answered negatively or in terms 
such as, ‘not necessarily,” “the Word can well stand by 
itself,” “the Sacrament does not have to be celebrated this 
often,” etc. Ten per cent were noncommittal on this point. 

In the matter of “frequency of celebration” there was a 
noticeable difference between the conservative and union¬ 
ist groups. Missouri Lutherans, for example, celebrated tire 
Sacrament weekly in almost thirty per cent of their par¬ 
ishes, whereas United Lutherans celebrated weekly in only 
ten per cent of their parishes. Twenty-five per cent of Mis¬ 
souri Lutherans celebrated the Sacrament twice monthly; 
ten per cent of the United Lutherans celebrated the Sacra¬ 
ment this often. The customaiy celebration among the 
United groups was monthly; fifty-five per cent of their 
parishes celebrated the Sacrament this often. The remain¬ 
ing twenty-five per cent of the United pastors celebrated 
quarterly, and, significantly, showed no interest in the re¬ 
newal. Thirty per cent of the Missouri Lutherans celebrated 
the Sacrament monthly. The remaining fifteen per cent of 
the Missouri pastors were non-committal, so it is impossible 
to say whether or not any of them celebrated quarterly; 
none stated specifically that they did. Ten per cent of the 
pastors who celebrated monthly were dissatisfied with 
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“such infrequency” and were working for weekly celebra¬ 
tions. Among both groups, but more prominently among 
Missouri Lutherans, a number of pastors indicated that the 
Sacrament was celebrated daily throughout the year in 
their parishes. Others said that during certain liturgical 
seasons daily celebrations were held; for example, during 
Lent, Advent, the octave of Pentecost, etc. Lutherans man¬ 
ifested a pronounced awareness of the liturgical church 
year. Quite frequently pastors mentioned that they cele¬ 
brated the Mass not only on Sundays, but also on the great 
festival days of Christ; for example, the feast of the Exalta¬ 
tion of the Cross, the Transfiguration, tire Epiphany, etc. 
A few ministers also celebrated Holy Communion on the 
“Marian Feasts.” 

III. Lay Interest in Liturgical Renewal 

Do you experience a growing interest among the laity 

for more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

About forty per cent of the pastors who were “unsym¬ 
pathetic” to added liturgical stress admitted that there 
was additional lay interest in the Sacrament; sixty per 
cent from this group noticed no increased lay concern. 
Among pastors “favorable” to the renewal, about seventy 
per cent said that they considered lay interest in the Sacra¬ 
ment to be more evident than in past years. This interest 
was manifest by more concern for the theological meaning 
of the Sacrament in study groups, by requests for more 
frequency, larger congregational attendance on Commun¬ 
ion days, greater exterior devotion in the reception of the 
Sacrament, etc. Comments that illustrated this “growing 
interest”: “Clearly so; the people thirst for the strength of 
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the Lord present in this Sacrament, but the clergy must 
lead them. 14 “There is an ever increasing awareness 
among them that Holy Communion involves more than 
personal forgiveness. They are growing in personal devo¬ 
tion to Christ in the Sacrament and they see that in Holy 
Communion they are eating in fellowship with their breth¬ 
ren in Christ.” 45 “The younger members of the parish are 
asking for more celebrations and are eager to discuss the 
meaning and implications of the Real Presence.” 40 

From this initial evidence of clerical and lay interest 
in the renewal we know that liturgical revival is very much 
at work in the Lutheran Churches. We also note that 
among Lutherans the practical application of liturgical 
principles is much more in force than in other denomina¬ 
tions. Liturgists here are pursuing the renewal introspec- 
tively, by re-examining their own heritage and theology as 
it applies to liturgy. They are reacting realistically to the 
imbalance of the “pietistic and rationalistic” years by pro¬ 
viding more opportunities for the reception of the Sacra¬ 
ment. Though the renewal is largely a “parochial effort,” 
liturgists do not feel so much alone in the movement; they 
know many of their clerical brethren are promoting strong 
sacramental programs in other Lutheran parishes. The 
movement has many communicative media through which 
it can express its aims and purposes, e.g., journals, liturgi¬ 
cal societies, architectural and musical guilds, an Institute 
for Liturgy, etc.; these media also give informative sub¬ 
stance to the movement. Liturgists look with hope to the 
younger clergy and seminarians. Once these men become 
established in Lutheran parishes, liturgists feel that there 
will be an even greater renaissance within Lutheranism, 
for then the renewal will have the “leaders” needed to give 
the movement direction and enlightened promotion. 
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IV. Sacramental Classifications 

Ninety per cent of the Lutherans properly belong in 
the “sacramentalist” category. Only ten per cent could be 
termed “symbolists.” About fifty-five per cent of the “sac¬ 
ramentalist” group accepted the stated definition of a 
sacrament: “A sensible, meaningful sign, given us by 
Christ in order that through it He might share with us His 
life or grace.” However a third of these said that they 
were more “at home” with their own definitions, examples 
of which appear below. Another thirty-five per cent did 
not think the stated definition precise enough, and offered 
their own or confessional definitions. Several pastors men¬ 
tioned that they would accept the stated definition only 
if the word “sign” was understood to mean signum efficax, 
a sign that effects what it signifies. A catechism definition 
that appeared frequently: “A sacrament is a sacred act 
instituted by God Himself in which there are certain vis¬ 
ible means connected with His word by which God offers, 
gives, and seals unto us the forgiveness of sins which Christ 
earned for us.” 17 Other sacramental definitions: “A sacra¬ 
ment is a sacred act instituted by Christ using a physical 
element conveying grace.” 48 “A divine ordinance, com¬ 
manded by Christ, in which by the use of an earthly ele¬ 
ment a heavenly gift is bestowed.” 40 “An act commanded 
by God, in which through specific visible elements con¬ 
nected with His word. He bestows on sinners the blessings 
which Christ gained for us by His vicarious suffering and 
death.” 50 

V. Eucharistic Classifications 

Three Eucharistic titles that are much in use by Luther- 
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ans are: “The Holy Communion,” “The Lord’s Supper,” 
“The Sacrament of the Altar.” In classifying Lutheran 
pastors along the broad categories mentioned in previous 
sections, we notice a difference between the Missouri and 
the United Lutherans. Seventy per cent of the Missouri 
Lutherans expressed their beliefs as in the “real, physical” 
presence; forty-five per cent of the United Lutherans be¬ 
lieved in this manner of presence. Both groups are there¬ 
fore classified as “realists.” Thirty per cent of the Missouri 
and forty-five per cent of the United Lutherans believed 
in the “real” but not the “physical” presence; they are 
therefore classified as “real-spiritualists.” The remaining 
ten per cent of the United Lutherans believed in the sym¬ 
bolic presence of Christ in the Sacrament and are classified 
as “symbolists.” 

Statements that illustrate the Eucharistic belief of 
“realist” pastors: “Since Christ said, ‘This is my Body,’ 
and ‘This is my blood,’ I believe in the real, physical 
presence, but in a supernatural, sacramental way.” 51 The 
word “physical” gave some pastors momentary pause, for 
example: “. . . usually, instead of the term ‘physical,’ we 
prefer to say ‘sacramental presence,’ meaning that Christ 
has a manner of giving Himself to us fitting for the Sacra¬ 
ment without stressing the physical too much.” 52 “Yes, if 
by ‘physical’ is meant the glorified body which Christ had 
after the resurrection.” 53 “Yes, but we Lutherans call such 
a presence ‘sacramental’ which means that His body is in, 
with, and under the bread and His true blood in, with, and 
under the wine.” 54 Other “realists” answered without any 
such distinctions on the word “physical.” For example: 
“Definitely. He is present in, and we receive the same 
body which was born of the Blessed Virgin Mary, died, 
rose again, and ascended.” 55 “Yes, Lutherans believe in 
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die corporal Presence of Christ, as the Visitation Articles 
say, ‘We receive the true, natural Body of Christ which 
hung upon the Cross,’ etc.” 50 

Pastors in the “real-spiritualist” category expressed 
their Eucharistic beliefs in these terms: “I believe Christ 
is truly present; whether physically or spiritually, is to go 
beyond Scripture.” 57 “We believe and teach the real pres¬ 
ence of our Lord in a mysterious sacramental, but not 
physical manner.” 58 “God is truly and really present. The 
physical has no meaning to me.” 59 “Not real in the sense 
of physical, but real in the sense of true.” 00 “I prefer to 
call it a sacramental presence to avoid crass physical 
meanings.” 01 Many Lutherans stressed the mystery of the 
Sacrament; they were reluctant to be philosophically pre¬ 
cise, for such treatment of theological mystery seemed to 
compromise faith in the Lord’s Supper. For example a 
pastor expressed a common Lutheran attitude: “Where 
we differ with Rome on this point of the real presence is 
in this. Rome tries to define how the real presence takes 
place and has dogmatized a particular philosophical view. 
We simply affirm that there is a real, concrete presence 
and leave the rest to faith.” 02 The word “symbolist” seems 
un-Lutheran, still “symbolistic” definitions did appear; for 
example: “Christ is present everywhere through the Holy 
Spirit, and being human, it seems to us that He is more 
present to us in Holy Communion.” 03 

Lutherans were unanimous in rejecting the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per as “mere memorial.” In fact, only fifteen per cent of 
the pastors referred to the “memorial” aspect of the Sacra¬ 
ment. In the matter of the essential or accidental relation¬ 
ship of the Sacrament to Christian worship, only two per 
cent said that tire Eucharist was accidental. For example: 
“I would have to say tire Lord’s Supper is accidental, for 
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the disciples were completely disciples for three years 
without it, and I have no higher ambition than to follow 
Him as they did.” 04 “We would probably say it was acci¬ 
dental, since God comes to us mainly in the Gospel, and 
this Sacrament is only one way in which the Gospel can 
come.” 05 

VI. The Moment of the Sacramental Presence 

If you believe in the real presence of the Lord (phys¬ 
ical or spiritual) in the Sacrament, is His presence 
realized at the “moment of consecration” or the “mo¬ 
ment of reception”? 

Lutherans generally gave the section on “moments of 
presence” more serious consideration than any group we 
have thus far surveyed. Twenty per cent of Missouri and 
fifteen per cent of United Lutherans believed that the 
presence of Christ was realized at the “moment of con¬ 
secration.” For example: “After the consecration the Pres¬ 
ence is there. Prior to reception, our Lord is present in 
the hands of the pastor on the altar.” 00 “Christ is present 
at the moment of consecration, but this must not be di¬ 
vorced from the total sacramental action which includes 
reception.” 07 Many Lutherans who believe that Christ is 
present after the consecration would probably agree with 
the statement of this pastor: “I accept the moment of 
consecration’ but in usu sacramenti, which implies the 
service is a total service of consecration, distribution, and 
reception.” 08 About fifty per cent in both groups, Missouri 
and United, specified that Christ’s presence was realized 
in the “moment of reception.” Pastors who upheld this 
view expressed their reasons as follows: 
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It may well be that the real presence begins when the words 
of consecration are spoken, but we are safer, scripturally 
speaking, in saying that the Body and Blood are present as 
the elements are consumed by the communicants, whether 
they believe in it or not. Hence, also, any left over bread and 
wine, even though consecrated, is not Christ’s body or blood, 
for He instituted the Sacrament for no other use than eating 
or drinking . 09 

“Our conviction is that the Sacrament is not accomplished 
until both commands of Christ have been obeyed: ‘Take 
and eat; Take and drink.’ For that reason the Lutheran 
reformers objected to the Winkelmesse of the Roman 
Church of the sixteenth-century.”' 0 “To set an exact time is 
difficult. We teach that when the communicant receives 
the bread and wine he also receives the true body and 
blood of Christ.” 71 The remaining pastors were either non¬ 
committal or in favor of leaving the “moment” open; for 
example: “I prefer to leave the question unanswered. The 
Sacrament is a mystery. The exact ‘how’ and moment’ of 
the presence should not be pressed.” 72 “Christ is always 
present in the Eucharistic action; the realization differs 
for the individual; it may become known in the confession, 
absolution, consecration, or reception.” 73 Some few pas¬ 
tors looked upon the question of moments as “academic,” 
“magical precision,” or “rationalistic.” The fact should be 
noted that all the pastors who stated that the presence was 
realized at the “moment of consecration” were also favor¬ 
able to liturgical renewal. Pastors who thought the prob¬ 
lem of moments “academic” were more likely to be indif¬ 
ferent to the renewal. 

VII. The Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice 

(A) Is the Lord’s Supper a “sacrifice” in any sense? 
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(B) Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s way 
of making His sacrificial death somehow present 
to us so that we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to the Father? 

Among Lutherans we noticed a strong aversion to any 
association of sacrificial concepts with the Sacrament. Sev¬ 
enty per cent of the pastors in both groups, Missouri and 
United, responded negatively to (A). Thirty per cent 
accepted the Sacrament as a sacrifice, but only in the sense 
of a “sacrifice of ourselves, our lives in praise of God; a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving for His gifts,” or as a “symbol of 
the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ.” For example: “It is a 
sacrifice in the sense that we give to God a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for the gift of Christ.” 74 “It is a Eucharistic 
sacrifice, a giving of thanks.” 75 Also in the remembrance of 
Christ’s once-for-all sacrifice there can be evoked “a sacri¬ 
ficial response on our part, wherein we consecrate and 
offer ourselves to God through Christ.” 70 

In response to (B) about fifty per cent of the Missouri 
and United Lutherans answered negatively. Half of the 
pastors in this “negative group” explicitly stated that the 
sacrifice of the Cross was not to be “repeated in any sense”; 
the question to them seemed to imply such repetition. 
Twenty-five per cent of the Missouri and fifteen per cent 
of the United Lutherans accepted the first part of the 
statement, for this part could be understood in the sense 
that the benefits of the sacrifice are received in the Sacra¬ 
ment; however, they would not agree that we were able 
in any way to “offer Christ’s sacrifice to the Father.” A 
pastor stated what he thought was the general Lutheran 
position: “Yes, Christ’s death is mine (as you say, His 
sacrificial death is somehow made present). But the 
sacrificial power is His alone.” 77 A relatively small per- 
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centage, twenty per cent of Missouri and fifteen per cent 
of United Lutherans, gave an unequivocally affirmative 
response to (B); the remaining pastors were non-com¬ 
mittal. We can understand the hesitancy of Lutherans 
to give sacrificial properties to the Eucharist. Lutherans 
historically have been fearful of theories that would seem 
to minimize the “universal efficacy” of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. The Lord’s Supper has been traditionally a 
sacrament” and not a “sacrifice,” as a pastor insisted: 
Primarily Lutherans look upon the Ploly Communion 
as a Sacrament; something we receive from God’s bounty, 
not something that we give.” 78 Fully one-third of the 
pastors expressed this idea explicitly. But with a select 
few the attitude of solum sacramentum seemed to be 
changing. Some Lutheran liturgical groups, for example, 
are discussing the Lord’s Supper under the terms, “Eternal 
Sacrifice,” “The Sacramental Sacrifice,” etc. Pastors who 
responded affirmatively to (B) gave their reasons in such 
terms as these: “I would agree with this statement for it 
seems, according to I Corinthians 11:26, every time we 
eat this bread and drink the chalice of the Lord we are 
proclaiming before the Father the Lord’s death until He 
comes.’ ,0 “We as members of the mystical body of Christ 
offer the Eucharistic sacrifice with Him, but apart from 
our union with Him we do nothing for our salvation.” 80 
“Yes, the Catechism of Testimonies [sic]. Sec. X—quota¬ 
tion from St. John Chrysostom—affirms this.” 81 

VIII. Fruits of the Sacrament 

With regard to the fruits or effects our Lord wished 
to produce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you 
believe in any or all of the following (presupposing 
faith and repentance): (a) Nourishment and increase 
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of grace for the soul; (b) Deepening of mutual union 
with fellow Christians in Christ; (c) Atonement for 
sins; (d) Forgiveness of sins; (e) Preparation of our 
bodies as well as our souls for resurrection in Christ; 
(f) Divine help against temptation? 

Twenty-five per cent of the Lutheran pastors accepted 
all the fruits as listed. Fifty per cent would not accept (c) 
—atonement for sins—as an effect, since they believed 
this had been accomplished absolutely on the Cross; many, 
however, did agree that the Sacrament gave “assurance” 
of atonement. This fifty per cent also did not accept (e) 
as an effect; but it should be noted that no Lutherans de¬ 
nied belief in the “resurrection of the body.” One pastor 
may have reflected a common opinion on this point: “This 
effect is conceivable . . . but we do not actually teach it.” 82 
Only one pastor called attention to the quantitative conno¬ 
tation of these “fruits,” insisting that Lutherans do not 
hold anything like a “quantitative increase” of grace. The 
fruits which were listed, clearly stated “increase of grace,” 
“nourishment,” etc. as effects. Since this wording was ac¬ 
cepted by most without distinction, we assume that wor¬ 
thy reception of the Sacrament to Lutherans implies 
“some” supernatural increase in God’s gifts. 

IX. Administration of the Sacrament 

About thirty per cent of the Lutheran pastors agreed 
that laymen theoretically could administer the Sacrament; 
they said that ministers ordinarily celebrate the Sacrament 
of the Altar that “right order be preserved.” The “Universal 
Priesthood of all Christians” was given as the reason for 
tire validity of lay administration. Fully seventy per cent 
insisted that only ministers should celebrate the Sacra- 
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ment; it was also emphasized that celebrating ministers 
should be properly appointed by the local congregation. A 
pastor stressed: “. . . properly called and ordained minis¬ 
ters alone are to offer the sacrament; this is what rite voca - 
tus of the Augsburg Confession, Article XIV means.” 83 
Some Lutherans said that “episcopal ordination” was 
necessary for valid administration of the sacraments, but 
this was a minority view. 

X. Liturgy 

Lutherans were very faithful in using the approved 
liturgy of the church, which many made clear to point out 
was the ‘ Ancient Mass, cleansed by Luther,” “The ancient 
liturgy of the Church,” “The purified liturgy of the Mass,” 
The Western Rite in English,” etc. A small number of 
pastors used variations of the Lutheran Rite; for example, 
introducing into it the epiclesis of the Eastern Rite, etc. 

XI. Communion: Open or Closed; Dispositions for 
Sacramental Reception 

In the matter of open Communion there was again a 
noticeable difference between the Missouri and the United 
Lutherans. Only ten per cent of the Missouri group al¬ 
lowed open Communion, and even here these ministers 
said that such practice was rare and something permitted 
only with examination and assurance that the recipients 
were baptized and believed in the church doctrine of the 
real presence. Over fifty per cent of the United Lutherans 
permitted open Communion; some encouraged this prac¬ 
tice. However, again the invitation to Communion stressed 
that recipients should be baptized and aware of the doc- 
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trine of the real presence and in good standing in their 
own churches. In the matter of “requirements” for worthy 
reception, most pastors stipulated baptism, repentance, 
faith in the real presence, and some signs of “desire” to 
receive this great gift. Ten per cent gave “absolution” as 
a requisite (this could be private or public). 

XII. Sacrament: Mode of Celebration , Elements, etc. 

Lutherans customarily receive the Sacrament kneeling 
at the altar rail. About ten per cent mentioned that their 
parishioners received the Sacrament standing at the altar 
rail. Both “elements” were received, and these, in the 
majority of cases, were bread and wine. A very small per¬ 
centage (all from the United Lutherans) used bread and 
fruit juice. About fifty per cent of the pastors said that the 
majority of their parishioners received the Sacrament on 
Communion days; the remaining fifty per cent said that 
about half of their congregations customarily received on 
these occasions. 


SUMMARY 

In summary, we can say that a good percentage of 
Lutherans have theoretically and practically embraced the 
liturgical renewal. Lutherans were originally a liturgical 
people with a high respect for the Sacrament of the Altar 
as an integral part of Christian worship. Therefore, a 
movement to restore the Eucharist is not considered an 
innovation for them; it is rediscovery. Luther and his fel¬ 
low reformers saw the “Roman heresy” as the concentra¬ 
tion on the “Sacrifice of the Mass” to the exclusion of the 
proclamation of the Word. Luther stressed the Word that 
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lie might save it from further neglect and restore to wor¬ 
ship a balance between Word and Sacrament in con¬ 
formity with “primitive Christian practice.” In the course 
of history the pendulum has swung to the other extreme, 
and reform is again in order; this time liturgists feel it 
must come by restoring the Sacrament, which has been all 
but excluded from worship in favor of the preaching of the 
Word. The Lutheran liturgist sees the Word and the 
Sacrament as objective divine means of grace; both are 
considered essential, complementary elements in man’s 
proper worship of God. Since Pietism and Rationalism 
have worked to destroy these concepts, the liturgist feels 
obliged to oppose these “heresies” by appealing to “au- 
thenic Lutheran doctrine and the tradition of the primi¬ 
tive Church. 

Lutherans are aware that other churches are involved 
in liturgical renewal; this has not prompted them to imi¬ 
tate non-Lutheran liturgical practices. It has rather turned 
them in upon themselves and set them to restudying their 
own doctrinal positions and “rich liturgical heritage.” It 
has resulted in a renewed appreciation of the Real Pres¬ 
ence and a desire to see worship directed toward that Real 
Presence. Liturgists in this church feel that they have 
more fraternal support than other denominations. Even 
though the movement has not been “officially” approved 
( e -g-> a young pastor recalled that only ten per cent of the 
faculty of his seminary favored the renewal), liturgists 
feel supported ’ in their efforts because of the many 
media which are promoting the movement within 
Lutheranism. 

The characteristic elements of liturgical renewal are 
present in the church: a high regard for the Eucharist; a 
desire for balance in worship; desire to be corporately 
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involved in the worship process; frequent and fervent 
celebration and reception of the Sacrament, and “dedi¬ 
cated leaders” among the clergy. Given time, liturgists 
optimistically feel that Lutheranism will again assume the 
strong liturgical posture it enjoyed in its early history. The 
Lutheran liturgy for the celebration of the Sacrament of 
the Altar is outlined below. The section concludes with a 
summary of statistical data. 

The Lutheran Liturgy: 

There may be incidental variations in the execution of the 
Rite, but the Eucharistic liturgy usually follows along these 
lines. The Service quite often begins widi a “Preparation for 
Holy Communion.” 

Invocation 

The Confession of sins and Absolution 
Office of the Word 
Introit: (Proper to the day) 

Gloria Patri 
Kyrie 

Gloria in Excelsis 
Salutation and Response 
Collect: (Proper to the day) 

Old Testament Lesson: (This is often omitted) 

Epistle: (Proper to the day) 

Gradual: (Proper to the day) 

Gospel: (Proper to the day) 

The Creed: (Nicene or Apostles') 

Hymn 
The Sermon 
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Office of the Sacrament 

Offertory: (Prayers and gifts; bread and wine prepared) 
Offering 

The Prayer of the Church: General Prayer (For special 
needs, etc.) 

Preface: (Proper to the Season) 

Sanctus 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Words of Institution: Prayer of Thanksgiving 
The Pax 
Agnus Dei 

Distribution of Communion 
Post Communion 
Nunc Dimittis 

The Benediction: (N.B. The Service can be interspersed 

with appropriate hymns) 

Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors unreservedly in favor of renewal. 55% 

Pastors satisfied with the status quo . 10% 

Pastors noncommittal on the renewal. 10% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to the renewal. 25% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of balance in worship.55% 

Pastors actively working for balance.40% 

Pastors satisfied with present emphasis.35% 

Pastors noncommittal on liturgical balance. 10% 

Lay Interest: Among “interested” pastors—Favorable ... 70% 
—No additional interest noted.30% 
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Among "indifferent” pastors—Favorable .. 40% 


—No additional interest noted. 60% 

Dogmatic classifications: Sacramentalists. 90% 

Symbolists. 10% 

Manner of Christ’s presence in Holy Communion: 


Real-physical presence_Missouri Lutherans: ... 70% 

United Lutherans: .... 45% 

Real-spiritual presence_Missouri Lutherans: ... 30% 

United Lutherans: .... 45% 

Symbolic presence. United Lutherans:.10% 

The Lord’s Supper: A memorial only. None 

The Lord’s Supper: Essential to Christian worship.98% 

The Lord’s Supper: Accidental to Christian worship ... 2% 

The Lord’s Supper: Moment of presence: 

Moment of consecration: Missouri: . 20% 

United: .. 15% 
Moment of reception: Missouri: . 50% 

United: .. 50% 

Moment "personal”; realized sometime 
during the "Eucharistic Action”: 

Missouri. . 30% 

United: .. 35% 


The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in some sense. 30% 

The Lord’s Supper: A sacrifice in no sense. 70% 


The Lord’s Supper: A means of rendering Christ’s sacrifi¬ 
cial death somehow present so that 
we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to 
the Father: 

No . 50% 
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Yes, up to ‘offer Christ to the Father”: 

Missouri: . 25% 
United: .. 15% 
Yes unequivocally: Missouri: . 20% 

United: .. 15% 

Noncommittal (All the remaining 


pastors) 

Fruits of the Lord’s Supper: 

All as listed on pages 248-49 . 25% 

All but (c)—atonement—and (e)— 
bodily benefits, etc. 50% 

Fruits (a), (b), and (d) only. 25% 

Minister of the Sacrament: Minister only. 70% 

Laymen may administer the 
Sacrament. 30% 

Liturgy: Lutheran Rite. 100% 

Open Communion: Missouri. 10% 

United . 50% 


(N.B. Understanding and accept¬ 
ance of the doctrine of the 


real presence was presup¬ 
posed) 

Closed Communion: Missouri. 90% 

United . 50% 

Proper dispositions for reception of the Sacrament: 

Baptism, faith, belief in real presence, repentance ... 90% 

The above plus absolution. 10% 

Elements: Bread and wine: . 97 % 

Bread and fruit juice: (United Lutherans) ... 3% 

Manner of Receiving the Sacrament: Kneeling at altar rail 90% 

Standing at altar rail 10% 
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Frequency of Celebration: 
With "indifferent” pastors: 

Weekly. 

. 8% 


Bimonthly . 

.20% 


Monthly . 

. 40% 


Quarterly. 

. 32% 

With "interested” pastors: 

Weekly. 

.20% 


Bimonthly . 

. 15% 


Monthly . 

.50% 


Noncommittal. 

. 15% 
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Conclusion 


In the preceding chapters we have seen evidence of a 
growing and remarkable renewal in the liturgical and 
sacramental life of Protestant churches in this country. In 
discussing their personal views concerning the renewal, 
Protestant churchmen have outlined their Eucharistic be¬ 
liefs and practices in such a way that we are able to under¬ 
stand and appreciate them more fully than would be the 
case if we merely consulted the “manuals of belief.” It 
might be well, as a conclusion to our study, to give a brief 
summary of Protestant Eucharistic beliefs as a Catholic 
understands them. 

Obviously, Catholic teaching and practice varies 
in many particulars from Protestant belief, but it is 
heartening to find so many common areas of agree¬ 
ment. Fortunately, Catholics and Protestants are coming 
to the point where they admit that they have confused and 
distorted ideas of one another’s teachings, and are cur¬ 
rently engaged in studying the doctrinal positions of their 
fellow Christians. If this work casts some additional light 
on the Eucharistic tenets of churchmen in the Free, Re¬ 
formed, and Lutheran traditions, it will have fulfilled its 
purpose. To this end, we now set down in summary the 
distinctive elements that surround Protestant Eucharistic 
belief. All Protestants would not accept every aspect of 
this summary, but a large percentage would agree that the 
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Lord’s Supper is the Sacrament of remembrance, of pres¬ 
ence, of faith, of fellowship, of dedication, and of hope. 

First, the Lord’s Supper is the Sacrament of remem¬ 
brance. “In Remembrance of Me”—these words appear 
on thousands of Protestant altars and Communion tables, 
reminding the faithful that the sacramental rite enacted 
on Communion Days is performed in obedience to the 
Lord’s command: “Do this in remembrance of Me.” There 
are some Protestants who limit the action to the realm of 
obedience and memorial only, but there are many who see 
in the rite something far more than a static recall of an 
Act of Salvation accomplished many years ago. The words 
of institution, the act of the breaking of the bread and the 
pouring of tire wine, the eating and drinking of the ele¬ 
ments, evoke in the hearts of many Protestants the total 
redeeming life and work of Jesus Christ: His birth, His 
earthly life of obedience, His passion and death, His resur¬ 
rection and ascension. The re-enactment of Christ’s sym¬ 
bolic actions at the Last Supper is able to render present 
the suffering, dying, and risen Savior in the midst of His 
people. This memorial celebrates our Lord’s death for us, 
but it is in no sense a somber, funereal commemoration. 
The Supper is the living memorial of the triumphant 
Christ; it not only reminds us of what our Lord has done 
for us by His selfless death on the Cross, but makes us 
aware of what He can do for us in our present situation 
and of what He promises yet to do for us in the life and 
world to come. God has not only redeemed His people 
from sin; He is present in this memorial to bring them life 
and faith in Jesus Christ. 

The living memorial makes the Sacrament one of living 
presence. If Holy Communion is only a symbol for many 
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Protestants, implying no real presence of Christ, it is for 
a large number the Sacrament of the actual presence of 
the Lord. Christ, who spoke of Himself as the Vine giving 
life to the branches, comes in the Sacrament to impart that 
life and is personally received by worshippers either in a 
real sacramental manner or spiritually through faith. For 
many Protestants this sacramental presence is an objective 
tiling, independent of faith; for others, it comes only when 
faith is operative in the soul of the receiver. Still, whether 
the presence be objective or subjective, the Sacrament in¬ 
volves a real spiritual presence for many Protestants. 
Christ comes personally or through His Spirit to ad¬ 
minister the fruits of His redemption and to comfort and 
strengthen His people in their service of Him. 

Participation in this sacramental mystery demands 
great faith. We cannot explain such a presence; we must 
accept its possibility and believe in its reality through 
faith. The Sacrament is, therefore, one of personal faith in 
Christ. Man is not justified through human mediators; he 
is justified by grace through faith in Jesus Christ. He who 
can enter our souls in many ways, most assuredly takes up 
His abode in our hearts in the moments of faith; faith in 
the promises of Christ will make Him and the fruits of His 
redemption our personal possession. This emphasis on 
faith illustrates that many Protestants are anxious that the 
Sacrament be celebrated not mechanically or routinely, 
without knowledge or proper disposition. Christ can be 
present efficaciously only when we believe in Him. To 
elicit this faith, many churches preface Holy Communion 
with separate preparatory rites or introductory services 
designed to make worshippers aware of the sacredness and 
seriousness of the sacramental action. These services recall 
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the history of God’s goodness to men and of His promise 
to fill them with the fruits of His redemption provided only 
they believe in Him. 

A Catholic could not be more in agreement with stress 
on the necessity of faith in the reception of the Sacrament; 
he also realizes that a merely routine Communion received 
with empty faith loses much of its potential value. Faith 
in Christ really present must be a living thing, and faith is 
manifested in the conscious knowledge that Christ, who is 
God, fulfills His covenant promises with divine fidelity. 
Faith must be present; it must show itself by the desire to 
receive the real Christ, by being careful to approach the 
Sacrament reverently with purity and penitence of heart. 
But faith does not make Christ present in the Sacrament; 
He is present there because He promised to be there. Our 
faith, our belief will make the objectively present Christ 
not only our possession, but our fruitful possession. 

The Sacrament in its mystery demands faith, but it also 
gives the Christian an opportunity to express faith in his 
Lord before the brethren and the world, to show that he 
believes in Christ and the saving power of His death and 
resurrection. In the Sacrament, as in the Gospel, many 
Protestants find the summation of Christian belief: the 
saving work of Christ and the promised fruits of redemp¬ 
tion. By receiving this sign of redemption with living faith 
they declare that they believe in their personal salvation. 
In this sense many Protestants call the Sacrament a “visi¬ 
bly proclaimed creed.” A pastor explains the phrase in this 
way: “The sharing in the broken bread and outpoured 
wine is, in one way, the Church’s supreme creed: a creed 
which we do not recite, but which we enact together.” 
Communion, therefore, is a living memorial in which the 
real Christ is present, and our participation in the Sacra- 
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ment is a proclamation before the world that we believe 
in this living Christ. 

Holy Communion is also the meal and Sacrament of 
fellowship. The Eucharist in its symbolic elements is re¬ 
dolent of Christ’s redemptive act: the bread broken speaks 
of the body given; the wine outpoured of the blood shed. 
But as bread and wine, the symbols also recall the ele¬ 
ments that sustain life: food and drink. God has promised 
us His life, and life is sustained by food. Since the life 
promised is eternal, the food He offers us is the eternal 
food of His Body and Blood. Thus, Protestants come to 
Communion as to a banquet table, to be nourished with 
the divine life of their Lord, receiving the sacramental 
food of His Flesh and Blood spiritually through faith. 
There is little of the aspect of a merely private meal in 
their Communion services. They approach the Sacrament 
as they would a family meal; but in this instance Christ 
is the head and host. Here in the Community meal, the 
family structure of God’s people is given visible expression; 
the common eating and drinking of the one bread and cup 
show that Christ’s people are one body sharing in the com¬ 
mon loaf, representing their common Lord. To emphasize 
the fellowship aspect of the Eucharist many Protestants 
receive the Sacrament seated with their families as they 
would at a meal with friends in their home. It is a time 
when Christ through a meal of reconciliation unites us to 
Himself and makes us more visibly His people. In the 
Eucharist we are reminded that we are a community, a 
family; that our calling as Christians is a common one, and 
our joy and possession, the common possession of Christ 
who unites us all with each other in Himself. 

The Sacrament is also one of dedication. We have seen 
that most Protestants insist that Christ’s death on Calvary 
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is unique and universally efficacious. In no sense can Cal¬ 
vary be repeated or other sacrifices be added to it to give 
it completion. Since man can add nothing to the unique 
sacrifice, the stress is laid on the sacramental aspect of tire 
Lords Supper, wherein the fruits of the sacrifice are re¬ 
ceived. Thus the Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament and not 
a sacrifice; something given, not something that we give 
to God. But this does not mean that Protestants disassoci¬ 
ate sacrificial meanings from the Sacrament entirely. As 
the name Eucharist suggests, the Sacrament can also be a 
thanksgiving,” a service which gives us opportunity to 
offer to God the sacrifice of our lives in praise of Him and 
thus show our gratitude for His unspeakable gifts. This 
sacrifice adds nothing to Christ’s, yet it is a ‘suitable sac¬ 
rifice,” for it shows our willingness to be with God, and by 
the selfless dedication of our lives to His service, it ren¬ 
ders us receptive to the great gift of God’s love and grace 
which He offers us in the Sacrament by reason of our 
faith in Him. God has offered Himself to us through the 
sacrifice of Plis Son. Through that same Son we can offer 
and dedicate “ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a 
reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice” before God. 

Despite the general unwillingness to associate in any 
real sense the unique sacrifice of Christ with the Lord’s 
Supper, a growing number of Protestants speak of the 
Eucharistic rite as an anamnesis of Christ’s original Sac¬ 
rifice, namely, a sacramental summoning present of the 
unique sacrifice of Christ, at least in the sense that its 
fruits are made real and present to us in the Sacrament. 
We have seen that many Protestants in the denominations 
surveyed accepted the Eucharist as a “rendering present 
of the sacrificial death of Christ” in order that they might 
identify themselves with it. Certainly many Christians 
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would agree that the sacrifice of Christ, unique and abso¬ 
lute as it is, would still be in vain unless men opened their 
hearts to Christ in a personal sacrifice of love, pledging 
their faith in His sacrifice and manifesting a desire to 
possess the fruits of His redeeming act. Christ’s oblation 
inspires us to make a personal oblation, and in the Lord’s 
Supper the bread and wine can be the symbols of our 
self-offering as well as the elements of Christ’s fruitful 
sacrifice; thus the two oblations, ours and Christ’s, can 
become as one, to our eternal benefit. 

The Sacrament is, finally, one of hope. Our destiny is 
not this world; it is with God in His Kingdom. But that 
Kingdom is even now with us, the eschatological era is 
begun; its fullness will be found in eternal life with 
God. Certainly for the early Christians the Eucharist was 
not only a Sacrament of faith and love, but of hope also, 
a viaticum (food for the wayfarer), sustaining Christians 
in their journey toward God. Partaking of the Bread of 
Life, they were made aware that the Kingdom of God was 
with them and within them. It is true that many expected 
the second coming of Christ to be realized in their own 
lifetime, but as the ultimate parousia became less immi¬ 
nent, the early Christians came to look upon the Eucha¬ 
rist as the intermediate parousia, the eschatological food 
that would prepare them for the ultimate Messianic ban¬ 
quet of the heavenly Kingdom. To early Christians the 
ultimate parousia was to be marked not only by fulfillment 
in God, but also by resurrection in Christ. As we have seen, 
many Protestants do not believe that this fulfillment im¬ 
plies bodily resurrection, nor that the Eucharist has any 
relationship to the preparation of the body for resurrec¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the Sacrament for them does summon 
up thoughts of Christ’s parousia; His coming in the Supper 
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has connotations of an interim advent which reminds them 
that He plans one day to claim their souls for eternal life. 
Protestants believe strongly in our Lord; they are confident 
of His promises. In receiving the Sacrament they testify 
to their faith in Him and thereby manifest a deep hope 
that what God has begun Pie will one good day fulfill in 
heaven. As Protestants partake of the bread and wine they 
not only recall with thanksgiving the wonderful salvation 
that Christ has accomplished for them on tire Cross; they 
look forward to the final day of triumph, when Christ’s 
sacrifice will be their complete victory over sin and death. 
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Appendix on the Baptists 


A study surveying the Protestant liturgical renewal and 
the general Eucharistic teaching and practice of the Free, 
Reformed, and Lutheran Churches would normally inves¬ 
tigate tlie Baptists. Certainly of all American denomina¬ 
tions diey illustrate to a marked degree die “free” tradi¬ 
tion. We had hoped to contact the major Baptist groups 
in this country, but initial inquiries aimed at setting up a 
workable base for investigation met with little success. 
The Southern Convention, by far die largest body of Bap¬ 
tists, was reluctant to discuss die subject of liturgy. They 
felt that their worship position could hardly be called 
liturgical and were, therefore, of die opinion that any 
contribution diey could make to a survey of this kind 
would be minimal. An official of the Southern Baptist 
Convention explained: 

I really think there is no movement among Southern Bap¬ 
tists in the direction you suggest [liturgical renewal]. Many 
activities of an educational nature are carried on designed to 
lift the level of Christian worship. We are glad for tiiis. But 
our doctrinal convictions and viewpoints would lead us en¬ 
tirely away from what I think you mean by “Eucharistic- 
Sacramental” worship. 1 

Ministers and some officials of the American Baptist 
Convention (often called “Northern” Baptists) seemed at 
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least interested in the survey, and we were able to reach 
a fair percentage of pastors with our questionnaire. It 
must be noted, however, that the sampling represents a 
small segment of the denomination and will not reflect the 
full Baptist picture. But we think it is sufficiently repre¬ 
sentative to have some informational value. In a survey 
of this kind the Baptists should be included, for their 
Eucharistic position presents a distinctive view, one well 
worth reporting. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 

The Baptist is a Christian not because he is a member 
of a Christian church but because he has accepted the ab¬ 
solute Lordship of Jesus Christ, whose life and redeeming 
message are unfolded for him in the Bible. If he has a 
norm for religious action, an authority to govern him, a 
creed to teach him, it is the Bible, illumined by the light 
of the Spirit. The Baptist, armed with the Bible and 
guided by the Spirit, exercises supreme responsibility over 
his own soul before God and believes that no state, or 
religion, or group of ecclesiatics should dictate to him 
the religious principles that are to govern his fife. He is a 
free soul under God and balks at anything or anyone that 
might compromise this freedom. Among Christians he 
stands out as the “rugged individualist,” the “priest unto 
himself,” the “spiritual nonconformist.” An appraiser of 
American religions expresses the Baptist concept this 
way: 

Every person ... is competent to deal directly with God 
and has the right and need for such dealing. True religion, 
therefore, cannot be fixed in creeds and handed down from one 
person to another. True religion is voluntary, dynamic, alive: 
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it is personal and must be experienced. There is no inescapable 
necessity for a person to belong to a church or to receive the 
traditional ordinances (baptism and the Lord’s Supper). The 
individual soul itself can enter into the very Holy of Holies . 2 

From this we might conclude that sacramental theology 
is not an important part of Baptist life, nor that there is 
any real need to belong to a church to be a good Christian. 
And yet Baptists are a church-minded people, and in 
the use of baptism and Holy Communion they are as 
fervent and regular as most. How do we account for 
the seeming inconsistency? Baptists who have embraced 
Christ as their Lord and Master, and who have been re¬ 
generated by His grace and professed public allegiance 
to Him through baptism, feel that there is a “fellowship” 
which exists between themselves and other regenerate 
souls. Since they mutually share regeneration, it is only 
natural that they be bound together as a “community of 
believers” in order that they may profit from and contrib¬ 
ute to the righteousness of the assembly. In the company 
of Christians, the Baptist feels better disposed to live 
openly the Gospel; here he is able to draw edification, 
comfort, and inspiration from his fellows. A Baptist pastor 
explains: “The world is so tragically broken that it is good 
for Christians to have fellowship whenever we can for our 
mutual strengthening .” 3 This fellowship takes the form of 
a “gathered community,” much like the local autonomous 
covenant of Congregationalists. Church life for Baptist 
covenanters will not be confining or a hindrance to individ¬ 
ual freedom; it will be the more exhilarating because vol¬ 
untarily embraced. Furthermore, none of the oppressive 
elements usually associated with church life (exacting 
creeds, obligatory rites, clerical officials lording it over the 
fold, etc.) will be present to mar the fellowship. The re- 
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suit: a genuine “free church,” a church that borrows as it 
will from many traditions but is bound to none; a family 
church of Christians who seek in their fellowship to tap 
from the wellsprings of mutual strength and to recapture 
something of the dynamism and vitality of the primitive 
Christian community. 

Theologically Baptists, because of their “separatist” ori¬ 
gins. are Calvinistic in much of their doctrine. From the 
sure guide of Scripture they discover and embrace the doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, original sin, 
the need of redemption for all men, salvation through 
Christ, and an everlasting heaven and hell. In the matter 
of sacramental theology they are broadly symbolistic. 
They maintain that there are only two sacraments, bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, for these alone are obviously 
of Christ’s institution: this is the clear evidence of Scrip¬ 
ture. However, Baptists do not like to call them sacra¬ 
ments; the term ordinance is more familiar to them. This is 
so because sacraments are considered to be acts which 
God has prescribed; rites which, when performed, will 
“show forth” or “testify” to one’s justification and disciple- 
ship. They do not confer any saving grace on the soul. A 
Baptist pastor declares: “They are for the saved in Christ. 
They have no saving power .” 4 Another pastor writes: “We 
Baptists consider that salvation comes by grace through 
faith; baptism and communion are acts of obedience .” 5 
Baptism is designed to show forth in a solemn and beauti¬ 
ful way faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Savior with 
its effect in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life. 
Baptism is a sign and does not cause salvation; faith in 
Christ alone accomplishes this. The Eucharist is only an 
external sign. The latest Baptist directory declares it to be 
“a provision of bread and wine as symbols of Christ’s body 
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and blood, partaken of by the members of the Church, in 
commemoration of the suffering and death of their Lord.” 6 
The Baptist New Hampshire Confession of 1833 stressed 
the memorial aspect in much the same terms: “In the 
Lord’s Supper . . . the members of the Church, by the 
[sacred] use of bread and wine, are to commemorate to¬ 
gether the dying love of Christ. . ” 7 

The ordinance, in addition to its commemorative func¬ 
tion, is valued as a meal of Christian fellowship. Officials 
and many pastors counsel regular observance of the rite 
in order that this particular aspect be fostered. One of 
their theologians states: “Baptists, on this issue, are pat¬ 
ently not priest-and-altar people. For them the Lord’s 
Supper has always meant the family-like table and the 
enjoyment, at once solemn and uplifting, of the Christian 
fellowship.” 8 But, apart from obedience, fellowship, and 
commemoration, the rite has no objective purpose. Sub¬ 
jectively it can, “as the word preached . . . support and 
stir up the repentance and faith of the communicants till 
Christ come . . Faith thus aroused is able to promote 
increased righteousness in the soul. 

I. Baptists and the Sacraments 

With a view to giving dimension to the Baptist position 
on the Eucharist and their interest in liturgical renewal 
we turn to the results of the questionnaire. 0 About a third 
of those approached replied. Remarkably, more than half 
of these agreed with the stated definition of a sacrament: 
“A sensible, meaningful sign, given us by Christ in order 
that through it He might share with us His life and grace.” 
Two-thirds of the respondents said that they agreed that 

° See Questionnaire, pp. 281-82 
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the Lord’s Supper was commanded by Christ and was a 
means of sharing in His redemption. We would conclude, 
therefore, that many Baptists see some connection be¬ 
tween the Lord’s Supper and saving grace. But since their 
general theological tradition is away from the idea of sac¬ 
raments as efficacious signs, we would fairly assume that 
the Lord’s Supper is for them more of an occasion than a 
cause of grace, a time when faith in Christ is stimulated by 
the recall of His Passion, which stimulation augments 
grace or regeneration in some way. About forty per cent 
changed the word “sacrament” in the questionnaire to read 
“ordinance.” One pastor gave this reason: “Traditionally, 
Baptists have held that the term ‘ordinance’ is correct, not 
‘sacrament.’ To us, only the Blood of Christ carries any 
merit. Ordinances are intended to remind us of His Sacri¬ 
fice and are in direct response to His command.” 10 

Of those who gave definitions of the Communion ordi¬ 
nance, these were typical: “The Lord’s Supper is an ordi¬ 
nance given to us by Christ to remind us of His Sacrifice.” 11 
“This ordinance is celebrated in response to Christ’s com¬ 
mand; it is symbolic of a spiritual experience and helps for 
Christian growth.” 12 “Communion is an act of obedience 
which demonstrates that we are believers.” 13 

II. General Liturgical Interest 

Recalling that Baptists are traditionally nonliturgical, 
it is interesting to note that in response to the question— 
“Are you personally interested in the liturgical revival, i.e., 
in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and liturgy of the 
Lord’s Supper in Sunday worship?” —more than half an¬ 
swered affirmatively. And only a small percentage of these 
admitted that their interest was prompted by esthetic 
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reasons, that is, in making the Sunday service “more rev¬ 
erent and dignified.” About a third of the total number 
agreed “that the Word should have as its normal comple¬ 
ment the celebration of the Lord’s Supper” (none, how¬ 
ever, were taking any steps to translate this conviction into 
practice). Fifty per cent of the pastors said that they had 
noticed a growing interest in the Lord’s Supper among the 
laity. Without exception those who noticed no additional 
lay interest were themselves hostile or indifferent to greater 
liturgical stress. This could indicate that people are in¬ 
fluenced quite obviously by the interest and emphasis of 
their pastors; perhaps it also highlights the fact that Chris¬ 
tians, as the biblical “flock,” have need of some objective 
apostolic shepherding. 

THE SACRAMENT 

III. Manner of Presence 

The pastors who gave information without exception 
denied that our Lord’s presence is real in any physical 
sense. About one-fifth held for some kind of spiritual pres¬ 
ence. But the majority of respondents believed in a sym¬ 
bolic presence. By this they indicated that the elements 
of the ordinance were “symbolic” of our Lord’s Passion, 
and the celebration of Communion evoked memories of 
our redemption through the Cross, or symbolically acted 
out the drama of our salvation. The nearest approach to 
belief in presence of a real type came in definitions which 
used the words “spiritual” or “experiential.” For example: 
“Holy Communion becomes the continuance of the primi¬ 
tive fellowship meal of the Christian group, in which de¬ 
vout souls experience the presence of their Lord.” 14 “Christ 
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is present in the Supper spiritually through Faith.” 15 But 
“presence” does not seem to dominate the thinking of Bap¬ 
tists when they celebrate the ordinance; for them it is 
more commonly a “fellowship meal,” a “memorial, or a 
“testimony of one’s commitment.” In illustration of this 
last point a pastor expressed a common attitude: “The 
memorial offers us opportunity for a definite commitment 
to His cause. All memories of a loved one are useless unless 
they remind us of our obligations to the one we love: in 
this case, Christ.” 16 

IV. Fruits of the Sacrament 

The ordinance is not automatically productive of any 
effects. If the Lord’s Supper is to work spiritual change in 
the soul, it must be received with great faith. The Sacra¬ 
ment, as we have seen, for most Baptists is an occasion of 
grace, an instrument designed to arouse faith which in 
turn enhances “somehow” our regeneration in Christ. If 
we approach the Sacrament with deep faith, if we accept 
Christ as our Savior and are truly sorry for our sins, the 
Sacrament will be a spiritual nourishment to us and will 
“strengthen the bonds of fellowship” among the brethren. 
It is “a reminder of our unity as those who believe in Him 
. . . and a symbolic participation in such unity.” 17 Most 
respondents held the preceding elements to be the only 
“effects” of the Sacrament. 

V. Dispositions for Sacramental Reception 

What dispositions were considered requisite for proper 
participation in the Communion Service? “Officially” Bap¬ 
tists are committed to closed communion. This means that 
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they permit only baptised parishioners to receive the Holy 
Supper. But among “Northern” Baptists this practice no 
longer prevails, for the pastors who responded unani¬ 
mously declared that their Communion Service was open 
to all Christians. All who believed in the Savior were wel¬ 
come; no conditions were set down. It was left to the indi¬ 
vidual participants to determine whether or not they felt 
worthy to receive the Sacrament. However, according to 
The Standard Manual for Baptist Churches, three “impera¬ 
tive conditions” are listed as precedent to the privileges of 
the Lord’s Supper. They are regeneration (conversion), 
baptism (profession), and an orderly walk (living a right¬ 
eous life). 18 These conditions apparently are presumed, 
for there is never any examination into them. 

VI. Sacrament: Mode of Celebration, Elements, etc. 

With Baptists, Holy Communion is usually held on the 
first Sunday of each month, and the majority of those at¬ 
tending receive. A few churches conducted the service less 
often, retaining the Reformed practice of quarterly cele¬ 
bration. Many who admitted to a less frequent service jus¬ 
tified their stand by saying that they did so in order that 
the service would not become “too commonplace.” The 
elements used in the Lord’s Supper are bread and fruit 
juice, and the faithful receive both species. The minister 
presides, assisted by his deacons; few responding minis¬ 
ters, however, claimed the sole right to preside. Theoret¬ 
ically all Christians share in the universal priesthood and 
have a right to officiate should the congregation see fit to 
authorize them. People receive in the fellowship position 
(seated in the pews); when all have been served, the con¬ 
gregation shares in the Supper together as a family. 
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VII. Liturgy 

In the matter of “liturgy” there is no set Baptist ritual 
for Holy Communion. Guides for the pastor merely sug¬ 
gest types of service. Each pastor is free to form his own 
service and usually, in place of a special service on Com¬ 
munion days, the ordinance is inserted into or follows a 
more general service. A minister outlined what he thought 
was a “typical” mode of celebration: 

After the preaching service an appropriate hymn is sung, 
followed by a reading from Scripture (usually the “Institution” 
text), a prayer of thanks, the traditional formula before dis¬ 
tribution of the elements, distribution by the deacons, an 
offering for congregational benevolences, and benediction. 
The pattern is exceedingly simple. 19 

Another pastor spoke of a trend toward more formal 
celebration: 

Baptists have tended to approximate Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists in a Communion Service which 
is more formal than it was forty years ago . . . [also] the 
Geneva gown on the pastor has become nearly standard prac¬ 
tice with Baptists as I know them, and gowned choirs with 
their processional and recessional, their calls to prayer and 
their responses to prayer have become the standard thing. 20 


VIII. The Lord's Supper as a Sacrifice 

The notion of “sacrifice” in the Baptist Communion 
Service is confined chiefly to its memorial aspect. To the 
question—“Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s 
way of making His sacrificial death somehow present to 
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us so that we might identify ourselves with it and offer it 
in union with Christ to the Father?”—most seemed very 
uneasy with the terminology and answered in the negative. 
Surprisingly, however, one-fourth of those approached re¬ 
sponded affirmatively to this question; some of these pas¬ 
tors seem to have been influenced by recent critical works 
in Scripture. A pastor from this “affirmative” group con¬ 
fessed: “My particular viewpoint is not representative of 
my denomination, though many younger ministers are 
beginning to see more than a mere memorial in the Lord’s 
Supper.”" 1 But most insisted that Calvary was a once-for- 
all sacrifice; if Communion should be considered a sacrifice 
in any sense, it could be so only symbolically or commem- 
oratively. About one-fourth admitted that the service 
should ideally include the notion of self-oblation. For 
example: “The total aim of the service must be that con¬ 
scious dedication of praise and life which is sacrifice . . . 
each service of worship should culminate in some expres¬ 
sion of this renewed self-offering.” 22 

SUMMARY 

Thus in summary we can say that the Lord’s Supper 
for Baptists is a rite performed in obedience to Christ’s 
command which commemorates and dramatizes for them 
their redemption, evoking a living faith in Christ that gives 
nourishment to the spirit and unites them somehow in the 
bonds of fellowship with the Lord and with one another. 

Can we say that liturgical renewal is a vital force 
within the Baptist churches? From what has been said 
above, it is clear that a liturgical movement in the sacra¬ 
mental sense is not conspicuously present and in a way is 
considered foreign to the whole concept of Baptist wor- 
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ship. Baptists are a nonliturgical people and, for the most 
part, are a little suspicious of liturgical worship as a normal 
thing. To their minds, liturgy is often synonymous with 
dogmatic and authoritarian expressions of the Christian 
life. Since such realities are anathema to most Baptists, 
liturgical stress also will be looked upon by many as some¬ 
thing of an intrusion into the sanctuary of individual sov¬ 
ereignty. If there is renewal, it would be more in the cate¬ 
gory of “worship revival” than “liturgical revival.” At most 
a Baptist authority notes: “There is a trend toward more 
formal types of worship, decorated with borrowings from 
several traditions, but it is neither theologically informed 
nor theologically undergirded.” 23 The preaching of the 
Word is still the core of Baptist worship. If the liturgical 
movement has influenced Baptists, it has been of a surface 
nature. One pastor saw the influence as neither 

. . . theoretical nor theological; I would call it environ¬ 
mental. There is a move to build better buildings, to provide 
more appropriate worship surroundings. The advanced living 
standards of the people have called out for more "quality” in 
the service. That is about where we are right now. . . . There 
is of course discussion of worship among us, but there is so 
far litde force of theory on practice. 24 

In this connection another pastor saw in the renaissance of 
church architecture at least a “setting” that was sacra¬ 
mental and liturgical: “As with other Churches (Con- 
gregationalist, Presbyterian, Methodist) the architectural 
revival and the new desire for more dignified worship have 
brought the alteration in nine churches out of ten to the 
divided chancel, and the altar with its cross.” 25 

A few Baptists who have seen the liturgical movement 
affect their neighbors regret the seeming indifference to 
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renewal on the part of their fellow clergymen. One Bap¬ 
tist authority laments: “In the whole field of worship, 
including, of course, the Lord’s Supper, I feel that we 
American Baptists have been unproductive of creative 
change. I find it hard to recall a satisfactory book by a 
Baptist in the field of worship.” 20 Another regretted that 
Baptists themselves were so unconcerned that they had 
not even undertaken a study of liturgical “trends.” It was 
hoped that such a study might be undertaken in the near 
future. 

None of the respondents were practically pursuing a 
course of liturgical renewal, even though some manifested 
interest; therefore we assume that the movement is not an 
active force in the church. If the word “worship” is raem- 
tioned to a Baptist, the term invariably will be equated 
with “preaching.” There are evident at most the externals 
of the movement, e.g., a quasi-sacramental architecture, 
incidental borrowings from liturgically disposed neigh¬ 
bors, more manifestations of balance in their services, etc. 
Their scholars have lately given serious discussion to the 
theology of the Church and baptism, and only very re¬ 
cently are addressing themselves to the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper. But the day of solid liturgical renaissance 
in this traditionally nonliturgical church seems presently 
veiy remote indeed. 


Summary of Statistical Data: 

Pastors in favor of liturgical renewal. 55% 

Pastors opposed or indifferent to renewal.45% 

Pastors theoretically in favor of balance 
between Word and Sacrament. 35% 

Noticeable increase of lay interest in Lord’s Supper.50% 
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No noticeable increase of lay interest in Lord’s Supper ... 50% 
Purpose of Sacrament: Mainly memorial. 50% 

Memorial but more (e.g., testi¬ 
mony, fellowship meal, stimula¬ 
tion to faith, etc.). 50% 

Lord’s Supper accidental to Christian worship. 10% 

Lord’s Supper essential by reason of obedience. 90% 

Manner of Christ’s presence in the Sacrament: 

Physical. None 

Spiritual . 20% 

Symbolic. 80% 

Holy Communion renders present Christ’s sacrificial death 
somehow in order that we might identify ourselves with it 
and offer it in union with Christ to the Father. 

No . 75% 

Yes. 25% 
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Questionnaire 


1. Would you accept this definition of a Sacrament: "A sensi¬ 
ble, meaningful sign, given us by Christ in order that 
through it He might share with us His life or grace?” 

2. If not, would you suggest a brief definition? 

3. Are you personally interested in the liturgical revival, i.e., 
in giving greater stress to the Sacrament and liturgy of die 
Lord's Supper in Sunday worship? 

4. Do you believe and teach the real, physical presence of the 
Lord in the Sacrament of Holy Communion? 

a) If so, when is His presence realized: at the moment of 
consecration? 

b) At the moment of reception? 

5. If not, how would you describe our Lord's presence in this 
Sacrament? 

6. Do you believe and teach that our Lord has left us this 
Sacrament solely as a memorial service of His Passion? Is 
it a stimulant to faith and nothing more? 

7. Do you consider the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper only 
accidental to Christian fife and not an essential part of 
Christian worship? 

8. Would you agree with this statement: “The preached 
Word of God is not to be set over against die Lord's 
Supper. Both are commanded by Christ; both are means 
of sharing in His redemption?" 

9. If you agree with the above statement, would you own that 
the preaching of the Word should have as its normal com¬ 
plement the celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

10. How often is the Sacrament of the Eucharist celebrated in 
your church? 

11. How many of the faithful partake of the Eucharist on an 
average Communion day? The majority? Half the con¬ 
gregation? Less than half? 
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12. Do you experience a growing interest among the laity for 
more corporate participation in this Sacrament? 

13. Do you admit non-members of your church to share in 
your Communion service? 

14. What are the minimum requirements for partaking of this 

Sacrament? Faith....Membership_..__ 

Repentance......Other dispositions. 

15. What liturgy do you use in the celebration of the Eucha¬ 
rist? 

16. Is the sacrament received at the altar rail?.-....«... 

In the pews?-Kneeling?__Stand¬ 
ing? --Seated?__..._ 

17. What elements are used in celebrating the Sacrament? 

Bread and wine--Bread and juice_ 

..Bread alone .—...Other elements_ 

18. Regarding the fruits or effects our Lord wished to pro¬ 
duce in our souls through this Sacrament, do you believe 
in any or all of the following (presupposing of course we 
believe in Christ and are repentant of our sins) ? 

a) A nourishment for the soul, i.e., an increase of His life 
and grace in the individual soul? 

b) A deepening of our mutual union or fellowship with 
one another as members of Christ? 

c) Atonement for our sins? 

d) Forgiveness of our sins? 

e) The preparation of our bodies as well as our souls for 
resurrection in Christ? 

f) Divine help to strengthen our souls against temptation? 

g) Other possible effects? 

19. Can anyone, ordained or not, celebrate (i.e., consecrate) 
the Bread and Wine (or whatever elements are used) in 
this Sacrament? 

20. Would you hold that the Sacrament is God’s way of making 
His sacrificial death somehow present to us so that we 
might identify ourselves with it and offer it in union with 
Christ to the Father of our salvation? 

21. Is the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice in any sense? 
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38 Delaware, June 2, 1960. 

89 Pennsylvania, May 15, 1960. 

40 Michigan, May 6, 1960. 

41 Illinois, June 2, 1960. 

42 California, May 10, 1960. 

43 Florida, May 9, 1960. 

44 Maryland, May 21, 1960. 

45 Colorado, June 23, 1960. 

40 Washington, May 11, 1960. 

47 California, June 6, 1960. 

48 Maryland, June 10, 1960. 

49 New York, May 25, 1960. 

80 California, June 6, 1960. 

51 Minnesota, May 9, 1960. 

83 Colorado, June 24, 1960. 

83 California, May 28, 1960. 

84 Washington, May 11, 1960. 

“South Dakota, May 10, 1960. 

M California, May 17, 1960. 

87 Indiana, May 15, 1960. 

88 Colorado, May 20, 1960. 

69 Pennsylvania, June 8, 1960. 

40 California, May 25, 1960. 

41 Maryland, May 10, 1960. 

42 Wisconsin, June 8, 1960. 

“Ohio, June 11, 1960. (Italics are author's.) 

44 Maryland, June 27, 1960. 
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88 Minnesota, May 9, 1960. 

M North Carolina, May 18, 1960. 

87 Wisconsin, June 9, 1960. 

“Missouri, May 28, 1960. 

m Michigan, May 6, 1960. 

70 South Dakota, May 10, 1960. 

71 Michigan, June 15, 1960. 

72 New York, May 4, 1960. 

73 Texas, May 10, 1960. (Italics are author's.) 

74 New Jersey, July 8, 1960. 

75 “The real presence should not be tied down spatially or temporally. 
Spatially speaking, I would prefer to say that Christ is with us in the act 
of breaking and pouring, rather than to say that Christ is only in the 
bread and wine. Temporally speaking, the Reformed liturgy contains 
three distinct elements: (1) The Institution; (2) The Canon of the Com¬ 
munion: Sursum Corda , Anamnesis (“wherefore, having in remembrance 
. . .”), Epiclesis (“. . . to bless and sanctify with Thy Holy Spirit. . ."), 
Oblation (“. . . we offer and present unto Thee ourselves . . ."), and 
the Lord's Prayer; and (3) The Liturgical action of the lifting of the cup 
and the breaking of bread. Some Lutheran orders have only the institu¬ 
tion, which to Reformed Christians seems to be consecration through 
formula. Yet in the Reformed order, we find this phrase at the conclusion 
of the institution, “As the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread, I (the celebrant) take these elements of bread and 
wine, to be set apart from all common use to this holy use and mystery 
. . Then, could we identify the consecration with Epiclesis? Perhaps 
so; Reformed Christians like to speak of consecration by prayer instead 
of formula. Or, do we identify consecration with the liturgical action? We 
see that it is impossible to do either—consecration is the service. The 
minister, though he alone is ordained to celebrate the sacraments, cannot 
do so without the congregation. The total liturgical action of the service: 
action, formula, and prayer is the consecration." Colorado, June 23, 1960. 

76 California, June 6, 1960. 

77 Pennsylvania, June 3, 1960. 

78 Illinois, May 28, 1960. 

19 Oregon, June 3, 1960. 

80 New Jersey, May 16, 1960. 

81 Minnesota, July 27, 1960. 

83 Colorado, May 20, 1960. 

83 Maryland, June 27, 1960. 

84 California, May 12, 1960. 

85 Maryland, June 15, 1960. 

88 California, May 31, 1960. 

87 Colorado, June 23, 1960. 

88 Washington, May 11, 1960. 

88 New Jersey, July 3, 1960. 
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90 The Book of Common Worship (Philadelphia: Office of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, 1946), p. 156. 


CHAPTER 8 

1 Virgilius Ferm, ed., What is Lutheranism? (New York: Macmillan, 
1930), p. 215. 

2 Apology of the Augsburg Confession , III, 68, as quoted in F. E. 
Mayer, “Lutheranism/* The Religious Bodies of America (St. Louis: 
Concordia Press, 1958), p. 172. 

3 Mayer, op. cit.; cf. footnote, p. 172. 

4 AC V (Piepkom, op. cit., p. 18). 

5 Mayer, op. cit., p. 174. 

9 Ibid., p. 160. 

T AP XXIV, XII, 18 (Piepkom, p. 16). 

8 AC XIII, 1-2 (Piepkom, p. 16). 

9 LC IV, 1 (Piepkom, p. 17). 

10 AC VIII, 1-2 (Piepkom, p. 21). 

11 AC XIII, 2 (Piepkom, p. 22). 

22 AC XIV (Piepkom, p. 20). 

13 AP VII, VIII (IV), 28 (Piepkorn, p. 20). 

14 Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration, II, 50; cf. also LC III, 37 
(Piepkom, p. 21). 

“ AP XII (V), 42 (Piepkom, p. 21). 

18 SC VI, 6 (Piepkom, p. 33). 

17 AP X (IV), 54, 57 (Piepkorn, p. 29). 

18 FC (Ep VII 6) (Piepkorn, p. 29). 

“LC V, 2 (Piepkorn, p. 37). 

20 AP XXIV (XII), 1 (Piepkorn, p. 38). 

11 Preus, art. cit., p. 528. 

23 Ohio, May 28, 1960. 

23 Indiana, June 5, 1960. 

24 Minnesota, July 10, 1960. 

25 New Jersey, May 25, 1960. 

28 California, May 11, 1960. 

27 New York, May 3, 1960. 

“Colorado, May 9, 1960. 

20 California, June 5, 1960. 

“Preus, art. cit., p. 526. 

81 New Jersey, March 20, 1960. 

32 California, May 26, 1960. 

33 New York, May 16, 1960. 

81 New Jersey, March 20, 1960. 

35 New Jersey, March 20, 1960. 

“Wisconsin, May 23, 1960. 

37 Illinois, June 9, 1960. 
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83 California, May 23, 1960. 

39 Wisconsin, May 17, 1960. 

40 New Mexico, May 25, 1960. 

41 Ohio, June 2, 1960. 

43 Illinois, May 20, 1960. 

43 Ohio, May 11, 1960. 

44 Missouri, May 18, 1960. 

"Iowa, August 4, 1960. 

44 New York, May 15, 1960. 

47 Missouri, May 23, 1960. 

43 Illinois, May 19, 1960. 

43 Maryland, May 19, 1960. 

“Indiana, May 14, 1960. 

81 Missouri, May 23, 1960. 

“ Illinois, May 13, 1960. 

83 Pennsylvania, May 15, 1960. 

84 Missouri, May 23, 1960. 

88 Missouri, May 18, 1960. 

80 New York, May 10, 1960. 

87 Washington, May 17, 1960. 

83 Minnesota, May 25, 1960. 

89 Ohio, May 12, 1960. 

60 Maryland, May 11, 1960. 

61 California, May 21, 1960. 

62 Illinois, June 5, 1960. 

63 New York, May 24, 1960. (Italics are author's.) 
w California, May 17, 1960. 

68 New Mexico, May 25, 1960. 

64 Missouri, May 18, 1960. 

67 Missouri, May 16, 1960. 

“Oregon, June 5, 1960. 

69 Missouri, May 23, 1960. 

70 Illinois, May 13, 1960. 

71 Indiana, June 28, 1960. 

72 Illinois, May 11, 1960. 

73 California, June 9, 1960. 

74 Washington, May 20, 1960. 

78 Minnesota, May 9, 1960. 

76 Washington, May 15, 1960. 

77 Texas, May 13, 1960. 

78 Texas, August 25, 1960. 

79 Indiana, May 28, 1960. 

80 Texas, May 31, 1960. 

31 New York, May 10, 1960. 

82 California, May 17, 1960. 

83 New Jersey, May 20, 1960. 
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APPENDIX ON THE BAPTISTS 

1 Tennessee, April 7, 1960. 

2 J. Paul Williams, What Americans Believe and How They Worship 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), p. 249. 

3 Kansas, May 8, 1960. 

4 Indiana, June 11, 1960. 

5 Washington, June 3, 1960. 

4 Edward T. Hiscox, The New Directory for Baptist Churches (Phila¬ 
delphia: Judson Press, 1959), p. 558. 

7 William J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publishing Society, 1911), p. 306. 

8 John W. Brush, “Baptists and the Lord’s Supper,” Foundations , I 
(October, 1958), p. 9. 

9 Ibid., p. 10. 

10 California, July 11, 1960. 

11 California, June 30, 1960. 

12 Pennsylvania, June 11, 1960. 

13 Illinois, June 20, 1960. (Italics are authors.) 

14 Pennsylvania, June 30, 1960. (Italics are author s.) 

15 Ohio, June 20, 1960. 

10 California, June 28, 1960. 

17 Ohio, June 24, 1960. 

18 Edward T. Hiscox, The Standard Manual for Baptist Churches 
(Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1958), pp. 112-113. 

18 California, May 15, 1960. 

28 Massachusetts, April 26, 1960. 

21 New Jersey, June 9, 1960. 

22 New York, June 15, 1960. 

23 New York, March 21, 1960. 

21 California, May 15, 1960. 

25 Massachusetts, May 1, 1960. 

28 Connecticut, April 15, 1960. 
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CR Corpus Reformatorum; Halle, 1834 ff. 

DCR Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformers. 
B.J. Kidd (ed.), Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 

WA Martin Luthers Werke. Weimarer Ausgabe. 
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tion); Presbyterians, 201-204; and Reformers, 63-92; and restora¬ 
tion of balance between Word and Sacrament, 10-11, 12-15, 34, 
40, 57-58, 60; and revision of Service Books, 3-31; and Tradition, 
17-18, 34, 153, 192, 231; trends within particulars denominations, 
see under each particular denomination 
Liturgical Year, 31, 156, 240 
Liturgie a Vusage des Lglises Reformdes , 9 

Liturgy: Baptist, 276; Calvin’s Geneva rite of, 90; Congregational, 117- 
118; Evangelical and Reformed, 145-146; Lutheran, 253-254; 
Luther’s, 73; Methodist, 179-180; Presbyterian, 216-217; Zwingli’s, 
80-81 

Liturgy of the Upper Room, see Lord’s Supper 
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Lords Supper, of Congregationalists, 105-106, 120; of Evangelical 
and Reformed, 132-133; frequency of celebration of, xi, 41, 58-59, 
70 (Luther), 78 (Zwingli), 88 (Calvin); Lutheran, 238-240, 257; 
of Methodists, 164, 168, 183; of Presbyterians, 191, 203-204, 219; as 
Sacrament of Commemoration, Remembrance , Memorial , 50-51, 77- 
78, 119, 146, 181, 218, 255, 260, 280; as Sacrament of Faith , Proc¬ 
lamation of Faith, 51, 69, 76-77, 88, 260, 261-262; as Sacrament 
of Fellowship, 68 (Luther), 79 (Zwingli), 87 (Calvin), 260, 263; 
as Sacrament of Hope, Anticipation, Eschatological, 45-46, 49, 52, 

70 (Luther), 141, 260, 265-266; as Sacrament of Presence of Christ, 
of Participation , 43, 51, 55-56, 65-67 (Luther), 84-86 (Calvin), 
260-261, 264-265; as Sacrament of Sacrifice and Dedication, 46-49, 
60-61, 711F. (Luther), 79-80 (Zwingli), 89-90 (Calvin), 111-112 
(Congregationalist), 138-140 (Evangelical and Reformed), 173— 
175 (Methodist), 209-211 (Presbyterian), 246-248 (Lutheran), 
260, 263-265, 276-277 (Baptist); as Sacrament of Thanksgiving, 

71 (Luther), 77 (Zwingli), 86-87 (Calvin), 263-264; Summary of, 
259-266; see also entries for each denomination 

Luke, Order of St., 26, 27, 163-165, 179, 293n 
Lund (Faith and Order Conference), 38, 39, 41-49 
Luther, Martin, 23, 57, 63-74; on dispositions for reception of Eucharist, 
72; on Eucharist as a sacrifice, 71ff.; fruits to be received from 
Eucharist according to, 68-70; liturgy of, 73; ministry of Eucharist, 
67-68; and nature of Eucharist, 65-66; passim, 76, 77, 79, 82-84, 
126, 149-150, 167, 228ff., 228-229; position on Real Presence, 65- 
67; and Roman Mass, 65-72; summary liturgical criticism of, 73-74; 
statement of “when Eucharistic presence is realized,” 67 
Lutheran Churches: xii, xv, 7-8, 13, 15, 23, 26-27, 31, 38, 54, 57-58, 
65ff., 121-122, 124-125, 126, 197, 213, 221-257; administration of 
Lord’s Supper, 249-250; Communion, open or closed, 250-251; de¬ 
sire for balance between Word and Sacrament, 238-240; dispositions 
for reception of Lord’s Supper, 250-251; Eucharistic classifications 
of, 243-245; fruits to be received from Sacrament, 248-249; general 
historical background and beliefs, 221-225; general interest in litur¬ 
gical renewal, 237-238; lay interest in renewal, 240-241; and litur¬ 
gical renewal, 227-236, 283n; liturgy of the Sacrament, 250-251; 
Lord’s Supper as sacrifice, 246-248; Lord’s Supper liturgy of, 253- 
254; mode of celebration, 251; moment of Eucharistic presence, 245- 
246; “official” position on worship and the sacraments, 225-227; re¬ 
sponse to questionnaire, 237; sacramental classifications of, 242; 
statistical summary, 254-257; various branches of: American Lu¬ 
theran Church (ALC), 224, Missouri Synod Lutherans, 26, 224, 
233, 236-237, 243, 245-246, 247-248, 251, 255-256, United Lu¬ 
theran Church of America (ULCA), 224; United Lutheran (ULCA 
and ALC), 224, 236-237, 239, 243, 245, 247-248, 251, 255-256 
Lutheran Rite and Music, 232-235, 241, 252 
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Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts, 235 
Lutheran World Federation, 20-21 


M 

Magic, 45, 246 

Marian Feasts, 240, 243 

Mass (Lutheran), 227, 228, 240, 250, 288n 

Mass (Roman), 65, 68ff., 71-72, 79-80, 89-90, 190, 210-211, 251-252 

Masure, E., 197, 285n 

Matrimony (Lutheran), 225 

Maundy Thursday, 203-204 

Maxwell, W. D., 21, 58, 196 

Melanchthon, P., 122, 288n 

Mercersburg Movement, 10, 122-124, 129-131 

Mergers, 20-21 

Methodist Sacramental Fellowship of England, 27 

Methodists: xv, 59-60, 114, 149-183; administration of Lord's Supper, 
176; Communion, open or closed, 177; desire for balance between 
Word and Sacrament, 166-168; disposition for reception, 177-178; 
Eucharistic classifications of, 171-173; fruits to be received from 
Sacrament, 175-176; general historical background and beliefs, 
148-154; general interest in liturgical renewal, 165-166; lay interest 
in liturgical renewal, 165, 168-170; and liturgical renewal, 156-165; 
liturgy of, 176; Lord’s Supper, 179-180, as sacrifice, 173-175; ‘offi¬ 
cial” position on worship and sacraments, 154-155; response to 
questionnaire, 165-178; sacramental classification of, 173-175; sta¬ 
tistical summary of, 181-183 
Michael, Evangelical Brotherhood of St., 23 
Micklem, Nathaniel, 32 

Ministry, and the Lord’s Supper, 43-44, 67-68, 113-114 (Congregation- 
alist), 144 (Evangelical and Reformed), 249 (Lutheran), 176 
(Methodist), 212 (Presbyterian) 

Modernism, 14 
Motive , 26 
Mystical Body, 174 
Mystical Presence, The, 10 

N 

Nevin, John W., 10 

New Hampshire Confession (Baptist), 271 
Nicene Creed, 145, 180, 223, 253 
Nicholls, W., 285n 
Northwestern, 26 

O 

Oberlin (North American Conference on Faith and Order, 1957), 39, 
49-53, 60 
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Oesterly, W. 0. E., 284n 
Olevianus, 122 

Ordinance (Baptist term for Sacrament), 270-272, 273 
Ordination (Lutheran), 225, 249-250 

Original Sin, 270 (Baptist), 221-222 (Lutheran), 153 (Methodist) 

Otto, Rudolph, 17, 24, 284n 

Oulton, J. E. L., 284n 

Outler, A. C., 17-19 

Oxford Movement, 8, 99, 101 


P 

Palatinate, 121-122 
Paquier, Richard, 22, 56 
Parousia , 70, 265-266 
Pedersen, J. 284n 
Pentecost, 240 

Perkins School of Theology Journal , 26 

Peter, Society of St. (Evangelical and Reformed), proposed, 130-131 
Pietism, 13-14, 15, 34, 127, 193-194, 227 ff., 230, 241, 252, 283n 
Pike, James, 29 

Presbyterian Churches: xv, 8, 21, 56, 58-59, 97, 114, 185-219; adminis¬ 
tration of Lord's Supper, 212-213; Communion, open or closed, 213; 
desire for balance between Word and Sacrament, 201-216; disposi¬ 
tions for reception of Lord's Supper, 213-214; Eucharistic classifi¬ 
cations of, 207-209; fruits to be received from Sacrament, 211-212; 
general historical background and beliefs, 185-189; general interest 
in liturgical renewal, 200-201; lay interest in liturgical renewal, 

204- 205; liturgical renewal, 191-200; Lord's Supper, liturgy of, 

216- 217, as a sacrifice, 209-211; mode of celebration of Lord's 
Supper, 214; “official" position on worship and sacraments, 189-190; 
response to questionnaire, 200-216; sacramental classification of, 

205- 207; statistical summary, 217-219; in the United States, 187, 
191-192 

Presbytery, 185 

Priesthood (of believers), 43-44, 67-68, 96, 113-114, 163, 222, 249- 
250, 275 
Princeton, 25 
Prussia, 124 
Puritans, 95-96, 186 

Q 

Quakers, 97, 111, 137 

Questionnaire (Liturgical), xv, 281-282; statistical summaries of: Bap¬ 
tists, 279-280, Congregationals, 118-120, Evangelical and Reformed, 
146-147, Lutherans, 254-257, Methodists, 181-183, Presbyterians, 

217- 219 
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R 

Rationalism, 13-15, 34, 227-229, 230, 241, 252, 283n 
Real Presence, see Lord's Supper as Sacrament of Presence, Eucharistic 
Presence (Doctrinal Classifications) 

Reformation, 160, 166-167, 194-195, 213; see also Reformers, 63—92 
Reformed Church of the United States, 10, 121 

Reformed Churches, xv, 7, 8-9, 13, 15, 22, 54-55, 98, 1211F.; see also 
Presbyterians, Evangelical and Reformed 
Response, 26, 235 
Richardson, Alan, 284n 

Roman Catholic, 24, 42, 55, 60, 114, 123, 143, 154, 160, 167, 174-175, 
185, 190, 197-198, 210, 211, 223, 231, 238, 244, 246, 251, 259, 262, 
285n, 286n 

S 

Sacrament of the Altar, see Lord's Supper 

Sacraments (Doctrinal Classification): Sacramentalists, defined, 109, 
134; examples of: Congregationalists, 108-109, Evangelical and Re¬ 
formed, 134-135, Lutherans, 42, Methodists, 170-171, Presbyterians, 
205-206; Symbolists, defined, 108-109, 134; examples of; Baptists, 
270-272, Congregationalists, 108-109, Evangelical and Reformed, 
134, Lutherans, 242, Methodists, 170, Presbyterians, 206 
Sacrifice, see Lord's Supper as Sacrament of Sacrifice 
Sasse, H., 23, 229 
Scandanavia, 7, 9, 24, 54 
Schaff, Philip, 123 
Schenk, Berthold von, 27 
Schlemmer, Andre, 9 
Schutz, Roger, 23 
Schweizer, E., 284n 
Scotland, 7, 8, 21, 59, 186-187 
Sectarianism, 159; see also Rationalism, Liberalism 
Seesemann, H., 284n 
Seminarian, The, 26 
Semi-Pelagianism, 153 
Separatists, 95-96 

Service Book and Hymnal (Lutheran), 232-233 

Session (Presbyterian), 185 

Shepherd, Massey, Jr., 285n, 286n 

Signum Efficax, 242 

Smalcald Articles, 223 

Small Catechism (Lutheran), 223 

Society of Daily Sacrifice (Methodist), 164-165 

Sola Fide, 150, 221 

Sperry, Willard, 32 

Srawley, J. H., 284n 
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Statistical Procedure, xv-xvii 
Stone, Darwell, 284n 
Stuarts, 186-187 

Subjectivism, 10, 12-15, 34, 42, 193ff., 229-230 
Superstition, 45 

Swiss Reformed Church, 22, 55-56, 124 
Switzerland, 8-9, 22, 55-56, 124 
Symbolical Works (Lutheran), 23, 284n 
Synaxis, 102 

Synod (Presbyterian), 185-186 

T 

Taille, M. de la, S J., 197, 285n 
Taize Community, 22, 102 
Thurian, Max, 23, 196, 285n 
Torrance, T. F, 21, 45, 56, 127, 196 
Tradition, 17-18, 34, 153, 192, 195-197 
Transfiguration, 240 
Transubstantiation, 54-55, 75, 155 

U 

Una Sancta, 26, 235 
Underhill, E., 8 

Union Theological Seminary, 25 

Unitarianism, 97 

United Church of Canada, 114 

United Church of Christ, xiv-xv, 10, 98, 117, 125, 131; see also Congre¬ 
gational Christian Churches, 95-120, and Evangelical and Reformed, 
121-147 
Ursinus, 122 

V 

Vajta, V., 229 
Verbum Caro , 22 
Versicle, The , 26, 164 
Viaticum, 265 
Visitation Articles, 244 

W 

Wedel, T. O., 286n 

Wesley, John, 59-60, 149-154, 156, 161, 167, 174 

Westminster (Assembly of Divines), 186 

Westminster Catechism, "shorter' and "larger," 186, 189 

Westminster Confession of Faith, 186, 189 

Will, R., 284n 

William III, 124 
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Winklemesse, 246 

Word, denominational opinions on balance: Congregationalists, 105-106; 
Evangelical and Reformed, 132-133; Lutherans, 228-229, 238-240; 
Methodists, 166-168; Preachers of, 12-13, 222, 228, 251-252, 279; 
Presbyterians, 201-204; desire to restore balance between Word and 
Sacrament: 11-15, 34, 41, 58-60; overemphasis of, xi, xiii, 7, 10, 
11-15, 34, 41, 56, 58-60 
Worship , 285n 
Worship, “intellectual,” 285n 
Worship Revival, 5, 31, 156-157 

Z 

Zurich, 231 

Zwingli, Ulrich, 55, 63, 75-82: Eucharistic doctrine of, 76-82; on Eucha¬ 
rist as Fellowship, 78-79; on Eucharist as memorial, 77-78; on 
Eucharist as public witness, 78; and Eucharist as a sacrifice, 79-80; 
and form of Eucharistic presence, 76-77; fruits to be received in 
Eucharist, 79; German rite of, 79-81; passim , 82, 84, 91; and rea¬ 
sons for Eucharistic rite, 77-79; and the Roman Mass, 79-80; sac¬ 
ramental doctrine of, 75-76; summary liturgical criticism of, 81-82 
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